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THE MYSTERY OF OF BARE BOUGHS 





BY HOWARD GLYNDON, 





Au! how stern January drives the sap down to 


the root, 
How the trees stand dry and lifeless, and every 
bird is mute, . 


And rutbfally we listen to the clashing of bare 
boughs— 

Was there ever any shade in these for Sum- 
mer’s last-year house ? 


And thou, my heart, make answer, whose 
garner is as bare 

Of any fruit from last year’s hopes as these 
gray branches are: 


Did we ’neath May’s sweet heaven brood amidst 
the growlog green, , 

While the wind talked to the slender leaves and 
sunbeams peeped between ? 


And in the soul’s safe garden vow that Spring 
had naught to fear, 

Since Love and Faith had driven out the Win- 
ter from its year? 


But now, but now make answer! For the vines 
have fallen down, 

Aud every bloom is shriveled and every twig, 
is brown! ; 


Then, like a homely sparrow that chirps about 
the eaves 

After the frosts have fallen upon the evens 
leaves, 


My spoiled heart responded: ‘‘ There are buds 
upon these boughs 

With which next June shall garland use siiin 
mer’s royal brows ; 


“In those brown knobs hentuddiog mes ion 
branch that creaks 
The new leaf-life doth slumber through alt the 


smowy weeks, ” 
t 


O, eyes! that are so fleshly, so sadly short of 


seelng— 


That cannot trace through seeming death the 
clue to better being ! 


For so tenderly our sorrows bold the — ot 
future joys. 


That ‘even. a disappointment brings us more 
than it destroys. 


Tn 
HOW TO CURE BAD BOYS. 


_BY ELISHA M, CARPENTER, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NeW YORK JUVENILE 
ASYLUM, 

In very many parts of the country are 
institutions established by state or city for 
the reformation of lawless boys and girls, 
Two such institutions are supported 
wholly or in part by the State of New 
York—the New York House of Refuge, 
which receives delinquent youth from the 
City of New York and the eastern part of 
the state, and the Western House of 
Refuge, at Rochester, which provides for 
the same class from the central and west- 
ern parts of the state. Since the estab- 
lishment of the New York Refuge, over 
fifty years ago, the growth of the city has 
necessitated other. institutions of a similar 
character—such as the New York Juvenile 
Asylum, the Protectory,ete.—which re- 
ceive a class of children somewhat younger 
and less hardened than those committed 
to the Refuge. ss 

Schools, similar, to public schools, are 
maintained in these reformatories, which 
are- attended by 4ll the,-inmates, The 
older inmates and in some institutions ail 











jare adielindl © to labor a part of the time, 
manufacturing clothes and shoes for them- 
selves, or for sale, or working at other 
trades, and performing labor suited to 
their age and condition. Religious services 
are conducted by a chaplain on the Sab- 
bath, and there is usually some religious 
exercise at the opening and close of each 
day. 

By such means and methods the attempt 
is made to. effect the reformation of the 
inmates; to transform ignorant, indolent, 
and untrustworthy boys and girls into 
intelligent, industrious, and upright youth. 
Twenty-two years ago the writer was ap- 
pointed principal of the school in the 
House of Refuge at Rochester, where he 
continued nine years, after which he con- 
ducted a private school four years, and was 
then appointed ‘superintendent’ of the 
Refuge. After two years’ servicé, he re- 
ceived his present appointment. During 
all these years of experience ina reform- 
atory the one’ thought uppermost’ in his 
mind bas been; ‘How is a bad boy cured 
of his bad‘ habits? how is a bad child 
changed into a good child?” and ‘he has 
made corresponding effort in that direc- 
tion. 

After the first few months of observation 

and experience, it became evident that the 
mere machinery of a reformatory would not 
grind a disobedient, dishonest boy into an 
obedient, honest boy ; that a system of rules 
and regulations, of school instriction and 
labor, rigidly ‘enforced, would not, in and 
of itself, change bad Wys, en masse, into 
good boys. Results demonstrated the fact. 
» No bad boy is reformed without earnest 
personal effort on hig own part; and this 
effort he will,not make until he sees, first, 
tbat reform is desirable, and, second, that 
itis possible. 
;oblence, the first step is to secure his con- 
fidence. If he has your sympathy, and you 
really desire,that he should become a better 
boy and believe if possible, he will find it 
out in due time; andthen he will believe 
you and trust in you. Then you, can in- 
fluence him and bring to bear upon him 
those ideas; which will work a change in 
his course of thought and feeling, and ulti. 
mately in his outward life. Then can be 
brought to bear upon him the fundamental 
truths of the Bible, which will work, with, 
in him a complete and permanent change 
—the only true and permanent reforma- 
tion. 

While teacher at the Refuge, the duty 
was assigned me of taking gole charge of 
the boys one hour each Sabbath, it being 
left optional with me to occupy the time as 
I chose... I at once formed a Bible class of 
the school, and made the Bible a study 
pleasant and profitable. _ The result was 
visible in the general conduct of the boys 
while under my charge in school; but not 
so much go in the shops where they worked, 
as they had to contend with adverse influ- 
ences there, over which I had at that time 
no control. 

The great revival in Rochester, in 1863, 
when the Rev. E..P, Hammond was preach; 
ing there, extended to the House of Refuge, 
Upward of one hundred of the inmates 
gave evidence of a true change of heart, 
During the hours allotted,for play they as, 
sembled in the school-room.and held prayer: 
meetings. Six years after, in 1860;,when 
Mr. Hammend returned to Rochester, and 
another revival followed his preaching, he 
visited the House of Refuge and addressed 





the > boys several ib ined: a number of them 
having attended the meetings at church 
two or three times and becoming greatly 
interested. A revival followed, and some 
two hundred and fifty boys—nearly one- 
half—gave good evidence, not only to my- 
self but to many ministers and Christian 
people who.attended their meetings, that 
they were truly converted. During the 
many weeks following the boys held prayer- 
meetings daily. Every day or two 1 would 
hear that some boy had “ given up being a 
Christian.” After a few days he would 
return, and narrate the temptationsto which 
he had yielded or the struggles through 
which he had passed. 

At that time there were those who feared 
it was all mere excitement; though to me, 
knowing every boy as I did, it was a real 
work in the heart and one that would be 
permanent. Results have shown such to 
be the fact. Eight years have elapsed 
since the last of the two revivals men- 
tioned. Those boys are now young mén, 
many of them married. During the past 
eight years I have seen many of them, from 
time to time, or heard from them. In 
almost every instance, so far as I have 
learned, the most hardened of them are 
now leading upright Christian lives. One, 
a burglar, is now an engineeron the Penn- 
sylvania Central Railroad. Another, a 
great thief, has a family, and holds a posi- 
tion of considerable trust in a city of this 
state. Another, who was committed to 
the Refuge the fovrth time, a noted boy 
burglar, has filled satisfactorily a position 
I obtained for him as foreman of the shoe- 
shop in a reformatory in another state. 
Still another, then a hardened boy, I met 
recently. He is in the state, employ of 
Pennsylvania. Many others I; have in 
mind, one a promising lawyer, who are all 
doing equally well. 

The same, course of training and dis- 
cipline and Christian instruction has been 
pursued at the Juvenile Asylum. The re- 
sult has-been the establishment of a public 
sentiment among the children favorable to 
good order and real reformation. When 
boys and girls enter here, they are not 
approached by others with plans of escape 
or mischief, On the other hand, they very 
soon find their way into the girls’ or the 
boys’, prayer-meeting, both of woich have 
been held regularly every week for the 
past five years. 

Recently Mr. Hammond, who has been 
preaching at Yonkers, was invited to visit 
the Asylum and renew his acquaintance 
with the superintendent and his wife and 
address the children, The result has been 
the hopeful conversion of the, great major- 
ity of our six hundred and fifty children. 
Child-like, they are very earnest and full of 
hope, Then follow trials, doubts, and 
fears. But I think a change has taken 
place within them.that will eventually 
result in an upright course of life. 

A merely outward change of conduct, 
whatever the course pursued and motives 
presented to: secure it, is but for a time 
and will end indisappointment. A change 
of thought and purpose, based on Christian 
principle, is the only true reformation, 
Children hardened in habits of untrutbfal- 
peas and dishonesty often struggle for 
months and sometimes even for years, after 
conversion, before they gain, strength to 
overcome, every. temptation and ; finally 
settle down, into a permanent vate 
Christian life. 3 ) 


THE WEDDING OF THE CEDARS. 


BY THE REV, WILLIAM M. BAKER. 





‘‘T say, Passon! Passon, I say!” 

It was some one calling after me, as I 
walked rapidly one day along the streets 
,of the city in the Southwest which was 
then my home. 1 turned, and saw that it 

| Was none other than Squire Surge, the very 
last manin all that region who, as I had 
thought, would have wanted anything of 
me. I waited, wonderingly, as he burried 
|} after me, puffifg and blowing, for he had 
hailed me frowf 4 ‘considerable distance 
aud with'such a vigor of Jungs as to arrest 
the attention of all the passers by. The 
Squire was by far the oldest man in all 
that section. He had shot deer and bears 
and had fought the Indians thete for so 
many years before civilization arrived that, 
in point of age, the state might be consid- 
ered a sort of grandchild of the venerable 
frontiersman. During his long life he had 
never known anything other than his rough 
way of living. He was ingrained therewith 
as an aged oak would be with its gnarled- 
ness—was, in fact, ‘‘ a character.” 

‘*T was coming to see you, Passon,” the 
old Squire said, when he joined mie;*“ and 
she told me I must fix up first. "But what 
is the use? I happen to se’ you going 
along, and it will save a ‘ilghty deal of 
trouble to tell you about it now, 80 as not 
to have to fix up at all.” Odi | you guess 
what it is I want with you?” “— 

I could not. The ‘Squire ‘took off his 
dilapidated ' old hat; which ‘lodKed as’ 
if he had worn it ‘through half a 
century of storms, in order to’ iodk 
upon me with fhe more ‘triumph.’ Ex- 
cept a ring of long white hair, his béad 
was bald and far from clean; lus bronzed 
cheeks were stubby with a coarsé beard; 
the corners of his mouth were yellow with 
the ooze of his tobacco; and, although he 
was broad shouldered enough and not 
without an aspect of sturdiness, there was 
an ‘aroma of bad whisky about him which 
was in keeping with his appearance as 
being an extremely old and particularly 
disagreeable person, an impression which 
was not improved by the oaths which were 
as natural to him as his breathing. 

“T am seventy-two year old. And now 
guess!” he said, replacing his hat and lay- 
ing hold’upon the lapel of my coat. “But I 
could not. 

-“T have been married three times,” be 
continued, with’ inéfedsing energy, “‘My — 
wives are all dé#0;' but ps Od 
their children ai’ their children’é' children 
—ever so many of thém—don’t know how 
many—are scattered all over the ~~ 
half a dozén ‘states. Can 
what I want of you? Cote, Pi¥e a a tty” 

The conundrum was beyond my power. 

‘*Perhaps you want me to preach your 
funeral,” I ventured, the roughness of the 


joke being ‘adapted to that of the ques- 
tioner: 
‘“‘Not much! No, sir!” he replied, aban- 


doving my collar to seize upon my hand, 
“You ain’t smart enough, smart as you 
think yourself, sir. Nary man in this 
town is smart enough by a long shot to. 
guess what I want with you. What f 
want you to do is to marry me, sir,” he 
said, with an energy increasing with every 
sentence, ‘‘Tomarry me to-morrow night; 
sir. To, marry me at her house, sir, To 
marry me, sir, to Mrs. McGregor!” 

; The enthusiasm of my aged friend cul 





minatedgfupom the Jast announcement, as 









well it might. Mrs, McGregor! I was 
almost @ boy myself in those days, had just 
got through reading Sir Walter Scott; 
this lastmamed lady was to me as if 
had stepped out of offe of those vo! 


into real life. Ihave not the least idea of 
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these years, like old coins, 


refully 
nie fashions 


how old she then was; nor had pte to 


else. She was white-haired, with a ti- 


fully clean and clear complexion, “ores : 


always dressed a8 for chureh whenever 
had seen her; at least, in some dark 
which seemed new, with a sort of mob on 
and arrangement of muslin about her threat 
and brows, snowy in hue and full of frill- 
ing and plaits. But this was merely the 
framing for the lady herself. She had 
such a bright eye and quick tongue, was so 
decided in her opinions upon all subjects 
and had socrisp a way of stating them, that 
she made the same lasting impression upon 
my memory that a new and sharply-cut 
die does when it is stamped upon wax. 
And there was an onergetic enforcement of 
herself upon you which you had no wish 
to resist. Mrs. McGreger had come from 
Scotland to that frontier country there was 
no telling how long before; she had been 
married there was no saying how often; 
she was possessed of nobody knew how 
much property, besides the home she lived 
in by herself. Owing to long separation 
from the church of her childhood, she had, 
I fear, become somewhat negligent as to 
her religious duties. A fact flashes upon 
me this moment which 1,.had forgotten 
since the day it occurred. Happening to 
attend the funeral of a friend, she had been 
80 affected by the solemnities of the occa- 
-sion that she had united herself to my 
church, and the week after a certain lady, 
also an old settler, had asked me: ‘‘ Did 
your voice tremble, sir, when you read out 
her name from the pulpit? People’ say it 
did.” And then, with mysterious mean- 
ing: ‘‘ I wouldn’} blame you!” 

But this makes it necessary that I should 
make a word of explanation before pro- 
ceeding. A certain estimable friend of 
mine, General Murdock, had introduced 
me, on my first coming to the place, to 
almost every inhabitant in turn. After 
almost every such introduction he was sure 
to remark, as soon as we were out of hear- 
ing: ‘‘ Now, that is aman who had a history 
before coming here.” As his only explana- 
tion was ‘‘ A history, I tell you, sir!” I wag 
left in the dark as to details. He had cer- 
tainly had Avs history before coming, as 1 
happened to know; but he was, like most of 
the people there, that much the better 
worth knowing. During years of acquaint- 
ance I, at least, came to like them, too, the 
longer they were known, Asa rule, the 
past was let alonethere. True, when you 
were introduced to a new-comer, after ask- 
ing ‘‘ Where are you from, sir?” it wasa 
standing joke to add: And what was it you 
did there, sir? In the case, however, of 
Mrs. McGregor the reference was purely to 
the exercise of a certain vigor on the good 
lady's part in days past, for which she was 
not more to be blamed than are her 
countrymen for Bannockburn. It was im- 
possible not to become very much attached 
to Mrs. McGregor. Certainly a more 
original person one does not often meet. 
She was so shrewdly sensible, striking at 
the very heart of matters in all she said. 

It was an event to dine with her, after 
special inyitation,. She lived in a double 
log cabia, ij is true; bub it was white- 
washed marble could, not have been 
whiter and the prim yard in front was 
radiant with flowers. No other housekeep- 
ing could make the oaken floors so clean; 
the reddened fireplace so bright, filled as 
it was in summer with evergreens; the rag 
carpet and oval mats, woven of many- 
colored strips, so smooth, as was the case in 
her house. The door of the corner cup- 
board in the parlor was ajar, so that you 
could see-how much silver there remained 
over and above that used upon the table. 
And what a dinner it was! So great was 
the variety, everything was ¢ooked so much 
betterthan anywhere else. She was so im- 
portunate im her hospitality that the choice 
was a hard one to make between an illness 
from having already indulged too freely 
and the risk of offending her by declining 
toeatany more. But the best of the feast 
to me were the Scotch words, which J had 
never before met with outside of 'Seott and 
Burns—words treasured by her during all 









man. H¢ was cleanly shaven, for th 
time in twenty years, and st | with his 
flowing white hair, erect, triumphant in 
his character of a somewhat suddenly-made 
** John Anderson, my Joe, Jobn.” 

Immediately after the marriage they went 
on a bridal tour to Scotland, the bride 
promising to bring back, if sbe ever came 
back, a Highland plaid for my little boy. 
She excused herself, on her return, 80 
much sooner than was expected, for not 
doing so on the plea that she had Jeft Scot- 
land suddenly. 

‘* Ye may say so,” her husband said, sig- 
nificantly. ‘‘It was in a hurry, sure 
enough,” 

old your tongue, gudeman,” the lady 
interrupted and with indignation. ‘‘ You 
should be ashamed to mention it.” 

“I’m not ashamed,” he insisted. ‘‘It 
was in this way,” he continuéd, as his wife 
got up and withdrew, in some heat: ‘‘ She 
told me so much about Scotland, Scot- 
land, Scotland; about the queen and the 
riches and the dukes and the great cities, 
and the good eating, and her kin and 
her clan, that I agreed to go. I had a 
nephew, too, in Liverpool. Well, we 
went to Liverpool, and it is not much for a 
town—nothing but big docks, that I could 
see. From there we went to Scotland. 
Whew! Scotland! It is a little bit of 
country, not as large as one of our coun- 
ties. Like it! What was there to like?” 
And my friend entered upon a vituperation 
of food, housing, and clothing there, of 
town and country, mountain and valley, 
customs and people, from his point of 
view as an old backwoodsman, which was 
as ludicrous as it was violent. 

“‘No, sir!” he added, at last. ‘“ You 
don't eatch me/ I wouldn't live in Scot- 
land not for Scotland. I told her I 
couldn't stand it. She said I must. I told 
her I wouldn't stand it. She said I should. 
Very well. I wrote to my nephew in 
Liverpool, and found out when the next 
vessel was to cross the Atlantic. When 
the time came, I got her to go with me to 
Liverpool, on a visit, you see, to my 
nephew. Of course, she left her things; 
but [had all mine. As soon asT got to 
Liverpool I sent my trunk on board 
and bought a ticket. One hour be- 
fore the ship sailed I said to her: ‘ Look 
here, old lady, I’m going back home. If 
you'll come with me, well; if not, good-bye.’ 
You see she hadtocome. Scotland?” with 
unspeakable disgust. ‘‘ No, sir. Not for 
me. Not if J know it!” 

And so they settled down. The one 
weakness of the Squire was for drink. No 
wonder, after a half century of indulgence. 
Excellent Mrs. Surge exchanged her town 
property for a small farm a few miles out, 
so as to keep her husband from tempta- 
tion. She kepta supply of spirits; but she 
also kept the keys. Every day, at a certain 
set time, she gave him exactly so much, 
and never a drop more. 

*‘No/ gudeman,” she would say, in an- 
swer to his daily pleading. ‘‘No/” And 
the grit as of the Scotch granite was in 
that unchanging no. It was the same 
hand, as firm as it was loving, which had, 
somehow, suppressed the tobacco—so far, 
at least, that there were no longer the 
traces of it on chin or bosom. The only 
relic of the habitual profanity was an occa- 
sional ‘‘ Good gracious, Granny!” from his 
lips, when astonished. Few things were 
more delightful to us than to accept an 
invitation for a day at their farm, which 
was order and neatness itself: There 
was a sleekness in the cows, e@ pro} 
Priety i the conduct of the Muscovy 
ducks, a decorum in the very’ pigs; 
telling of the hand of their*mistrese; 
But the glory of the place was ig the trans: 
formation she had wrought ’'in the old 
Squire. He was as scrupulously neat and 
clean now as herself. When I add that‘he 
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owas @ Dagby in perfect, gyn with his 
Joan, what more can be said? mun» 


ct instgnt- 










quent minister, on a visit to us, ‘and who 
professed to be of our denomination and 
from Scotland. He was ascertained, how- 
ever, to be an impostor, and disappeared. 
And now he returned agwin, under the 
wing, this time, of a certain bishop, whose 
Church he had joined. With that individ- 
ual he called onthe old lady at her farm, 
expecting to be entertained, asusual. But 
she saw. the wolf through all bis 
woolly fleece, and literally ran him and 
the astonished prelate off her place, 
with a tongue which she would have 
re-enforced with a broomstick, had it 
been necessary. An intimate friend of 
hers, a lawyer of distinction, had entered 
into an arrangement by which, in return, 
it was said, for the transfer to him of her 
property, he was to pay her an annuity for 
life, But, as the years rolled away, it was 
evident that the annuity would consume 
the property over and over again—the old 
couple were growing younger every day— 
and the lawyer canceled, with her consent, 
the contract in despuir. It is impossible to 
say how old her husband was when she led 
him at last into the communion of the 


' Church, to live and to die therein, respected 


of all, as fine a specimen of a Christian 
patriarch as I ever knew. 

Some people pay enormous prices for a 
rare old painting; it may be for an antique 
in coin or pottery. I confess to a passion, 
instead, for this old couple. She is alive 
to-day, and is, I am told,as bright and 
fresh, as original, independent, energetic, 
and young as ever. If her eyes should fall 
upon these lines, I want her to know that I 
will gladly come any distance to marry her 
again to anybody worthy of her. The 
fiber of such a woman is wonderful. It is 
as aromatic and lasting as cedar. 

Boston, MAss. 
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THE THEORY OF PENALTY. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D, 





Tue exclusively wtilitarian theory as to 
the connection between sin and penalty is 
not sufficiently comprehensive to be a just 
and faithful statement of the whole truth. 
The tendency of this theory is to strip 
moral action of its most cardinal elements, 
and regard sin or crime as a kind of infirm- 
ity, a constitutional imperfection, a sort’of 
natural necessity, possibly a normal stage 
in the development of'a human soul—at 
the most, a disease; or dérangement in the 
system of physical érder, rendering the 
subject chiefly an object of pity, rather than 
of stern condemnation. Penalty is, hence, 
viewed as legal medicine, to be prescibed 
in such doses as will be most certain to 
cure the patient and prevent the spread of 
the criminal contagion. Penal government 
is a hospital for the sick, and a quarantine- 
ground to keep the healthy from contract- 
ing disease. Judges, and juries, and jail- 
keepers are physicians skilled in the thera: 
peutic art" ‘makers are excellent 
writers on ‘the.best methods of practical 
bygiene. The Wl-desert of action as the 
basis on which penalty is grounded and to 
which it has primary reference is chiefly 
if not wholly dispensed with, and other 
reasons assigned for its infliction. 

This view leads to a system of affectional 
theology and affectional morals, not ade- 
quately appreciating the nature of moral 
evil nor adequately stating the true doc- 
trine of punishment. It makes “the love- 
force” the great force ina moral system 
and fails to see what we take the liberty of 
Calling ‘the conscience-foree. During the 
late war We heard the most terrible denun- 
Clations against treason, and especially the 
treason against which the nation was then 
contending. It was represented as the very 
blackest Of crimes; and yet the war was 
scarcely ended when many of these flaming 
denouncers all at once discovered that this 
horrible crime was mainly ‘‘a conflict of 
ideas ”—overlooking the material fact that 


one of the parties to this ‘‘conflict” was a 
civil government organized on the basis of 
popular rights, and containing. am adequate 
redress for all just grievances, and the 
equally material fagt that the other party 
consisted in. a*bend of rebels and ‘traitors 
combined - for 
this gove: 
interests of _- 
the sun.ever shone, The . 
vailed; eod, as the 
remarkable feet that not a 9 traitor in 
all this land has been tried and punished 
for the crime of treason. The American 
people certainly deserve a free ticket to the 
very best seat in the synagogue of honor 
for their generosity toward criminals. 
We know not where in the history of 
nations the like was ever seen before. 

The theory of penalty whick underlies all 
such exhibitions, when psychologically 
, tested, does not correctly register the man- 
| dates of man’s moral nature. The science 
lof ethics is the outgrowth of this nature; 
and, like all other sciences, it has its funda- 
mental axioms, One of these is the dis- 
‘tinction between right and wrong as an 
ultimate fact; and another axiom equally 
primary, imperative, and universal is the 
good-desert of right action and the ill- 
desert of wrong action, in themselves 
considered. We naturally connect happi- 
ness with virtue and misery with wicked- 
ness, not only as facts that are, but as facts 
that ought to be, Lll-desert is an essential 
part of our notion of a wrong act: We 
blame the actor; and when he is punished 
as he deserves we regard the fact as being 
right in itself, irrespective of the benefit to 
the punished or to society. No system of 
benefits could persuade us thus to regard it 
if we detached the idea of guilt from the 
sufferer and, hence, viewed him as tnno- 
cent, Quilt and ill-desert are always prior 
to the idea of benefit, and modify all our 
thoughts in regard to this benefit. 

When conscience condemns and punish- 
es the transgressor, he uniformly thinks of 
himself as suffering for his own fault. 
The remorse which he feels contains the 
following elements: first, the idea of good 
and evil; secondly, the idea of an obligato- 
ty law which he has broken; thirdly, the 
idea of his own .personal freedom in break- 
ing that law; and, finally, the idea of merit 
and demerit, and in his case that of 
demerit. The inward wretchedness that he 
experiences he proclaims to be a just mis- 
ery—a misery that he ought to suffer and 
does suffer because he has done wrong. So 
the case stands in the view of every soul 
smitten with the penal pang of remose. 
When conscience punishes, i)l-desert rather 
than utility is the prevalent idea. The 
guilty wretch does not for a moment imag- 

ne that the object of this pang is to pro- 
mote his own benefit and minister to the 
good of human society. 

There is, moreover, a moral system of 
Providence at work among men, under 
which virtue, as such, and because it is 
such, is rewarded, and vice, a@ such, and 
because it is such, is punished. - The moral 
quality of the act is the basis of the moral 
consequence. This system sometimes oper- 
ates with a power 8o absolutely destructive 
to the individual as to preclude all idea of 
benefit or discipline to the punished. Men 
may and some do go so far in the way of 
evil as completely to ruin themselves for 
time. They are utterly and irretrievably 
blasted and prematurely precipitated into 
the grave. They are the victims of the 
death-penalty as the ordained consequence 
of vice. Are they so punished for their own 
benefit and by way of discipline? Clearly 
not. There may be sufferings in the com- 
plex system of nature which are admonito- 
ry and reformatory—doubtless there are; 
yet there are others which are clearly penal 
and sometimes fatal. 

The God of the Bible treats sin as essen” 
tially evil in itself, as punishable in its very 
nature; and in so treating it he sets before 
the eye of humanity one of its own primi- 
tive thoughts. Onthis ground he threatens 
his wrath against sinners, expressing to 
them his moral sense in the premises, and 
impressing upon them the sanctity of his 
law asartleof duty. As manifested in the 
Scriptures, he is not merely the God of 
love; but also the God of justice, hating 
sin with an infinite abhorrence, often pun- 
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of the offender, and threatening to punish 
it with his eternal displeasure in the life to 
ceme. The theory of utility fails when 
brought to the test of God’s Word. It does 
not adequately represent the penal doctrine 
of the Scriptures. . 

It is no part of our purpose to deny 
the utility of punishment, or exclude the 
punished from all claims to our benevo- 
lent feeling. Yet we do mean to say 
that, as precedent to the doctrine of utili- 
ty and indispensable to its proper applica- 
tion, there is another and much deeper 
doctrine founded on moral ill-desert. In its 
absence, we cannot even understand what 
punishment means. To ignore this idea, or 
cast it into the shade, or occupy its ground 
with other ideas is to misrepresent the 
ethical constitution of man, and, as we 
think, the moral nature of God, as revealed 
in the Bible. There is in the human bosom 
a principle of justice, which has reference 
to moral character and which converts hu- 
man nature into a general police for the 
arrest of criminals, the protection of the 
innocent, and the vindication of righteous 
law. It disposes us to look at crime as 
crime and to deal with it as such. To this 
sentiment law appeals and upon it ought 
always to be based. It is the vital princi- 
ple of moral order in thig lower world. 
Though stern and earnest, it is not mélig- 
nant. To set up some other principle in its 
place or sacrifice it upon the altar of a 
mawkish sentimentality is alike subversive 
of truth and dangerous to the best interests 
of human society. Ought punishment to 
Sollow crime? This is the first and the great 
question, and not whether it will do any 
good or how much of such good it will do. 
No theory is right that overlooks this ele- 
ment of the case. 7" 
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MANGERS IN PALESTINE. 


BY PROFESSOR J. A. PAINE, 


‘* AND this shall be a sign unto you: ye 
shall find the babe lying in a manger.” 
How often the humble cradle of our Lord 
enters in our thoughts as we think of his 
birth and the circumstance attending his 
coming among men. Our fancies picture 
no events of his life more readily than the 
novel transactions that centered around 
the new-born Saviour, and among them 
the overcrowding of the kb@a or house in 
the village devoted to the entertainment of 
strangers, the resort to a stable for shelter, 
and the manger as the softest or only 
resting-place for the owner of the world, 

Probably very liffle resemblance exists 
in the modern stables of the Holy Land 
whereby to illustrate ancient ones. Gen- 
erally throughout Western Pulestine, at 
the present time, stables are assigned to 
the lower story of houses. The ground 
level is left without floor or pavement, and 
into this square room animals are turned, 
whether they be horses, mules, donkeys, 
or flocks of sheep and goats, promiscuous- 
ly. There is nothing except four bare 
walls of stone, and a surface under foot of 
mud and accumulations ofall kinds. There 
is no manger, for nowadays people in Pal. 
estine feed their larger beasts with barley 
in sacks suspended over the head, for, 
having no stock of cured grass or hay, they 
have no need of mangers. But the inhab- 
itants of Western Palestine have wholly 





" * changed from those of the Christian Era, 


and in their customs have departed more 
or less widely from the ways of their pre- 
decessors. 

Neither is there anything to be learned 
from the fact of a Chapel of the Manger in 
the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. 
A modern trough of marble, now hold- 
ing a figure of wax, on one side of this 
shrine, will deceive no one except the 
ignorant or credulous. A former cradle, 
whose finding was attributed to the Em- 
press Helena, long ago carried off to Rome 
and deposited in the Church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, was doubtless equally artificial 
and without bearing on the character of 
the original manger. 

But the fact that the Church of the 
Nativity is built over a cave may be one 
from which there is something to be learned. 
That silver star and those positive words: 
“‘ Hie de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus 
natus est,” marking the spot where the 
Child is supposed to have been born, lies in 
& niche at the eastern end of a long grotto 
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perhaps wholly but probably only in part 
excavated out of the rock. Now the deco- 
ration of this niche and the existence of the 
grotto date as far back as the time of 
Constantine the Great; and thus. this cave 
throws a strong presumption in favor of a 
cavern for the birthplace of our Lord. 

All early testimony, too, opposes a 
structure on the surface of the ground or 
the lower part of a private dwelling for the 
memorable stable, and favorsa subterranean 
retreat, either natural or wrought by the 
hand of man. The voices of the earliest 
fathers of the Chyreh unite in bearing 
witness to a cave for the place in which the 
birth of Christ occurred. Thus Justin 
Martyr, who died no later than 165 A. D., 
explains: 

** But the birth of the Child took place at 
Bethlehem, in the following way: inasmuch 
as Joseph had not in that town anywhere 
to lodge, he took up his quarters in a certain 
‘cave quite close to the village; and no 
sooner were they there than Mary bore the 
Christ, and placed him in a manger, where 
the magi, coming from Arabia, found him.” 
—(‘* Dial. cum h.” 

Origen also (220 A. D.); Eusebius, about 
a century later; Jerome, who during many 
years lived and wrote in the square cell 
adjoining the above-mentioned niche, all 
describe the ‘‘courtly stable” as a cavern 
in the rock. 

Thus both the character of a traditional 
site and abundance of earliest testimony 
agree upon a cave in the earth, in opposi- 
tion to a house upon the surface, empty of 
manger, for the stable birthplace of our 
Lord. If so, are we any nearer finding the 
required manger? Weare. For in ancient 
times animals of burden were fed not 
from hair-cloth sacks, but out of mangers, 
And these mangers were not portable 
troughs, resting on the floor; rather they 
were elevated fixed cribs, cut out of the 
sidé of the cave, made when the cavern 
was enlarged or wholly excavated in solid 
rock, 

This link which has been missing so long 
to the confirmation of Scripture has been 
wanting only because unnoticed in West- 
ern Palestine. In [Eastern Palestine, 
where cities often lie in ruins, as they 
flourished in the Roman era, where no 
intervening races have obliterated all 
traces of former custom, we may expect 
signs bearing on modes of life in the time 
of our Lord and to find out how men then 
fed their animals. Even now throughout 
this eastern half of Palestine the nomadic 
Bedwin, though they have no other pro- 
tection than tents the year through, in the 
inclément season drive their flocks, 
donkeys, and horses into caves of the 
earth for shelter. Such caves abound 
everywhere, as the reck is generally lime- 
stone and frequently cretaceous. Very 
often an old site of habitation, covered with 
ruins, will reveal entrances to as many 
caves as there were houses; nay, in some 
instances the caverns greatly outnumber 
remains ef fallen structures. Now the 
Arabs have hollowed out none of these. 
The very fact that they occur ameng the 
house-heaps upon hilly sites of towns that 
flourished ages ago proves them to be as 
old as the villages whose dwellings are 
fallen back to earth. Indeed, it is in many 
cases quite plain the sites themselves were 
chosen on account of numerous natural 
caves on the spot, But among these here 
and there in ruined towns as old as the 
Romans or older in Eastern Palestine real 
stables occur, and, because underground or 
hewn out of the living rock, are as imper- 
ishable and as fit for use now as when 
their authors brought them into existence. 
Such stables are furnished with mangers— 
mangers as perfect ag could be made by u§ 
to-day. Let me describe two of three 
examples. 

A ruined town called ’Afen& on Jebel 
*Aji(in has half a dozen of these rock-built 
stables. One of them underlies the 
square of the town,.where are ; 
cisterns holding water, when the qua of 
men who.dug them has been blown qmay. 
Its doorway, ornamented by pretty. little 
scolopendrium fronds, leads into a a single 
chamber, eight by twenty-three feet in size; 
whose ceiling and walls are smoothly-faced 
surfaces, in whose north si@@four mangers 
are. nicely hewn out, and in whose south 
side one, indicating the limit of its accom- 





modation. Another stable further west 


‘measures thirty by forty feet in size; and 
yet it is supplied with only eight mangers 
in two series, one glong the wall facing the 
entrance and ong.g@long the wall on the 
right, each manger cut out of solid rock, 
being from three to six feet in length. A 
third, on the southwestern slope of the 
town, near an old zig-zag line of fortifica- 
tion, opens into a large room, having stall- 
chambers on either hand divided off by 
i'two partitions of rock left in place. On 
the left the chamber proves to be ten feet 
deep by fifteen long, with three mangers in 
its partition, eacb four feet long by one and 
a half wide, covered by a low arch, equally 
long. On the right the stall-compartment 
proves to be about as deep—ten feet by 
twenty or more long—also provided in its 
partition of rock with no more than three 
mangers, these fully six feet in length and 
arched over in the same way. As the 
mangers are hewn out of the two partitions 
the animals stood looking: inward toward 
the central hall, from which grain or fod- 
der was placed directly in the manger 
under the arch, a keeper thus not being 
compelled to go round into the stalls 
among the animals to feed them. 

On the northern slope Jebel ’Ausha’, 
among its many deserted and ruined dwell- 
ing-places, and, in like manner, on its 
southern exposure in the valley below es- 
Salt, instances frequently occur of smaller 
caves provided with one or two cribs of 
rock in the wall for the feeding of animals. 

Further south, upon an unsually well- 
watered and grassy section of the eastern 
plateau, a ruin exists called el-Hannfittyeh, 
and in it another specimen, of a double 
perfect stable. Descending a trifle through 
an outer enclosure, forty feet square, one 
walks into the hill itself by entering a 
livery-stable of some ancient people. It is 
an excavation partly done by Nature, com- 
pleted by man, under a stratum of silicious 
limestone, which thus forms a rough ceil- 
ing for the whole apartment, not far from 
thirty-five.feet deep by thirty wide. All 
its fixtures are cut out of a soft, chalky 
stone. On either hand the central portion 
a stall-division, seven feet in width, for the 
standing of animals, is cut off by lines of 
mangers and pillars to support the ceiling, 
carved together out of the rock in place. 
Here again the beasts stood with their 
heads inward, to be fed from the central 
open room. Here five mangers are each 
not quite five feet long, a foot and a half 
wide, by one deep in size, and are raised 
about three feet from the floor. Under the 
stony cribs hollow spaces are cut out, as if 
for holding bedding by day. Over the 
mangers the rock is removed except in the 
four pillars which rise three to four feet 
more tothe ceiling. Besides these, recesses 





four feet square set in the rock at either 
end of the hal appear to provide space for 
the harness or the grain of the establish. 
ment. Here exists a stable as old as the 
era of Roman carving in stone, complete in 
all its appointments, enduring to the 
present moment to show us how mep, in 
time as far back as the Roman era of occu- 
pation in this country, kept and supplied 
their horses or meeker donkeys. Here it 
stands all ready for reoccupation, as evi- 
dently it is sometimes economized by 
crowded. flocks, to which the elaborately. 
wrought mangers are of no use. 

One example more will suffice. A won- 
drous story is told by Josephus of a young 
Jewish prince Hyrcanus who, by outwitting 
both father and brothers at the court of 
Ptolemy, in Egypt, drew such ill-will upon 
his devoted head that, on returning, he 
preferred to retire beyond Jordan to dwell, 
Here 

‘* He erected a strong castle, and built it 
entirely of white stone to the very roof, and 
had animals of great magnitude engraven 
uponit. ... 

‘*He also made caves many furlongs in 
length, by hollowing a rock that stood over 
against him; and then he made large rooms 
in it, some for feasting, and some for 
sleeping and living in.”—(A. J., xii, 4, 11.) 
And, we may add, some for stabling in. 
For at Araq el-Amir, as the place is now 
called, a large stable-cave occurs, full of 
stalls and mangers. Over against the re- 
mains of his beautiful palace a high cliff 
rises up, wrought in two stories of rock- 
hewn apartments. The lower story com- 
prises two grand halls for feasting, and 





several more for living in, while the upper 





story consists of a series of all sorts of 

lodges for his retainers, lofts, cellars, res- 

ervoirs, granaries, and the stable. Tosee 

the latter, one climbs a single inclined way 

to gain the gallery, raised fully thirty feet 

above ground, passes along on the right 

only to thé second opening in the cliff of 

rocks, and stands before th stable of 

Hyrcanus. It is a lofty, Weep cave— 

always a natural cavers adapted on 

all sides by the chisel of iin t0"his wants. 

At the mouth it must be fully thirty-five 

feet high; but it lessens constantly in hight 
as it goes back, till the ceiling almost 
touches the floor, one hundred feet from 
the entrance. In width it measures 
twenty-five feet at the front and twenty at 
the further end. Its furniture is this: 
About twenty stalls on each side almost 
run-round the cavern, cut out of a yellow- 
ish marly rock, full of Turritella-like shells. 
Each stall is indicated bya manger and a 
hole for tying a halter. The mangers are 
each eighteen inches square, sunken in a 
sort of running table two feet eight inches 
above the floor and two feet four inches 
wide, beyond which a running shelf, seven 
inches higher, joins with the side of the 
cave. The holes fortying occur between 
each manger, perforating a low projecting 
margin. In this instance the two rows of 
animals looked directly away from one 
another and the central part of thé stable. 
Thus were the beasts of Hyrcanus housed; 
thus were they seeured to their places; 
and thus were they fed and, perhaps, 
watered in elevated immovable square 
troughs of stone. But Hyrcanus took 
refuge in this secure retreat fully one 
hundred and eighty-three years before 
Christ; and thus we have the proof and 
pattern of mangers as they existed there, 
far back in the second century before the 
Christian Era. 

From these examples it appears that 
underground stables, either fitted caves or 
excavated chambers, supplied with fixed 
rock-cut mangers, did exist in Palestine io 
olden times, especially in the Roman era. 
Such a stable, withits permanent manger, 
exactly suits the wording of Luke’s narra- 
tive; and, it may be added, thus far noth- 
ing else has done so, and in all probability 
nothing else will. Hitherto a satisfactory 
fulfillment of the description has been 
wanting, and now such revelations of 
stables as they were placed.and atranged 
in the time of Herod, of our Lord, and 
even further back in antiquity are found, 
to confirm the letter of Gospel-history in a 
most surprising and satisfactory manner. 
No one may positively assert that the 
stable and manger of our Lord’s first days 
on earth were exactly of this sort; ‘but in 
all probability they were. With little 
doubt, that manger waamot some movable 
trough of weod or stone lying on the floor, 
either hollowed out of asingle block or com- 
posed of slabs, as the latest claimant in the 
grotto of Bethlehem is; but was a proper 
feeding-crib, raised nearly three feet above 
the ground, stationary, regularly and care- 
fully cut out of rock that formedsthe side 
of the cavern. 





IS THE SOUL NATURALLY IM- 
MORTAL? 


BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 





At the meeting of the Council of the Re- 
formed Churches in Edinburgh, last sum- 
mer, each member was presented with a 
copy of ‘‘Life in Christ,” an octavo 
volume by the Rev. Edward White, which, 
first issued in 1875, reached asecond edition 
in the next year. The book is an elaborate 
statement of that form of Universalism 
now knownas Annibilationism. The older 
Universalists held that all men are saved at 
once; that they pass immediately from 
death to glory. This view, however, has 
largely given way to the theory of Restora- 
tionism, which allows of retribution long 
and severe, but insists that ultimately all 
men, without exception, will be restored to 
the Divine image and favor. But within 
the last thirty or forty years there has 
arisen a third class of deniers of endless 
punishment, whose views are carefully 
stated and argued in the volume already 
mentioned, These persons hold that man 
is not by nature immortal; that immortality 
is a gift of, | which he confers only 





upon his own people; and that the wicked 
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after the judgment day pass totally out of 
being. The theory originated, obviously 
and even confessedly, in a desire to escape 
the constant faith of the Church that 
future retribution is strictly conscious and 
everlasting; but it is confidently claimed 
by its advocates to be both rational and 
scriptural, every way honorable to God and 
comforting to map. 

The corner-gtome of the theory is the 
denial of man’s matural immortality. If 
this be removed, the whole system falls. To 
this well-worn but always interesting theme 
it may, therefore, be worth while to turn. 
The arguments from reason by which the 
immortality of the soul is maintained are 
well known and need only brief mention, 
Ove is drawn from the nature of the soul 
as asimple and uncompounded substance, 
and, therefore, not subject to dissolution, 
so that it cannot perish except by an imme- 
diate act of God, who made it. Another is 
deduced from analogy, on the ground that, 
as matter does not cease to exist when it 
changes its form, there is every reason to 
suppose that the soul will still continue in 
being after it leaves the body. A third 
may be called the meral argument, sug- 
gested by the inequalities which prevail in 
the present life. There is, we know, a 
power in or over the universe which makes 
for righteousness, and the manifestations 
of its purpose, shining through the moral 
disorders which abound in this world, lead 
us to infer that in another life the balances 
will be acurately adjusted and good desert 
and ill meet their proper recompense, A 
fourth takes its data from the wisdom and 
goodness of the Supreme Being, who, it is 
thought, would scarcely create and foster 
beings made in his own image, and then, 
when their faculties have been trained and 
ripened by years of experience, tread them 
out of existence, in the face of the instincts 
and desires which he himself has im- 
planted. 


These and other similar considerations 
have a certain logical force and have been 
accepted as conclusive by many modern 
thinkers, Yet, as a matter of fact, they do 
not appear ever to have met the wants of 
those who were destitute of a divine reve- 
latidf. In Socrates, the wisest of the 
Heathen, the thought as given in Plato’s 
“Apology” is evidently « hope rather than 
& belief. And Cicero, as is well known, 
may be quoted on both sides of the ques- 
tion—éometimes cloquently maintaining the 
affirmative, at others ridiculing even the 
idea of future retribution. The accom- 
plished Julius Cesar asserted that death 
was the end of man; and Pliny, the ablest 
scientist of his day, anticipated the Freneb 
atheists in calling it an eternal sleep. Rit- 
ter deelares that froimithe general tenor of 
Aristotle’s writings **it is clear that he had 
no conception of the immortality of any 
individual rational entity.” The fact, then, 
that the learned of Greece and Rome either 
rejected the doctrine or held it with: an 
uncertain and wavering grasp is enough to 
show that the ordinary reasoning 1n favor 
of a truth so well adapted to conciliate 
favor was not felt to be conclusive. 

But there is another argument, the scope 
of which has been so immensely enlarged 
in modern times that the disregard of it by 
the ancients does not count against its 
inherent validity. This is the general con- 
sent of the race. The future existence of 
the soul has been held as a matter of popu- 
Yar belief by the people of every age and 
country. It is found among the Chinese, 
the Egyptians, the Hindus, the ‘Persians, 
the Greeks and Romans, the Druids, the 
Celts, the Germans, the Slavs, and a great 
variety of uncivilized tribes in North 
America and South, in the center of 
Africa, and in the islands of the sea. 
There are exceptions; but these are just 
enough to confirm the rule. The great 
body of the human family in every age 
have held, as they hold now, that the soul 
survives the body; and there is no way of 
accounting for this unanimity but by 
admitting the truth of thedoctrine. Either 
it was derived by tradition from our orig- 

inal ancestors, who obtained it from their 
Creator, or its evidences lie so deeply im- 
pressed upon the constitution of man that 
they compel assent. A judgment held so 
long, so widely, and by such different 
races must be deemed to be correct. 
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ut the advocates of annihilation not 
only disregard -this universal consent, but 
insist that their doctrine is strictly scrip- 
tural. They say that, in the biblical account 
of the Creation, when Moses says “‘ man 
became a living soul,” he uses the same 
phrase in Hebrew which he does when he 
says ‘‘ God created great whales and every 
living creature”; whence they infer that 
the beasts have the same soul as man and 
are equally immortal. Man is not a com- 
pound of spirit and matter, but a tertium 
quid, resulting from the complete identifi- 
cation of the two substances; so that when 
the body in dissolved that is the end of the 
whole organism. Accordingly, we never 
find in the Scripture such pbrases as ‘‘ the 
immortality of the soul,” ‘the undying 
spirit,” and the like. The threatening to 
Adam, Thou shalt surely die, meant simply 
and only the loss of life, immediate extinc- 
tion. Consequently, as most of the writers 
of the school affirm, at death the man 
wholly dies; nothing survives, and life and 
thought are restored only in the resurrec- 
tion. Others, as the author of “ Life in 
Christ,” maintain, not very consistently, 
the survival of souls during the inter- 
mediate state, which, however, is due not 
to their natural constitution, but to God’s 
good pleasure. But both agree in the 
belief that when the resurrection comes 
the good and evil are revived—the one class 
to be with Christ forever, the other to be 
immediately put out of existence. Ever- 
lasting punishment does not mean conscious 
penal suffering without end, but a literal 
cessation of being; and the true contrast 
between saints and sinners is that the 
former live in glory, but the latter do not 
live at all. 

Now, it may be reasonably objected to 
the natural mortality of the soul that it is 
contrary not only, as aforesaid, to the con- 
sensusgentium, but also to the consensus of 
the Christian Church, If this modern the- 
ory be true, then for eighteen centuries the 
Lord has left his Church in erropupon one 
of the chief points of revelation, although 
his recorded promise was that his Spirit 
would guide his followers into all the truth. 
This promise is consistent with partial or 
temporary aberrations; it is not consistent 
with universal and long-continued error 
respecting fundamental principles. Fur- 
ther, the doctrine is opposed to Christian 
consciousness. Not that any one is con- 
scious of immortality; but that every 
believer is conscious of a radical and 
immeasurable unlikeness between the two 
parts of his compound nature—the one 
heavy, senseless, and akin to the beasts that 
perish; the other ethereal, rational, and 
akin tothe angels. The dissimilarity is so 
great that almost the only way we can 
describe spirit is by denying to it the 
properties of matter. This being the case, 
to say that the spirit dies with its tenement 
of clay, and that necessarily, is to say what 
shocks the inherent convictions of $l 
Christians. ;' 

Moreover, the whole tenor of Scripture 
opposes this new-fangled conception. The 
Mosaic account of the Creation puts a wide 
difference between man and the lower 
animals. Both, indeed, are ‘‘ living souls”; 
but they became such in quite unlike 
fashion. Of the one God said ‘‘ Let the 
earth bring forth the living creature after 
his kind”; the other was an immediate 
creation of the Divinehand. ‘God formed 
man of the dust of the ground and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life.” This 
was done in pursuance of the decree ‘‘ Let 
us make man in our image, after our 
likeness.” But, as God is a spirit, without 
bodily form, his image could not consist in 
anything earthly or material. It must re- 
fer to Adam’s intellectual and moral nature 
as a free, self-conscious agent. Being a 
distinct personality, endowed with reason, 
conscience, and will, he belongs to the 
same order of being with God himself, 
Hence, he is able to know God and to have 
communion with him, and is, therefore, 
lifted immeasurably above the’ other in- 
habitants of this world. To put such a 
being on 4 level with the brutes, or to say 
that his soul and their soul are the same in 
kind, is a transparent absurdity. The sen- 
tence “Dust thou art, and unto dust thou 
shalt return” was indeed pronounced upon 

him; but only upon his body, for his soul 
was not dust, but the inbreathing of the 





Almighty, and, therefore, not included in 
the sentence. 

It is true that the Bible does not express- 
ly affirm the immortality of the soul or 
discuss the abstract doctrine. But the rea- 
son is that it always connects with the 
future life the retributions which alone 
give it ethical value. If the next world is 
only a prolongation or repetition of this 
one, immortality is meaningless. Hence, 
in Scripture, the life to come is always 
spoken of as the period of final and endless 
judicial award. So, too, both Testaments 
recognize a Wide difference between soul 
and body.” The dust returns to the dust, as 
it was, and the spirit to God who gave it.— 
(Eccles. xii, 7.) The psalmists make fre- 
quent reference to the flesh, on one hand, 
and to the soul or heart, on the other, as dis- 
tinct but component parts of our nature; 
so that man is not materialized spirit or 
spiritualized matter, but one personality 
composed of the two parts. Paul speaks 
of himself as ‘‘absent from the body,” as 
‘out of the body ”—phrases which cannot 
be intelligibly explained on any but the 
ordinary theory of human nature. 

Finally, both parties to this controversy 
hold that there will be a general resur- 
rection, followed by a final judgment. If, 
now, the wicked at death cease to be, what 
in their case is raised up with the body at 
the last day is a new being altogether; and 
this new being is punished for sins com- 
mitted by one long since perished. If, on 
the contrary, the wicked live on after the 
death of the body, as would seem to be 


‘absolutely certain from our Lord’s parable 


of Dives and Lazarus, it will hardly be pre- 
tended that this continuance of life is to 
them a gift of Christ; but, if not, it must 
be a natural endowment, a part of the con- 
stitution established at the creation of man. 

But why is this opinion—which is so wn- 
natural, so opposed to all human instincts, 
so needlessly degrading to a race made in 
the image of God—thus tenaciously held 
and advocated? Simply beeause of the 
recoil of most men from the idea of 
conscious endless suffering as the doom 
of the ungodly. But this is a mat- 
ter to be determined not by feeling or 
caprice, but by evidence. We know what 
the full wages of sin is only from 
the Word of Him of whose law sin is the 
transgression. No convict before a human 
tribunal determines his own sentence. 
Why should one before the Divine bar? If 
the Word of God says that there is no rest 
to the wicked hereafter, day or night, but 
that their sinfulness and their punishment 
are without end, it only remains to accept 
the truth, fearful as it is. If men call it 
harsh and cruel, we can remind them that 
by far the plainest and strongest utterances 
on the subject came from the lips of One 
of whom it was truly said that his love 
passeth knowledge. The few theologians 
who in ancient times opposed the Church 
Goctrine of retribution were called ‘“ mer- 
ciful doctors”; but the justness of the ap- 
pellation depends wholly upon the correct- 
ness of their views. If they were wrong, 
as we are persuaded they were and as the 
great body of the Christian Church in all 
ages has believed, then they were the most 
unmerciful of teachers. They weakened the 
sense of sin’s ill-desert; they lessened the 
necessity for the cross of Christ; they re- 
laxed the motives to speedy repentance and 
holy living; and they prepared multitudes 
for the most awful disappointment human 
beings can ever suffer—remediless ruin in 
the day of final account. What can be 
worse than to pass out of this world with a 
lie in one’s right hand; to lie down in the 
ease and security of the rich man in the 
parable, and then wake up where he did; 
to knock at Heaven’s gate with a confident 
expectation of admission, and then to hear 
the chilling words: Depart, for I never 
kn@w you? " 


‘ORK CITY. ‘ 
TT 

} Tae Library of Congress is in much need of 
new'etcommodations. Of the 315,000 volumes 
it now numbers 60,000 are piled about the 
floors. The files of. newspapers alone now 
exceed 5,000 bound volumes. The library has 
a full representation of the latest booke, doc- 
uments, and pertodicals to answer the numer- 
ous drafts made upon it during the session. 
—_ additions have lately been made, espe- 
cially in political economy and finance. The 
oe public makes considerable use of the 

ibrary, especially on Saturdays. 
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A CASHMERE SUIT. 
BY MARY AMELIA BARR. 


O, sor TEST Cashmere, since thou art the fashion 
Tell me thy story, as we sit to-day; 
Came thou from Tartar steppes, or plains Cir- 
cassian, 
Or guardian hills of mystical Cathay ? 
Australian ‘‘ walks,”’ or Zulu’s savage strand 
Or broomy braes of lovely Westmoreland ? 


So soft and delicate, that English fairies 
Might wear thy fleecy folds. Thou mayhap 
came 


From the green pampas around Buenos Ayres, 


Or mountains where fierce Affghans guard 
their fame. 
Not Jason’s fleece had tale more wild and 
strange 
Than thou could tell of travel and of change. 


Of lonely watches and of patient labor, 
Of peaceful shepherds underneath green trees, 
Of flocks kept only by the gun and saber, 
Of weary journeys over pathless seas, 
Of giants made of cranks and wheels and 
bands, 
And wondrous dyes from far-off tropic Jands. 


Of cunning hands that wove in strange devices 
Endless reliefs and borders, fold on fold ; 
Until thy web with many a charm entices 
The smile of beauty and the meed of gold. 
Yet, marvelous fleece, forget each memory 
In the still fairer ones that yet shall be 


When young Jeannette, with soft, persuasive 
fingers, 
Foldeth thy beauty o’er her gentle heart ; 
For Love around the maiden ever lingers, 
And all sweet things in her have sharé and 
part. 
Then thy strange fate shall find its noblest 
place, 
Blent with fond human hopes and human grace. 


———aaa—,— 


HARTFORD SOUTH AND THE REV. 
J. L. DUDLEY. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD HUNGERFORD. 


Tue members of Hartford South Asso- 
ciation have not been eager for newspaper 
warfare. Whatever ‘‘ weakness” may be 
charged to them, that of seeking newspaper 
notoriety does not form a part of it. The 
sin of the Association seems to be of a dif- 
ferent sort. At first it would not speak. 
Then it spoke its own mind, rather than 
that of Boston or Chicago. And so, accord- 
ing to a recent deliverance of The Congre- 
gationalist, a body of ministers represent- 
ing some of the largest churches of Con- 
necticut and composing the oldest associa- 
tion in the country has been ‘“‘hum- 
bugged.” 

It is not likely that the Association will 
retort anything to such language; yet it 
seems but just that some one should speak 
of the action of the Hartford South in the 
case of the Rev. J. L. Dudley, as no one 
can speak who took no part in that action. 
The Association is not indifferent to the 
opinions of brethren in the ministry, 
though it would rather incur the displeas- 
ure of the whole country than be unjust to 
one of its members, 

In the first place, then, let it be under- 
stood that Hartford South has acted in 
this matter with the greatest delibera- 
tion. It knew very well the responsibility 
with which it was charged. It knew what 
had been said about Mr. Dudley and what 
had been said about itself. It knew that, if 
it dealt unfairly with its member, he would 
hold it accountable before the public, as he 
ought to do. It knew that, if its course did 
not fall in with the ideas of the newspapers, 
East and West, it would hear from them. 

Hartford South has treated the case of 
Mr. Dudley with gravity. His published 
sermons early attracted its attention and 
were critically discussed by it. They passed 
through the hands of a committee, which 
made a full report upon them. Mr. Dud- 
ley was then invited to sit with the Associ- 
ation, and the best part of a day was spent 
in interlocution between him and the mem- 
bers. A second and final committee re- 
examined the sermons, previous to its re- 
port and the finding of the Association. 
Each committee, acting independently, 
came to essentially the same view as to 
the heterodoxy or orthodoxy of Mr. Dud- 
ley. That view is expressed in the action 
of the Association. The report of the final 
committee was presented at a full meet- 
ing. It was discussed sentence by sentence. 
It was subjected to only very slight altera- 
tions. It was adopted and passed with re- 
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surprise, no doubt—perhaps of horror—to 
The Oongregationalist to know that from 
the adoption of the report and its ordering 
into print as the answer of the Association 
to the public there was no dissent. Such 
unanimity is unusual. It must have had 
a ground. 

That ground is not far to seek. The 
matter submitted to the committee was 
very simple. It was appointed ‘‘ to report 
charges and specifications, if any shall be 
found, upon which the relations of Rev. J. 
L. Dudley to this Association should be 
dissolved.” That was its work. The 
resultis before the public. Thecommittee, 
representing differing shades of theological 
opinion, agreed upon certain facts: regard- 
ing Mr. Dudley and his teachings; stated 
the facts, stated its conclusion that, under 
those facts, there was not ‘‘ sufficient 
ground for making specific charges”; and, 
knowing that Hartford South would not 
expel a brother without specific charges, 
recommended that the case be dismissed. 
Such wastheresult. Everything depended 
on the question whether such specific 
charges could be brought and sustained 
as would justify excluding from fellowship 
a life-long member, the history of whose 
speculative thought was well understood 
from contact with him years ago. On that 
question the committee reported negatively 
and the case was dropped. Other associa- 
tions might have acted differently. Hart- 
ford South judged it wise to act as it did. 
The Congregationalist views this action with 
‘‘pain and grief.” In order to justify its 
grief, it undertakes to show, by a review of 
Mr. Dudley’s book by proxy (can it be that 
it has never read the book except by 
proxy?) and by extracts reported from its 
own hearing of sermons lately preached at 
Parker Memorial Hall, that Mr. Dudley is 
not fit to be a member of an association of 
Congregational ministers. The review of 
the book resolves itself into a discussion of 
the moral theory of the Atonement, a mat- 
ter over which Congregational ministers 
are sufficiently divided. The review 
recognizes ‘‘the quarry” from which some 
of Mr. Dudley’s ideas are dug—a very re- 
spectable quarry, indeed, in the estimation 
of not this state only, but the Christian 
world, Would The Congregationalist have 
fellowshiped Dr. Bushnell? 

In regard to the sermons reported from 
Parker Memorial Hall, the folly of the at- 
tempt to get up a charge out of them seems 
to have put the reporters out of patience. 
It is, perhaps, to that unhappy mood we are 
to ascribe the ugly declaration with which 
the article winds up, to the effect that Hart- 
ford South is humbugged anyhow. That 
seems to be the snapper to an otherwise 
very tame article. But what is an article 
without a snapper? The reporter was 
excusable for his impatience. On what 
one of all those extracts, so carefully jotted 
down, would The Congregationalist hang a 
charge? 

But specific charges are not necessary 
answers a late issue of the paper. An 
association is a ministerial club. It can 
put a minister out without specific charges. 
It may be so in Boston. It is not so in 
Connecticut. It is certainly not so in 
Hartford South. Whether such « proced- 
ure is justifiable anywhere depends on 
the importance which attaches to member- 
ship in an association. If, as we suppose 
is the case, even in Boston, a minister’s 
standing is in any important sense guaran- 
teed by his connection with an association, 
it is wrong to take action compromising 
that standing, except in a most orderly 
way and on the most definite and well- 
sustained eharges. If a minister's stand- 
ing is not affected by his relation to an 
association, it would puzzle, I think, even 
a Bostonian to tell of what particular con- 
sequence it is whether Mr. Dudley is in or 
out ef an association, and what the ‘pain 
and grief” of The Oongregationalist arises 
from. If this is a matter of mere good 
fellowship (of club taste), Mr. Dudley is 
certainly a brilliant and entertaining club 
member. But is there not ground to sus- 
pect that, if the Association had excluded 
Mr. Dudley, The Congregationalist, what- 
ever its theories, would have treated the 
action as seriously impairing his ministerial 
standing; or even have declared that his 
standing was taken away altogether? If this 
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markable unanimity. It will be a matter of | is so, it would have beena gross injustice | him till they looked up at him with amaze: | force, they might have thrown down this 


to exclude him without making definite 
charges and giving opportunity to answer. 
So Hartford South views the matter. 
Asan old association, it has antecedents, 
the benefit of which every member may 
claim. It has regarded itself asin an im- 
portant sense guaranteeing the ministerial 
standing of its members. It esteemsa good 
ministerial standing a sacred possession. 
Itsmembers haverights which bar summary 
procedure. They can claim from it and 
in brotherly love it is bound to extend pro- 
tection against misrepresentation, against 
misunderstanding, against hasty public 
condemnation or local jealousy. It has 
never understood that its chief office lies in 
the suppression of inquiry or of freedom 
of thought, or that its first duty to those 
who are banded with it in the work of the 
Gospel is discharged by lending a ready ear 
to the cry of heresy. 

Whether or not it be so elsewhere, here 
a member, and especially a member of 
long standing, can claim and receive the 
safeguard of a careful. investigation, a 
charitable intepretation, and a kindly 
judgment. 

But is not his preaching in Parker Me- 


morial Hall evidence enough that he does 
not preach the Gospel? Certainly not. It 
will not do, in judging Mr. Dudley, to for- 
get his long-cherished hope that by fresh 
methods of presenting truth he might reach 
the skeptical mind. It isa deep-seated con- 
viction with him that the Gospel can, with- 
out compromising it, be so stated as to 
commend itself to the doubting intellect. 
Whether he can succeed is not to be hastily 
determined. That he is sincere in the 
effort the writer is not alone in believing; 
and that he is bold enough to make the 
effort in Boston, where, more than any- 
where else in New England, suspicious eyes 
will be turned upon him by the guardians 
of Orthodoxy, may be enough to account 
for the fact that he gains a hearing with a 
congregation justly or unjustly charged 
with infidelity. His position there did not 
seem to Hartford South to constitute a case 
against him. He is not to be classed with 
those who have been settled over churches 
professing a definite form of Christianity 
and differing from us, He is not over a 
church. He is over an audience, which has 
no ecclesiastical standing whatever. So 
far as that is concerned, he might just as 
well be preaching from a dry-goods box on 
a street-corner. And, so viewing his work, 
while some members were free to express 
dissatisfaction with his position, others 
were much less dissatisfied, and all agreed 
that there was notin it sufficient ground 
for an ecclesiastical procedure. 
CENTER CONG. CHUROH, MERIDEN, CONN. 
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AMERICAN HEARTS. 
A TALE IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 











CHAPTER Il, 

‘Hr’s a bad lot,” said Old Hugh Hardy, 
crooking his thumb at the boy. 

‘*Yes, a very bad lot,” shivered the 
Colonel. ‘‘ He comes from a bad stock, he 
does. I told youa Boston schoolmaster 
wouldn’t do.” And the Colonel nursed his 
cucumber, and held his old head to one side, 
and looked down tranquilly in the face of 
his sleeping baby. 

“‘ That boy—I mean the boy—that dread- 
ful bad boy—why, he will break his 
teacher’s heart. He’s got no character. 
He’s got no status—no status, Col. Ashley.” 

‘‘He will break his teacher’s heart,” 
replied Dobson. ‘‘ He will break up my 
school. He will ruin my character. I 
came here, gentlemen of the school com- 
mittee, as you know, an humble school- 
master, with aspirations for something 
higher, with qualifications for something 
better; indeed, [came with an honorable 
and a laudable desire to build up a charac- 
ter among you and get on. Get on, gentle- 
men; get up in the world, get up in the 
world.” And here he rose higher and 
higher. In fact, he had been rising on 
that one long leg of his ever since he began 
to make this speech to the committee, 
which no doubt had been long in prepara- 
tion; and now he stood tall and towering 
over the heads of the two old fossils before 
sCopyright, 1878. Rights of dramatization” re- 
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ment and admiration. But alas! the pride 
that runs before a fall. He had, unfortu- 
nately, backed close up against the face of 


‘Ben Hardy, who sat by the side of Flora, 


chewing gum and flourishing a crooked pin 
in his fingers, Flora was encouraging 
him with all her might; for they had made 
friends now and were watching the tower- 
ing school-master with an interest rarely 
exhibited on their faces at his customary 
speeches. ‘‘ But that boy, that ungrateful 
orphan, to whom I have sought to be 
father and mother and brother and sister, is 
breaking my heart!” He clasped his two 
hands on his heart only for a second. Was 
ita pin? 

The towering teacher slapped his two 
hands on the lame end of his back and spun 
around and around on his heel; while the 
school committee, in a body, adjusted their 
spectacles and went up before and stared 
intently at Ben Hardy. But Ben was too 
deeply immersed in his book to even seem 
to be aware of their existence. Flora 
dived down in her pocket, and brought up 
her usual handful of peanuts and placidly 
offered them to the committee; but she 
betrayed nothing. : 

Archibald Dobson was wild with agony, 
mental and physical. The little girls gig- 
gled. The little boyaywere holding their 
books to their faces almost bursting 
with laughter. He on his one leg on 
the very verge of a volcano. If things 
went on in this way, there would be an 
open rebellion in less than two minutes, 
and the school would be broken up and the 
teacher disgraced in this young and rising 
settlement. ‘‘Oh! my character! my char- 
acter! How shall I get on? 1 must get rid 
of these old fossils, so that I can thrash the 
school into order. What can 1 do? Qh! 
that these venerable old vegetables would 
be gone!” 

He stopped, put his finger to his forehead, 
as if inspired by a new thought. ‘I have 
it!” he said, chuckling to himself, And 
he hobbled up before old Hugh Hardy. 

‘Yes; as I was saying, gentlemen of the 
schoo] committee,” and he sighed deeply 
and rubbed the lame end of his back—‘‘ as 
I was saying, I came here to geton. Iam 
determined to build up a character and get 
on.” Just then a little boy on the further 
end of a bench broke out in an open 
snicker behind his book; and Dobson shuf- 
fled across and took him by the ear. He 
twisted him as an engineer twists his key 
of the engine when he wants to whistle. 
Dobson whistled this little engine, and then 
hobbled back. ‘‘As I was saying, I am 
determined to build up a character in your 
midst and get on. But times are very 
hard, Mr. Hugh Hardy, very hard; and I 
have so many expenses and so little money 
that I feel that I am compelled to appeal to 
you.” Here a little boy got his bare foot 
twisted in under the bench, and begun to 
how]; and Dobsen had to hobble off in that 
direction. 

‘‘He wants to borrow money! By the 
holy spoons, he wants to borrow money!” 
growled the old miser, ‘‘I won’t loan him 
a cent!” 

‘‘T won’t loan hima cent!” echoed the 
old vegetarian, as he contemplated his 
cucumber. 

‘“‘Good-day, Mr. Archibald Dobson; 
good day. We're perfectly satisfied with 
the school. We hope you'll get on and up 
in the world. You deserve it!” said old 
Hugh Hardy, over his shoulder, as he 
hastened away. 

‘*Yes, we hope you'll geton and up in 
the world. You deserve it!” shivered the 
Colonel, with a demoniac smile at the 
teacher, as he nursed his cucumber with his 
left hand and with the right jerked about 
his neck, as if imitating the accomplished 
act of hanging somebody, and then threw 
his thumb up over his shoulder at Dobson 
and was gone. 

Two little boys snickered behind their 
books; and, in punishment therefor, four 
little boys and two little girls had their 
ears pulled, till you might have thought 
there were six little trains just about to ar- 
rive in town. 

But now he once more rubbed his back, 
and then began to tower up above all his 
troubles. Once more he was master. And 
he was now a terrible master, indeed. Why 
did not these boys rebel? With their united 





man and tied him; or, what had been bet- 
ter, carried him to the river and thrown 
him in. But no; had they raised a hand or 
even dared complain to their parents, they 
would have been flogged at home, and at 
school also. Such was the hard and heart- 
less home discipline of the West in the 
early days. It was all born of the proverb 
‘‘ Spare the rod and spoil the child.” Often 
and often 1 have known the most pious 
people I ever saw to beat their poor little 
offspring, as a religious duty. Would these 
boys ever raise a hand in rebellion? Thus 
far, not even Ben Hardy had dared think 
of it. 

Flora sat by his side, fat and radiant- 
faced, quietly eating her everlasting quota 
of peanuts and calmly waiting results. 
Ben was chewing gum with fervor and 
trying to spit down a crack in the pun- 
cheon floor. Arthur Lemont was busy 
with his book; but instinct and experience 
too told him there was about to be a storm. 
Adora, the stout-hearted girl, sat, in her 
atorm of black hair, looking out the open 
window at the many colors of the maple 
and ash and oak and poplar leaves; look- 
ing at something far away; thinking, per- 
haps, of something very near. 

The teacher looked at his watch. ‘‘ Take 
your places for spelling!” There was a 
rush and a scramble and a storm of torn 
spelling-books was blown about the room 
and thrown about the benches; and then 
the big boys and the little boys and big 
girls and little ones all stood up in a 
crooked, broken line, and waited for their 
words. Then the teacher went up to 
Arthur, and lifted the dunce’s cap from his 
head. He took his place. It was at the 
head of the class. Ben kept chewing at 
his mouthful of gum and spitting back 
over his shoulder at a mark on the wall; 
while Flora leaned forward, quite over- 
shadowing two little mites at her side, and 
persistently plied her rosy mouth with 
peanuts. 

In those days all the boys, as a rule, 
chewed gum, in the West. It was a sort of 
first step toward the then universal accom- 
plishment of chewing tobacco. The girls 
chewed taffy or molasses candy. Peanuts 
were precious and rarethen. But wealthy 
Ben Hardy nearly always managed to have 
his pockets full when he came near a’ big 
girl; and Flora was always supplied, and 
was hence always happy. She was forever 
munching nuts. A peanut was rest to her 
troubled spirit. A peanut to her was a 
power, a sort of Archimedes’s lever. With 
& peanut she might move the world. If 
she offered a man a handful of peanuts, it 
was as if this great, big, green, red and 
rosy-faced girl, born in the deep shadow of 
the wilderness, had offered him her pure 
but very simple heart. To her there 
seemed to be nothing more that could be 
done. That was her pipe of peace.- Poor 
child! She had never been to Boston. 
She had never seen a city. A city? She 
had never even so much as seen a single 
brick. She was the first of a new rece of 
human beings. She was an Eve, man- 
made. In this garden where she grew no 
serpent had yet been discovered. She had 
not fallen or yet tasted fruit. 

The teacher stood before the line, book 
in band. She saw that he frowned. She 
feared for Ben; and she boldly stepped for- 
ward and offered him a handful of pea- 
nuts, He frowned only more terribly, and 
pushed her back in line, where she stood 
with bowed head and lifted her apron to 
her eyes. 

“ Baker /” thundered the teacher. Arthur 
spelled the word, ina voice low and re- 
spectful. ‘‘ Shady /” continued the “oe 
pedagogue. A little bit of a boy, who 8 
close to the floor, squealed out the word 
letter by letter. ‘‘ Lady/” roared Dobson. 
L-a—la—d y—di—Lady! fiercely bawled 
the ironical Ben, and so outdid the master 
that he was quite crushed. Then a boy 
with a voice that squeaked all up and 
down the scale, including even some notes 
not heard in any foreign composition, 
spelled the next word, with great effort and 
agony and much twisting and toiling of 
toes and fingers. Ando on, till the whole 
‘column in the book was spelt; and then 
the teacher, making a tremendous bow, 
which the scholars were taught to imitate 
declared: “School is dismissed!” 
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What a rush and what aracket! All the 
pent-up deviltry of the day burst forth. 
Howls and shrieks and yells! Ben Hard 
leaped on top of a bench, and, flapping bh 
arms as if they had been wings, he began , 
to crow like a chicken. 

But alas! the long, strong hand of the 
teacher reached out and took him by the 
back of the neck. The poor fellow wilted 
at once and sat down. Flora turned back 
from the door, and offered him a handful 
of peanuts; but he refused to be consoled, 
and she, bowed and silent, drew her red 
hood over her head, took her little dinner- 
basket on her arm, and, while the teacher 
stood frowning thunder on the fast-disap- 
pearing little fleet, she was gone. 


Arthur, who had really feared that he 
was the boy to be punished, began to 
brighten up. Was it possible that a boy 
was to be whipped, and that boy not be 
himself? He stepped up briskly, took 
Adora’s little basket from .the wall where 
it hung, with its jelly-pot, teaspoon, and 
little knife hidden down inside, and smil- 
ingly handed it to her. He adjusted her 
tattered shaw] on her shoulders, and, feel- 
ing only grateful to the teacher, was going 
out of the door, with a glad heart, by the 
side of the gir] he loved, 

He felt a hand on his shoulder. He 
turned, looked up, and saw the frowning 
face of the master. He was not so tall now 
by some inches, and suffered himself to be 
led by the ear and set down on the bench 
opposite the coward, Ben Hardy. Did it 
occur to those boys to combine and thrash 
this impostor? Adora tarried about the 
door. The merry shouts of ‘the escaped 
little ones were fillmg the maple woods; 
but this strong, resolute girl, who knew 
there had been too much of this wrong, still 
hung about the door. 

‘* Arthur Lemont, stand up and be pun- 
ished.” 

The boy stood up, held out his hand, and 
the teacher fairly blistered it with blows of 
the ferule. 

‘* Ben Hardy, stand up and be punished.” 

‘* Don’t you dare to strike me with that, 
you limping, lying Yankee schoolmaster, 
you! If you touch me, I'll thrash you, and 
my father he’ll have yeu kicked out, 
and—” 

The master had gone too far to retreat. 
‘* Ben Hardy,” he began, as he reached and 
clutched his hand, ‘‘I am your school- 
master. Iam no angel, I know; but I am 
the master, and you must mind. You will 
break up my school. I must punish you 
just this time.” 

The blow descended, and the next instant 
Ben’s hand was on the throat of the teacher, 
who, choking, sank to his knees, while 
Ben’s other hand was raised to strike hima 
tremendous blow in his helpless face, 

** Don’t strike the master! Don’t strike 
a cripple! Don’t you strike a man when 
he’s down! If you do, if you do,I will 
thrash you!” 

It was Arthur who, with clenched fists, 
stood threateningly before Ben Hardy. 
Ben released his hold and, while the 
teacher rose to his feet, turned on Arthur. 

‘How do you dare interfere?” cried 
Ben. 

“That's 
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right, Ben! That’s right! 
Thrash him! Lick him, for daring to 
interfere!” cried the adroit Dobson. 


*‘Lick him, for interfering!” And he 
stood behind Ben Hardy and lifted his 
stout cane, as if to deal a tremendous 
blow on the head of Arthur. “TY 
tell your father, and have him expelled, 
Go in, Ben Hardy! If you don’t thrash 
him, I will!” And the cane was about to 
descend on the boy’s head, as he stood con- 
fronting Ben Hardy. 

But instantly a black-eyed, black-haired 
girl, who had sprung all wild into the mid- 
dle of the floor, dropped her basket with a 
crash, as she snatched a knife from it, and 
rushed upon the master. 

‘Strike him, if you dare, and I’ll split 
you in two!” 





CHAPTER IV. 
**OLtp CowcuMBERS ” 


It was a woody walk on the sloping 
shore of the Ohio. Two men passed slow- 
ly up and down the deep and delightful 
copse of maple, in the sweet Indian Sum- 
mer, by the narrow Indian trail. More 
than five years had passed, and the pliable 





and plastic minds and bodies of the young 
people of the little log-cabin school-house 
had undergone a change notable indeed. 

Here was father and son, old Ralph 
Hardy—‘‘ Hard Old Ralph Hardy” the 
miser was ealled now by the neighbors who 
had begun to press in upon bim and the 
old Col. Ashley and to want their lands and 
to wonder how they came to possess so 
much. 

**T tell you, Old Cowcumbers has got to 
take a walk.” 

This was said emphatically by the father, 
as he faced his son suddenly in the trail. 

‘* Well, let him take a walk. Who cares 
for Hecuba, or who cares for hic—hic—who 
—but, old gentleman, if the land is his, it’s 
his, and what are you going to do about 
at?” 

Evidently the young man, Ben Hardy, 
had followed in the steps of his father’s 
virtues, and was now a drunkard. 

These two men were talking business. In 
Italy traffic is done in the open squares. 
The Rialto, where all the moneys of the 
Middle Ages changed hands, was simply a 
high bank, an open street, then a bridge. 
To-day in California people talk business 
in the street, but not in their houses, as in 
New York and Boston. In the Great West 
men were accustomed to meet in the open 
roads, sit down on the mossy trunk of some 
fallen monarch of the forest, and there talk 
over the gravest affairs, They had but few 
horses to talk in, up to yesterday. And 
then the sweet air, the scenery, the wooing 
weather—all these invoked it. After all, 
climate is king. 

‘The land is not his. He sold it tome 
for whisky. He gave me all these papers. 
He said they were deeds of his land. My 
lawyer, Archibald Dobson, says they are 
not worth a rush.” 

‘Well, they don’t look like they’re worth 
much,” hiccoughed the son. 

‘IT gave him ten barrels of whisky— 
enough to drown him. But he was ed- 
ucated; he had a character; he had a 
status. Ben, beware of people of educa- 
tion. I’m sorry you’ve got it.” 

“Oh! I haven’t got it very bad.” Ben 
shrugged his shoulders and talked of ed- 
ucation as if it was a sort of small pox. 

‘*Ben, he’s got to go. There he sits and 
shivers, and echoes all I say, and acts like 
a fool; and I can do nothing with him. 
You've got to take him in hand, or all is 
lost. I’ve given all my life for you, Ben. 
I wanted this land to be all mine. I 
wanted to found a family, an humble and 
honest family; to be remembered when I 
am dead; to have grandchildren educated, 
with characters and with statuses.” 

‘* Well, well, old man! There, don’t 
take itso hard. L’ll—I’ll marry Dory yet. 
And what do you want me to do with the 
venerable old vegetable?” 

‘* Make him take a walk. Make him go 
South. He’sarebel, anyhow. Put him in 
a boat and send him down the river. Send 
him down the river without a boat. Send 
him down to meet the playful crocodile; 
for while he lives you won’t get the land, 
even if you do get the gal. Send him to—” 

‘* What!” cried Ben, as if the awful sug- 
gestion of his father had paralyzed him. 
“You ask me to murder an old man! 
You, who have been always wanting a 
character and a status! You ask your son 
to murder your old friend? Ne, no! You 
have sunk my soul low, very low; drewned 
my conscience in your whisky barrels, 
But no, no! Not that, old man; not that! 
Farewell! I shall go to the war and—” 

‘‘Hello! Good-morning, Mr. Ben Hardy.” 
This was Archibald Dobson, the peda- 
gogue. He was bristling all ever with 
papers, sticking from every conceivable 
pocket and place. Even his tall black hat 
was bursting with papers, for he was now 
an advocate. 

“Hello! Mr. Dobson! You a lawyer 
now?” answered Ben, as he staggered just 
a little and turned back to his father, after 
meeting the lawyer and almost bumping 
his nose against his tall stove-pipe hat. 

“Yes, yes. Gettingon, gettingon. Get- 
ting up in the world, Mr. Ben Hardy.” 

‘But I say, Mr. Ralpk Hardy, it is all 
right now. I have gone all through the 
papers, and—” 

“And it’s allright? It’s all right, Mr. 
lawyer?” cried the old man, snatching 
eagerly at the papers. ; 
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“All right, Mr. Hardy,” answered Dob- 
son, with dignity, as he held back the 
papers. ‘‘ But nowI must have my fee.” 

“There, there! I brought it! It’s all 
right!” cried the old man, as he forced a 
lot of money in the lawyer’s hands and 
reached for the papers. 

Dobson smilingly pocketed the fee, 
handed him the papers, and, lifting his hat, 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 

“And so it’s all right? The land is all 
mine? These papers are good?” ~ 

‘Good? Good? Yes. That is, they are 
as good as they ever were. But the mort- 
gages were not recorded, and the deeds 
were not witnessed or acknowledged, and 
they don’t state any consideration, and they 
are signed at the top, instead of the bottom. 
But they are as good as they ever were.” 

‘* As good as they ever were?” 

‘*Yes. But they never were worth a 
Continental.” 

** Hello! Who comes there?” said Ben, in 
a sharp whisper. Possibly a subtle essence 
and instinct of the presence of the woman he 
loved sharpened “his dull, muddled senses. 
Possibly his life in the wilderness, where 
one’s life often depends on his alertness 
and keen sense of sound, made him more 
quick to hear the approach of intruders. 
At all events, on turning around, he saw 
coming down a slope, almost hidden with 
the surging gold and purple leaves of 
Autumn, two figures—Adora Ashley and 
Arthur Lemont. They were talking very 
low. His head was leaning tenderly to 
hers. Evidently he was pleading with her 
the one great cause, the one great question 
that a man argues and urgeseloquently and 
honestly and ably but once in his life. 

Ben Hardy clenched his fists, and then, 
seizing both his companions, he forced them 
out of sight and away. 

‘“‘It’s true, I am poor, Dora. But see! 
This little staff of golden-rod that nods 
‘ good-morning’ to you is more lovely than 
the deckings of a palace, and it is to be 
had for the plucking.” 

‘Ah! butit is not wealth. ’Twill not, 
buy you bread.” 

‘© Wealth in this world, Dora, is the ap- 


preciation of the beautiful. Every leaf here! |: 
is a miracle. 


Every bud is a resurrection. ! 
The winds let loose from the hand of God 
kiss my face and speak of him.” 

*‘ Arthur, there is work to do; fields to’ 
plant and yellow harvests to gather. You 
have preferred to look into space and listen 
to the winds.” 

“Dora, farewell! I have not looked 
down into the mud. I have looked up, be- 
cause there is more pure gold in one little 
star than in all the dirt of the’earth. I have 
looked into space, for the face of God; not 
at my feet, for the follies of man.” 

‘Arthur, Arthur, you misjudge me. 
There sits my father, at his cabin door, 
starving, starving! Do youunderstand? In 
a land bursting with abundance, starving. 
He is ill; my hands are hard with toil. 
You come to me in the mellow, golden au- 
tumn, raving like a dreamer. 1 would not 
do you the wrong to wed you.” 

‘“‘Tell me, then, what I may do. Give 
me some possible task, else I will end it all. 
Years I have followed you. But here lies 
the end and limit of my life. I offer it 
you. You will not have it. I shall give it 
to the storm and elements about me,” 

‘‘But, Arthur, your heart is filled with 
song and the love of country.” 

‘* My heart, itis as cold and empty asa 
dead man’s hand.” 

‘‘And my heart, Arthur, is—” 

“And then you do not love him. You,” 
cried he, springing forward and clasping 
her hand—‘“‘ you do not.” 

‘‘Alas! what have I said and done?” 
Then, pushing him from her tenderly, she 
said, as if the falsehood was choking her: 
‘‘]—I—yes, I do love, I do love him; and I 
will be his wife, his loyal, true, and faith- 
ful wife, my whole life through.” 

‘* He will drag you to perdition.” 

‘¢T will lift bim to salvation.” 

‘* He is a drunkard and a liar.” 

‘He is a drunkard and a liar; but does 
he need me the less? You tell me you will 
die, perish in the body, if Iam not yours. 
He will perish, soul and body, if I do not 
help.” 

‘‘Dora! Dora! You strong and incom- 
prehensible creature! What do you 
mean?” 
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‘*T mean to save this man, Ben Hardy, 
soul and body.” 

“And give your life and my life to ‘save 
this man?” 

‘Let each man save one man, and the 
world will soon be saved.” 

‘To give my life to save my rival?  Itis 
asking too much. Let my ghost go forth 
upon the winds to-night.” 

“Arthur, you would take your life in 
your own hands?” 

“Aye, that I will. My soul hath a pride 
that will not survive defeat.” 

“And you would rush unbidden into the 
presence of God, like some uninvited guest 
atsome grand festival? Wait till you are 
asked to come.” 

‘“‘T would not seek God, but escape 
man.” 

‘And, like some coward in a battle, 
fly from the fight before you? Listen, 
Arthur. You would throw away this life. 
Give it to me.” 

He held his head, struggled with himself, 
and at last raised his face to-hers, and gave 
her his hand. 

“It is yours. What will you have me 
do?” He said this slowly, sadly, and earn- 
estly. 

‘*My father and my future husband—” 

‘‘Your father and your future husband! 
I hate them, I abhorthem. I would throw 
them both into the Ohio.” 

‘‘ Arthur! Is this the love, the religion, 
the self-denial you taught me? Why, you 
talked to me of unselfishness through 
eternity. Did you ask my hand for your 
own selfish pleasure? Or did you think at 
all of my future—the growth and garden of 
my own soul for the world to come?” 

‘Dora, I am not equal. You overtop 
me asa pine. Take my life, my future. 1 
devote it to you and yours, I will seek 
your father now; and he—ah! he, Ben 
Hardy, is here!” 

‘Ho! ho! And he would tumble your old 
father and me into the river. Would he? 
Well, be has my permission to send the old 
party, Old Cucumbers, flitting down to the 
land of the whales-and, the crocodiles. But 
as for Ben Hardy, I think not.” 

‘Softly, Ben Hardy. You do not know 
‘that boy. His crime is that he has a heaft. 
His pride is that he has kept it pure and 
true.. His is a law like the laws of the Old 
World when men dared to have a heart 
and dared to admit it.” 

“Oh! that’s all missionary talk (bic)! I 
heard something like that at chureh, the 
other day. But for me, a (hic!) short life 
and a merry one, my girl.” 

‘‘It will, indeed, be a short life and a 
miserable one, if you do not reform.” 

‘* Well, well! Whom the gods love die 
young, the schoolmaster says. But, if 
you'll say certain you'll have me, I’ll re- 
form to-morrow. Give me your hand, 
Adora—Miss Ashley. Why do you always 
look so at-me and keep me away? You 
give him your hand, and he dares call you 
Dora. You chill me to death with that look 
of yours. Give me your hand. 1| will re- 
form to-morrow.” 

“‘Then I will give you my hand to mor- 
row.” 

“You are right. You are right.” The 
man Jet his outstretched hand fall and his 
head hung with shame. ‘‘I am a wretch. I 
ama brute. Icome to you drunk. Iam 
so fallen that I ask to take that pure white 
hand of yours in mine, that is foul with 
sin. But say you will have me and save 
me.” 

‘When you reform.” 

‘*Then I will reform to-morrow. I’m 
not fit to take you now. No, nor even fit 
totake your hand. But I will reform to- 
morrow. I will find your father. I will 
be his friend. I will wash my hands of all 
this misery. I will be a man. I will re- 
form to-morrow.” 

The scene changes to a clearing and a 
cabin on the banks of the Ohio, where the 
river runs deep and narrow through its yel- 
low bed, with its yellow borders of leaning 
and leafy wood. 

The old Colonel, with his Indian blanket 
about him, sits at his cabin-door, shivering 
in the sun. Dilapidation, desolation, ruin 


are around him. There is a big stump in 
the middle of the little clearing or door- 
yard, and around this stump twines with- 





ered pumpkin vines and against it clusters 
a dense gcowth of frost-bitten tomato-statks. 
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That inseparable cucumber rests on the top 
of the stump. 

“‘Don’t stand in my sunlight, Arthur. 
Don’t stand in my sunlight. And then I 
can’t see my cowcumber.” 

‘* Well, what do you want to be forever 
looking at that cucumber?” 

‘“Why, because, when I see the cucum- 
ber—why, then I can sb-sh-sh-shake so 
much easier.” 

‘‘Well, what do you need to shake and 
shiver and chill for, anyhow, my good old 
man?” 

‘“‘Why, because, when I have the ch-ch- 
chill, why, I don’t have the fever.” 

“Well, Col. Ashley, I have come here 
this morning,” said Arthur, smiling, in 
spite of his misfortunes that morning, ‘‘to 
assist you. I am determined to help you.” 

“‘Yes, help me. Help yourselves, too, 
for my land and my daughter. That’s 
what you all want,” 

‘*Oh! but I protest, Col. Ashley.” 

““That’s what you all want. I know 
you. But you can’t. Look here, young 
man. I came here after the Mexican War. 
I laid out Jand-warrants all over this coun- 
try—covered it like a blanket—” and then 
he shivered again; ‘“‘and I am going to keep 
it covered. Now, do you know what I have 
been sitting here shivering in this blanket 
for?” ‘ 

**T cannot imagine, Col. Ashley.” 

‘* Well, sir, this Jand has got to rise. I 
have been sitting here nearly twenty years, 
waiting for the rise.” And then he drew 
his blanket closer around him, looked at 
his cucumber, and shivered again. 

Just then far off on the opposite bank 
of the river was heard a clear, rmnging, 
martial air. The loud, piercing fife and the 
roll of the drum startled the old man as if 
he had been an old war-horse in his stall. 

‘What's that? What’s that? Mexico? 
Chapultepec? Cerro Gordo? What’s that, 
my boy? You have not been sitting here 
and shivering for ten years. What does that 
mean? You read and hear what goes on.” 

‘It means war, Col. Ashley. <A war in 
the South.” 

‘‘In the South? My South? Old Vir- 
ginia? Old Kentucky? A war, and I not 
there?” 

‘Yes, a war. The South is in rebellion. 
The North has gone down to thrash her to 
submission ” 

‘‘Thrash ber? Thrash my South?” The 
old man had sprung to his feet, thrown off 
his blanket, and, listening to eateh the 
strains of martial music, and pressing his 
fiuger to his forehead a moment, as if to 
try and comprehend it all, hedashed Arthur 
aside and started down the steep bank. 

The young man laid hold of him; but, 
with a leap, he left his hat behind him and 
part of the tattered coat in his hand, and 
was gone. 

‘‘My father! Where is my father?” 

Arthur started back, terrified at the sud- 
den apparition of Adora, who was followed 
by the inquiring Dobson, Ben and Ralph 
Hardy, and Fiora. 

‘‘My father! Oh! Arthur, where is my 
father? What does this mean?” 

Arthur could enly lift his hands in pro- 
testation; but he could not speak. He 
stood like a man overcome with some 
awful sense of crime. 

‘‘ Your father?” cried Ben Hardy. ‘‘ He 
has murdered your father. He has thrown 
him into the Obio. I heard him threaten 
him. Col. Ashley is no more!” 

‘Oh! the ungrateful old man, to go and 
die before he signed the papers,” sighed 
old Ralph Hardy. 

‘*A clear case of murder, Miss. I stake 
my character as a lawyer the man shall be 
hanged. I congratulate you on the prob- 
able success of a great sensation in court. 
And I hereby undertake to hang the man 
for half I can make out of it.” 

Flora took a handful of peanuts, and 
began to devour them greedily, as she 
hastened about, and looked down into the 
still, deep river, as if in hopes she might see 
a real, fresh’, first-class corpse. 

“Please do not masticate the esculent 
peanut io my face, Miss Flora. It is not 
fragrant and it is not ton.” 

‘“Why, you used to like peanuts, when 
you was a schoolmaster.” 

‘Be kind enough to not again remind 
me of my humble station in life for a few 
mnths in that primitive university of the 
border.” 
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“‘My father! My poor father!” 

‘*Pray, compose yourself, Miss. The 
case is not so bad as you imagine. The 
man shall be apprehended and hung. The 
corpse will float beautifully in three days.” 

‘‘My father! My poor father!” still 
cried the girl, wringing her hands, 

A boat’s prow was seen on the other side. 
A man was seen to climb up the leafy, 
leaning, ‘woody bank. 

‘‘Dora, there is your father,” cried 
Arthur, as the old Southern soldier turned, 
shook his fist at the North, as represented 
in Archibald Dobson, and was gone. 
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PRELUDE.—A GERMAN SYMPOSIUM. 


AN ancieut wall around the city of Gotting- 
en has been converted iato a broad and lofty 
embankment and crowned with lime trees, and 
under them runs a wide, smooth walk, on 
which the professors and students of that 
university city are often found pacing to and 
fro. There bas been started lately in Great 
Britain a magazine called Zhe Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, and it has signatized its entrance upon 
the field of periodical literature by bringing 
together what it calls a modern symposium, or 
published interchanges of views amosg men 
of opposing schools in physical and religious 
science on the topic of the immortality of the 
soul. So thoroughly permeated are the dils- 
cussions of evea English theologians with 
tremor iv the presence of the British material- 
istic philosophical school that I shall venture 
to ask you, in considering what the English 
symposium has said, to place that gathering of 
learned men face to face with their German 
peers. Let a new symposium be called on 
these walks of Gottingen, under the lime 
trees. Of course, we must invite to the assem- 
bly the ten men prominent in.tue English 
symposium: Mr. R. H. Hutton, Professor Hux- 
ley, Lord Blachford, the Hon, Roden Noel, Lord 
Selborne, Canon Barry, Mr. W. R. Greg, the 
Rey. Baldwin Brown, Dr. W. G. Ward, and 
Mr. Frederick Harrison. 

Let us iavite out of the theological faculties 
of benighted Germany Professor Schéberlein, 
from Gottingen University, a man accom- 
plished as a teacher of systematic theology. 
He has had a high position in the faculty at 
Gé-tingen for almost a quarter of a century, 
and probably, therefore, must teach medizval 
views. From just outside this wall of Gdot- 
tingeo, on which the nightingales sing, invite 
out of the brown mausion yonder, among the 
orchards, Hermann Lotze. Let us take also 
from the same city and university the re- 
nowned defender of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, Ritschl, whose receot book on the 
Vicarious Sacrifice must be studied before any 
man can say that he is abreast of modern 
thought on that theme, Then from Halle let 
us take Julius Miiller and Késtlin and Ulrict. 
The first of these three is often called the 
ablest of living theo!ogians, and the last, as 
you know, is the editor of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Philosophie, tne foremost philosophical maga- 
zine in the world. Let us take from Leipzic 
Kabnis and Luthardt, and especially Delitzsch, 
who ha; written a work on Biblical Psychology, 
a topic running close to the theme of the 
English symposium. From Berlin let us in- 
vite a scholar who is often called the ablest 
German theologian, and who in 1873 was a 
delegate tothe Evangelical Alliance at New 
York—Professor Dorner, a man so far behind 
the times as to be trusted yet in the leading 
university of the world to represent the fore- 
most chair of a department hallowed by the 
great names of Schleiermacher, Trendelenberg, 
and Neander, 

These twenty men, ten British and ten Ger- 
man, are pacing up and down on the Gottingen 
walks, and we inexpert people listen. Fred- 
erick Harrison, an English essayist and posi- 
tivist, speaks first. This is his language: 


aon” original propositions may be stated 
t . 





us: 

“1 Philosophy as a whole (I do not say 
specially biological science) has established a 
functioval relation to exist between every fact 
of thinking, willing, or feeling, on the one side, 
and some molecular change in the body, on the 
other side. 

‘2, This relation is simply one of correspond- 
ence between moral and physical facts; not 
one of assimilation. The moral fact does not 
become a physical fact, is not adequately ex- 
plained by it, and must be —— studied as a 
moral fact by methods applicable to morals— 
not as a physical fact, by methods applicable 
to physics. 

‘*8 The correspondences specially discov- 
ered by biological science between man’s mind 
and his body must always be kept in view. 
They are an indispensable, inseperable, but 
subordinate part of moral philosophy. , 
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“4, We do not diminish the supreme place 
of the spiritual facts in life and in philosophy 
by admitting these spiritual facts to have a re- 
lation with molecular and organic facts in the 
human orgavism—provided that we never for- 
get how small and dependent is the part which 
the study of the molecular and organic phe- 
nomena must playin moral and social science. 

“5. Those whose minds have been trained in 
the modero philosophy of law cannot under- 
stand what is meant by sensation, thought, and 
chergy existing without any basis of molecular 
change; and to talk to them of sensation, 
thought, and energy continuing in the absence 
of avy molecules whatever is precisely such a 
contradiction iu terms as to suppose that civil- 
ization will continue in the absence of any 
men whatever. 

‘6. Yet man is so constituted, as a social 
being, that the energies woich he pyts out in 
life mold the minds, characters, and habits of 
his fellow-men; so that each man’s life is, in 
affect, indefinitely prolonged in human society. 
‘Lhis is a phenomenon quite peculiar to man 
and to human peony L aud, of course, depends 
on there being men in active association with 
each other 

‘7, Lastly, as a corollary, it may be useful 
to retain the words soul and future life for 
their associations, provided we make {t clear 
that we mean by soul the combioed faculties 
of the living organism, and by future life the 
subjec.ive effect of each mau’s objective life 
on the actual lives of bis fellow-men.’’—Nine- 
teenth Century. 


Translating into the ordinary speech of 
mortals this first outburst of wisdom, we find 
it to mean that there can be no existence of 
the soul apart from the body. Science has 
proved that there isa molecular tremor con- 
nected with all thought, emotion, and choice; 
and, if death is really our total disembodiment, 
then, for a man who holds that there must bea 
tremor of some form of matter connected with 
choice, thought, and emotion, there is no 
proof of immortality. This essayist is proba- 
bly of opinion that religious science teaches 
that death is not only an unfettering of the 
soul, but a real and total disembodiment of it 
in every sense, 

Posthumous influence is all the immortality 
in which he can believe. 


Let now the German symposium speak. This 
medieval teacher of systematic theology, Pro- 
fessor Schéberlein, of Gottingen University, on 
his own field, his native heather, opevs his 
lips, aud thisis the first thing we hear from 
him. I give you exactly bis language, out of a 
book be published at Heidelberg, in 1872, called 
Die Geheimnisse des Glaubens,’’ a work of rep- 
utation as excellent as that of its author iv 
German theology. ‘‘God has destined soul 
and body to exist in eternal unity with each 
other. Toere isa. natural body and there is a 
spiritual body. Bodilessness implies a hin- 
drance in free self-reservation. The highest 
perfection of the future, no less thau of the 
present life, calls for the corporeity of the 
soul,’’-»(See Professor Laroix’s translation of 
Schéberlein, Methodist Quarterly Leview, Octo- 
ber, 1877, p. 687.) 

This essayist, Harrison, looks astounded; 
but the nightingales on the Gottingen wall 
continue to sing. ‘‘ The soul,” says Schéber- 
lein, ‘appropriates from the outer world the 
materials suitable for its body. The forma- 
tion of the body is not a result of mere chem- 
ical affinities between different elements of 
matter; but it is a vital process, it proceeds 
from the animate principle. The soul assumes 
to itself such elements ss adequately express 
its life and wants. It itself, and not chemical 
affinities, is the orginizing principle.’’—Jbid, 
p. 687.) . 

Look into the faces of Julius Miiller and 
Dorner, and Delitzsch and Lotze, and especially 
into the countenance of Ulrici, and you find 
no marked signs of dissent. There is general 
agreement to what Professor Schoberlein says. 
Lotze for a quarter of a century has opposed 
the mechanical theory of life. Ulrici has de 
fended more than once, inthe nameof biolog 
ical science, the theory that the soul has an 
ethereal enswathment, from which it is not 
separated at death. 

To these men the separation of the soul 
from the flesh is its unfettering, but not its dis- 
embodiment. 

Frederick Harrison seems to be smitten with 
a new idea. But he is of opinion that this is not 
Christianity. He speaks again: ‘For my 
part, I hold Christianity to be what is taught 
ip average churches and chapels tothe mil- 
lions of professing Christians. It is a very 
serious fact when philosopbical defenders of 
religion begin by repudiating that which is 
taught in average pulpits.’’—(Nineteenth Cen- 
tury). 

He, therefore, would establish for philo- 
sophical selence, inside the range of theology, 
arule that he would not admit in the range 
of philosophical sci » 28 a ted with 
biology. 

Am I to take every average pbysiological 
scribbler on the globe as authority in biology? 
Am I to adopt the average views even of mag- 
azine writers, infallible as they are concerning 
the latest science [laughter], in a field of inves- 
tigation which was nowhere elaborately 
studied previously to 1860? No. We are to 
look to experts in biology for our facts ; and 
s0, in our interpretation of the Scriptures, we 





are to look to experts. We are to take the 
agreement of rival experts in the field of theo- 
logical science as supreme authority, just as 
we take the agreementiof rival experts in the 
fleld of biological sciencé'’’s ‘final assurance of 
accuracy. When Frederick Harrison accuses 
this learned group of Germans of not follow- 
iog the scientific method employed by popular 
science, Ulrict replies that for twenty-five 
years he has been teaching the applications of 
that method to the relations of religién and 
science, and that {ff we are to be sternly true 
to the law of cause and effect we must infer 
the existenee of some substance in which our 
sense of identity interes. ~Ulrici affirms that 
it is stern, exact inference from the surety of 
our persistent sense of identity that there is 
something to which that senie belongs. There 
cannot be avy seeing unless there i¢ some- 
thing thatssees. There cannot be feeling 
unless there is something that feels. Now, we 
have a persistent sense of identity, we have a 
percipience of identity, and there must bea 


y perceiver of identity. As this percipience is 


cotstant, the perceiver must be a unit from 
year to year, although the body changes, as 
we kuow, every twelve months, If Ulrici and 
Schéberlein and Lotze, with the general assent 
of their compeers, do not seem sound to certain 
omniscient writers for quarterly reviews, on 
our enlightened New England shore, which 
has led the world in philosophy and which 
needs no instruction from Halle, or Leipsic, or 
Géttingen, or Berlin; if Sir William Hamilton 
happens to have said, fifteen years before this 
new discussion came up, that such a theory is 
not very important, we, of course, shall dis- 
miss it without any attention to dates in con- 
nection with Sir William Hamilton’s opinion, 
or with Ulrici’s and Lotze’s and Schéberlein’s 
words, here on the wall of Géttingen. But 
when we find five or six theological faculties 
teaching much the same view, we shall listen 
to Schéberlein when be says further : 

“We must come to the standpoint of an 
ideal realism, which holds the middle path 
betweea a materialistic deification of Nature, 
on the one hand, and a epfritualistic contempt 
of it, on the other. Precisely thia is the stand- 
point of the Holy Scriptures. In every posi- 
tion we shall take, our conscious purpose will 
be not to speculate without authority, but 
simply to educe into fuller expression that 
which appears to us as clearly involved in the 
Word of Inspiration itself. 

‘Tp the inorganic world we find matter and 
potency undistinguishable. Crystals, for ex- 
ample, are formed simply by the immediate 
action of the Spirit. It is onlyin the plant 
that force rises to some sort of individuality. 
Here there is a vital unity which attracts to 
itself homogeneous elements, aud thus gives to 
itself an outer form. Such force is life, and 
tuch form an organism. At the next bigher 
stage force becomes animal life. Here the 
central life has sensation and is able to bring 
its organiam into different relations to the 
outer world. Such life, or force, we call sow! ; 
such a sensitive, movable, soul subservient 
organism is a body. 

“The body is rooted with all the fibers of its 
being in the soul. Nay, the eoul, on ite nature 
side, bears already witbin it:elf the essence, 
the potentiality of a body; and it needs only 
to draw to itself the proper elements from the 
outer world in order that the germinally 
extant inner body actually posit itself as a 
crude outer body, even as the virtually extant 
tree, in the ungerminated reed, reeds only to 
unfold its potency in order to become a real 
tree 

‘The body appears, therefore, as an integral 
element of buman nature, both in this state of 
probation and in the future state of eternal 
perfection. 

« Jesus spiritualized bis inner man, bis soul, 
in its unity of spirit and of nature. Thus 
also he laid the foundation for the transfig- 
uration, the ideal spiritualization of bis body, 
inasmuch as the essence of the visible body is 
grounded in the soul. This process was an 
inner hidden one. The hidden reality shone 
forth only in occasional gleams—in those 
miracles of mastery over bis body and over 
nature with which the Gospels abound. We 
emphasize simply the identity of the risen with 
the buried body. The essence of his body 
remained the same. Simply the mode of its 
existence was changed. A flesby pe: bas 
become a spiritual body, in which not only the 
free harmony of the soul with the inborn spirit 
stamps its harmony on the outer features, but 
also in which the material elements themselves 
are thoroughly permeated and exalted by the 
spirituality of the person.” 


Allow me to say that I did not know that 
Scbéberlein had taught these doctrines, when, 
in recent lectures here, I defended similar 
propositions. It was, I confess, not known to 
me, until I made close research in the track of 
purely theological discussion, that an accred- 
ited teacher like Schéberlein had made this 
use of Ulrici’s and Lotze’s biological positions. 
But we continue to look into the faces of our 
German symposium and find no important dis- 
sonances there. 

At these accordant propositions from theo- 
logical and biological teachers Harrison begins 
to grow pale, and judges that it will be neces- 
sary for him to prove much more than he bas 
done already, if he is to undermine the doc- 
trine of immortality from the point of view of 
moder philosophy in its widest range. 
Schéberlein goes on and illustrates from all 
the facts of the life of our Lord the power of 
the spiritual body over the physical. You are 
familiar with the life of thought. In Schéber- 





lein’s words we7are listening to suggestions 
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precisely parallel to those presented here a 
few weeks ago: 


‘“‘The peculiar traits of spiritual beauty 
which occasionally beam out from the persons 
of ripened believers are actual reflexes of the 
transfigured corporeity which lies potentially 
within them. The natural fleshy body {s sim- 
ply the receptacle, the womb, ia which the new 
body is invisibly generated and qualified, up to 
the hour when, the crude flesh falling away, it 
shall pass into the heavenly state and spring 
forth into its full beauty and actuality.” 


The nightingale sings, and the curtain falls 
here ; but another week we shall proceed with 
our listening to this symposium, 





THE LECTURE. 


In the field of the battle of Waterloo there 
was aconcealed ditch of Oheim, into which 
regiments in retreat, pushed on mercilessly by 
their companions and pursuers in the rear, 
were cast alive, untilthe gap was full, and the 
hosts who were escaping from death passed 
across the chasm in safety on the bridge of 
their dead predecessors. The ditch of Oheim 
in the battle of Waterloo between the theistic 
and materialistic forms of the theory of evo- 
lution is hereditary descent. How are we to 
fill up the chasm between life in the parent and 
life in the child, and use only the narrow me- 
chanical theory of the origin of living tissues 
and of the soul? Say what you please of the 
subtler forma of German materialism, which 
Tam not now discussing, the English forms 
are only other shapes of the old Lucretian 
atomic theory. My opinion is that, at the last 
analysis, every mechanical theory of life is 
only a redressed ghost of Lucretius. At any 
rate, when candidiy unmasked, whatever has 
been given to us from England in support of 
materialism exhibits the faded features of the 
Lucretian hypothesis. Many and many a theory 
has fallen into the ditch of Oheim in this 
battle. Lucretius himself lies there at the 
bottom, a corpse. Fifty proud systems of 
materialistic philosophy lie above it ; and now, 
writhing there on the very summit, under the 
hoofs of the retreating hosts, lies Darwin’s 
theory of pangenesis. (Applause. ] 

What is Darwin’s famous provisional 
hypothesis of pangenesis, and what are some 
of the replies to it? First, let me give you an 
outline of the theory in language containing 
no technical terms; next, let me state the 
theory ia Darwin’s own words ; and afterward 
permit me to mention the more important of 
the objections which may be made to its 
fundamental propositions. 

Suppose that we have here a single naked 
mass of homogeneous bioplasm [drawing a 
figure like that of an amamba upon the black- 
board]. Let it be assumed that this piece of 
germinal matter is of one and the same eub- 
stance in all its parts. It may be a living 
creature of one of the lowest types. If, now, 
this throbbing homogéneous bioplasm throws 
off from any part of its substance a pertion of 
itself, the divided offspring will have qualities 
like those found in every part of its parent, 
We know that it is a peculiarity of bioplasm 
to divide and subdivide itself. By a marvel- 
ous law of growth, the divided portions, when 
properly nourished, increase in size and 
acquire all the qualities of their parent. A 
minute particle or gemmule thrown off from a 
single mass of homogeneous bioplasm grows, 
according to the laws which belong to its 
parent, and becomes a mass Nke that from 
which it dropped off. Physical identity 
between the parent and the child is the ground- 
work of the explanation of the physical side 
of the law of heredity in sameness. 

But now suppose that this animalcule, in- 
stead of being a single mass of bioplasm, con- 
sists of a more or less intricate structure. Let 
t be assumed that the upper and lower side 
differ, and that each of these has qualities dis- 
tinct from those of the middle portion. If you 
are to account for the reproduction of that 
triplicate animal, you, according to Darwin’s 
theory of pangenesis, must suppose a «mall 
mass of bioplasm thrown off from the lower 
section, another from the middle part, and an- 
other from the upper. Call the three portions 
of the animal 1, 2, and 8,and the gemmules 

hrown off from these parts respectively A, B, 
and C [illustrating on blackboard]. A will have 
the qualities of the portion of the animal from 
which it comes—that is, of 1. B will possess 
he qualities of 2, and C of 8. 

You have inthis second case of hereditary 
descent the law of igentity of substance in pa- 
rent and gemmule carried out in a threefold 
manner. There is identity between 1 and A, 2 
and B,and 3 andC. The nourishing of the 
three gemmules will result, therefore, not in 
changing A into B, or B into C, or the reverse; 
but: in changing A into a second 1, B into a 
second 2, C into a second 38. When, now, this 
result has been accomplished, how shall we 
account for the arrangement of the newly-de. 
veloped partsin the proper manner. Every- 
thing turns on their being collocated as 1, 2, 
and 3, and in no other order, Here comes into 
Darwin’s theory, therefore, in spite of his the- 
istie concessions as to the origin of the first 
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germs, the great and vague materialistic word 
affinity. When the gemmules have begun to 
be developed, ‘‘ elective affinities’’ start up be- 
tween them, and they arrange themselves in 
the order exhibited by the parts of the original 
animal, We understand none too well how a 
single gemmule develops itself into a form like 
its parent. The permutations that may be rung 
on three numbers are very considerable ; but 
soon we shall see gemmules choosing the one 
right combination out of all permutations possi- 
ble in billions and trillions of numbers. It is 
not absolutely inconceivable, however, that, 
when an animal has three separate parte, a 
gemmule from each part should by its physical 
identity with the part from which it comes in- 
herit the property of developing into that part. 
But, on Darwin’s implied theory of life, what 
causes these three parts to put themselves to- 
gether in the proper way? Were either gem- 
mule to forget its place, we should have a sin- 
gular animal in the progress of that develop- 
ment, In the hurling about cf all these gem- 
mules, under merely chemieal and physical 
forces, what keeps these three particles from 
ever getting out of place? How much must 
be meant by elective affinities in Darwin’s 
hypothesis, which can be called a theory only by 
courtesy ? 

Materialism assures us that a co-ordinating 
power independent of matter is a dream, a 
poetic idea! Huxley says that ‘‘a mass of 
living protoplasm is simply a molecular ma- 
chine of great coinplexity, the total results of 
the working of which, or its vital phenomena, 
depend, on the one hand, on its construction, 
and, on the other, upon the energy supplied to 
it; and to speak of vitality as anything but the 
name of a series of operations is as if one 
should talk of the horologity of a elock.”— 
(Ancyc. Brit., Art. Biology.) Huxley is not a 
materialist, you say ; but I must judge men by 
their definitions. And, although there are many 
schools of materialism, I affirm, knowing what 
risks I run—I have ruu risks here for two years 
and run yet (laughter and applause|—that this 
definition of Huxley’s represents one of the 
most dangerous schools of materialism ; for it 
assumes that the forces at work in the forma- 
tion of the orgavism are merely chemigal and 
mechanical. There is no life, no co-ordinating 
power behind the tissues. 


If, therefore, you build your theory of descent 
on the mechanical and chemical forces merely, 
you must rest the weight of your case on that 
word “‘affinity.”” There are elective affinities 
between the gemmules of the different parts of 
an organism, and the result of these affinities is 
to put the germinal points together in the right 
order, 80 that the resulting animal shall be 
brought into existence right side up. | Laugh- 
ter.| Assuredly, your affinities must be very 
pecullar forces. Can they be simply chemical 
and mechanical and yet adequate to their work ? 
How is it that the gemmules seem to be pos- 
sessed of an inflexible purpose of coming to- 
gether In the right form, so that the animal 
shall be built up 1, 2, 8, and not 8, 
2, 1% What if 1 shoald get into the 
middle? [Laughter.] Nothing but mechanical 
ahd chemicat forces here, Huxley affirms. Dar- 
win refuses in this theory of pangenesis to em- 
ploy any other word than affinity. To talk 
about other forces would be like talking of the 
horologity of aclock! (Of course, it is ex- 
pected that whoever wishes to follow the dis- 
cussion here will read the printed report and 
look up all the references. I am only too 
anxious that you should examine the original 
utterances on these subjects. I cannot, in the 
time given here, make every point clear unless 
you will look up the references made in print.) 

If the affinities which bring the gemmules 
together in the right order are merely chemical, 
they are affinities of a kind chemistry knows 
nothing of anywhere else. Here is a species of 
affinity that exists only in germinal matter, 
Even in that kind of matter, which to all 
human tests is chemically the same in many 
different kinds of germs, the plans of the affin- 
ities differ as ndlessly as the types of life, 

If, now, you will multiply the three parts of 
this small organism, thus far used as an filus- 
tration, bya number representing the multi- 
tudinous parts in the most highly organized 
animal, and apply thesame law of descent, you 
have Darwin's theory of pangenesis. We have 
here [drawing a figure on the blackboard], let 
us suppose, the outlines of some highly com- 
plex form of organism. I care not what—the 
foot of a frog or the back of my hand. It isa 
mass of interlaced living tissues, and it is 
crossed ia every direction by forms differing 
from each other in outline, position, and activ- 
ity. ‘This colored biological chart (Plate III, 
“Boston Monday Lectures on Biology,’’) is 
only too inadequate an illustration of the com- 
plexity of the weaving performed by the bio- 
plasts. 

We have as many different parts in one of 
these tissues as there ever was in laee-work, 
and multitudinously more. We know that, 
But Darwin says that, just as every part of a 
small and simple organism throws off a gem- 
mule, se every part of a complex organism 
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throws off its gemmule. That is, we have a 
gemmule from this corner [indicating on the 
blackboard], a gemmule from this, a gemmule 
from this, a gemmule from every one of these 
subdivided lines; a gemmule, in short, from 
every cell of this organism; a complexity ab- 
solutely appalling to contemplate, for the num- 
ber of gemmules must be absolutely incon- 
ceivable. But, although they go out into 
the circulating fluids of the organism, al- 
though in the vegetable world they permeate 
all the sap in your lily of the valley, they are, 
neverthelees, collected into the pollen of that 
flower. Every grain of that dust consists of aggre. 
gates of all these gemmules. Therefore, when 
a pollen grain is subjected to the proper envi- 
ronment, the gemmules develop. They all have 
anumber. There may be billions and trillions 
of them ; but no particle forgets its place. The 
dance of the’ gemmules is a labyrinth com- 
pared with which all the movements, seen and 
unseen, of all the visible and invisible stars of 
heaven is simplicity. But these points of mat- 
ter, with nothing but chemical and physical 
forces behind them, as Hiickel and Huxley 
would say, or with nothing but elective affinities 
behind them, as Darwin would say, never make 
a mistake in a single step. They come to- 
gether, they arrange themselves, they build a 
germ that will produce the lily of the valley. 
They Co-ordinate themselves so as to constitute 
aseed which you cannot develop into anything 
but a Illy of the valley, if the gemmules come 
from the Illy, and into nothing but a palm ora 
map, if the gemmules have come from these 
organisms. 

Giemmules, it is supposed, will develop only 
in union with nascent cells, like those from 
which they came. Here are three cells 
arranged in a series, and the second grows out 
of the first and the third out of the second. 
When all these cells are developed, each drops 
off a gemmule. But the gemmule produced 
by the second cell will not develop itself 
ubless it comes into union with a gemmule 
originated by the first cell and already started 
inits growth. The gemmule from the third 
cell must have a corresponding position in 
relation to the gemmule of the second, or it 
will not grow, Thus our elective aftinities, 
the complexity of which has already astounded 
us, need to be raised to a yet more inconcety- 
able hight of complexity. We are bewildered 
under the demands of this theory; but the 
gemmules are not bewildered. Elective affin- 
ity keeps their poor heads steady. Each gem- 
mule bethinks itself of its duties, takes its 
proper place in the swirl of atoms and forces, 
and, with no co-ordinating power outside of 
itself, goes unerringly to its destination. 
There is your theory of pangenesis complete. 

Let me now give you Darwin’s own lan- 
guage: 

“It is universally admitted that the celle or 
units of the body increase by self-division or 
proliferation, retaining the same nature, and 
that they ultimately become converted into 
the various tissues and substances of the body. 
Bat, besides this of increase, I assume 
that the units throw off minute es 
which are dispersed throughout the whole 
system ; that these, when supplied with proper 
nutriment, multiply by self-division, and are 
ultimately developed into units, like those 
from which they were originally derived. 
These granules may be called gemmules. 
They are collected from all parts of the system 
to constitute the sexual elements, and their 
development in the next generation forms a 
new being; but they are, likewise, capable of 
transmission, in a dormant stat-, to future 

enerations, and may ther be developed. 

heir development depends on their union 
with other partially developed or nascent cells, 
which precede them in the regular course o 
growth. Gemmulesare posed thrown 
off by every unit or cell, not only during the 
adult state, but during cach stage of develo 
ment of every organism ; but not necessarily 
during the continued existence of the same 
unit. Lastly, I assume that the gemmules, in 
their dormant state, have a mutual affinity for 
each other, leading to their aggregation into 
buds or into the sexual elements. Hence, it is 
not the reproductive organs or buds which gener- 
ate new organisms, but the units of which each 
individual is composed, These assumptions 
constitute the provisional hypothesis which I 
have called pangenesis.”’"—(‘‘Animals and 
Plants under Domestication,” Vol. II, chap. 
x, Am. ed., pp. 369, 370.) 

Every unit, or cell, during each stage of the 
development of every organism throws off its 
gemmules. What smooth language for the 
multitudinous numbers that must be thrown 
off! Each stage may mean every three min- 
utes, fora new stage is reached in some rapidly- 
developing plants in every three times sixty 
seconds, 

“If one of the Protozoa be formed, as it ap- 

ars under the microscope, of a small mass of 

ewe gelatinous matter, a minute 
particle or gemmule thrown off from any part 
and nourished under favorable circumstances 
would reproduce the whole ; but if the upper 
and lower surfaces were to differ in texture 
from each other and from the central portion 
then all three parts would have to throw o 
gemmules, which, when sugregeted by mutual 
affinity, would form either buds or the sexual 
elements, and would ultimately be developed 
into a similar organism, Precisely the same 
view may be extended to one of the higher 
animals ; although in this case many thousand 
gemmules must be thrown off from the various 
parts of the body at each stage of develop- 
ment, these gemmules being developed in 
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union with pre-existing nascent cells in due 
order of succession.’’—(Jbid, p. 371.) 

What are some of the replies to be made to 
Darwin’s hypothesis of pangenesis ? 

1. The hypothetical gemmules may pass 
everywhere through the tissues of living 
orgaztisms. They are inconceivably small. 


Charles Darwin calls Lionel Beale ‘a great 
authority” (‘‘Animals and Plants under Do- 
mestication,”’ Vol. II, p. 372). 1 fear some 
Darwinians who read Beale are not candid 
enough to agree with their master in that 
opinion. But when Darwin cites Beale he is 
80 frank as to say that this theory of pangene- 
sis has been opposed most emphatically by 
Lionel Beale and by Mivart and by Professor 
Delphino, of Florenc2, whose suggestions, Dar- 
win says, he found very useful. This great 
authority, Lionel Beale, of whom we have 
heard here vefore to-day, admits that there 
may be masses of bioplasm too small to be 
seen with the highest powers of our present 
microscopes. The gemmules, however, on the 
theory of pangenesis, must be almost incon- 
ceivably smaller than those assumed particles 
of bioplasm; for every such particle in every 
stage of growth must throw off a gemmule, 
and these gemmules from all the bioplasmic 
points of the body must be collected in a little 
shifting dust, which we call the pollen of a 
/ plant. In your palm and your oak there are 
millions of bloplasmic points; but, according 
to Darwin’s theory, every unit, that is, every 
cell, every bioplasmic point, in every stage of 
its growth, must throw off gemmules, and 
these must be collected together in the pollen. 
Thegemmules must be inconceivably small to 
be contained in eo narrow receptacles. They 
cannot be absolutely infinite in numbers, how- 
ever; for, if so, they could not be nourished. 
Darwin himself says that, ‘ excessively minute 
and numerous as the gemmules are believed tu 
be, an infinite number, derived, during a long 
course of modification and descent, from each 
unit of each progenitor, could not be supported 
or nourished by the organism.’’—(‘‘ Animals 
aud Plants under Domestication,’’ Vol. II, 
chap. x, Am. d., p. 396.) Nevertheless, they 
are 80 small as to be wholly invisible to the 
microscope. Thatis an important point, for 
it makes the theory one which it is very diffi- 
cult to disprove. The gemmules ure objects 
of the imagination. How are we to disprove 
their existence? You may imagine the gem- 
mules floating in the blood and permeating 
tissues which the blood cannot penetrate. If 
you are of thoce who'establish their theories 
by supposing that what cannot be disproved is 
proved, then you may prove the existence of 
these gemmules. Nobody can easily disprove 
the existence of physical masses which the 
highest microscope cannot perceive. It is all 
a matter of imagination—the existence of the 
gemmules—and will be, probably, for ages 
and ages yet; for no microscope pretends to 
see anything as small as these gemmules must 
be. . 

One thing, however, we do know—that, if the 
pangenetic gemmules are inconcelvably small, 
they must pass everywhere through the living 
tissues. They easily permeate cell-walls. 
Therefore, in the vegetable kingdom, when 
the gemmules pass freely from cell to cell, we 
should suppose that a bud borne by a graft 
would certainly be affected by the gemmules 
arising in the root and stem of the stock, 
Such is not the case in many instances. Pips 
from a pear grafted on a quince stock will not 
give rise to a hybrid between a pear and 
aquinee. The stone of a peach grafted ona 
plum stalk will not grow into a tree whose 
stalk bears plums, while the extremities of the 
branches bear peaches. 

The gemmules of the quince are thrown 
through the walls of the cells in the scion of 
the pear, they circulate in its sap, and we 
should suppose that they would produce a 
hybrid. Butthey do not. We know they cir- 
culate in the scion, if they are as small as they 
must be according to this theory. But we 
cannot trace them by the effects the theory 
requires them to produce, if they are there. 
We find no effects; therefore, we suppose 
they are not there. [Applause. } 

2. Pangenetic gemmules might pass every- 
where. They can leave the body in the per- 
spiration and the breath. There is no expla- 
nation in Mr. Darwin’s theory for the pre- 
sumed fact that they are all collected into 
buds, pollen, or any one similar receptacle.— 
(See Letter by Lionel Beale in Nature, May 
11th, 1871, p. 26.) 

Pardon me if I expand that point, for the 
sake of making it clear; for, in our hurry of 
discussion and want of time, I am perpetually 
under temptation here to run into obscurity, 
from condensation. It is assumed that every 
cell of every tissue throws off a gemmule in 
every stage of its development. Now, the 
gemmules are so small that they may be 
breathed away; they may be perspired away. 
Your lily of the valley and your palm tossed 
in the winds may exude gemmules through all 
their pores. How happens it that the repre- 
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breathed away in any case? Gemmules may 
go anywhere. But, in spite of all the tossings 
of the tissues, in spite of all the activities of 
the tissues in organisms that are constantly 
in motion, we find no one class of these gem- 
mules lost. If, for instance, the gemmules 
that come from the lenses in the eye were to 
be perspired away, or if, as they circulate 
through the blood, they were to breathed 
away, there would be no eye in the offspring. 
Now, how is it that there is nothing lost out 
of this marvelously complex mass of gem- 
mules, when they are so inconceivably minute 
that hunting for a needle in a haymow is plain 
business compared with looking for a gem- 
mule? [Laughter.| This isthe best form of 
the mechanical theory of life, and in the name 
of theories as wild as this some of us are 
asked to give up our belief in the immortality 
of the soul. 

3. The hypothesis makes no distinction be- 
tween a unit of matter and the unit of force in 
a living organism. 

The individual type of life, or co-ordinating 
power in a germ or organism, I call the unit of 
force in that germ or organism. A single 
naked bioplasmic mass is the unit of matter. 
Cells are not the true units of matter in an or- 
ganism. If the gemmules are formed by the 
breaking off of minute masses from the units 
of matter or naked bioplasts, these will not 
arrange themselves, unless the unit of force or 
co-ordinating power of life is behind them. 

It is vastly important, I think, to make a dis- 
tinction between the unit of matter and the 
unit of force in a living organism. The unit of 
matter, at the last analysis we can make in 
unbraiding the living tissues, is the structure- 
less, naked bioplast. But we know that behind 
the throbbing, weaving bioplasts there is a unit 
of force, co-ordinating their motion. As the 
plan on which they weave preserves its unity in 
all stages of development of the animal, we 
conclude that the unit of force behind them 
preserves its unity. Take as many points as 
you please, therefore, of these units of matter, 
and you cannot arrange them unless you have 
your co-ordinating power behind them; and, 
therefore, you gain nothing by your theory of 
elective affinities. 

4, The hypothesis of pangenesis involves sey 
eral untenable subsidiary hypotheses. 

Professor Delphino, the justice of whose at- 
tack is largely admitted by Darwin, points out 
eight subordinate hypotheses which are re- 
quired by the theory and some of which are not 
tenable.—(See ‘Scientific Opinion,” Sept. 29th, 
1869, p. 366; and Prof. St. George Mivart, 
**Genesis of Species,’ chap. x.) 

The gemmules must have the power in cer- 
tain cases of producing monstrosities ; that is, 
your elective affinities must be capable of being 
thrown out of their grooves occasionally. 

‘The theory does not account for the fact that 
sometimes certain gemmules, although nour- 
ished like other gemmules, do not develop. A 
generation passes and the traits of the parents 
are not in it. In the third generation come 
down the traits of the grandparents, Why did 
the gemmules lie dormant so long ? 

The hypothesis does not explain the {nher- 
ited effects of the use and disuse of particular 
organs. ‘ A horse,’’ says Darwin himeelf, ‘is 
trained to certain paces, and the colt inherits 
similar movements. Nothing in the whole cir- 
cuit of physiology is more wonderful. How can 
the use or disuse of a particular limb or of the 
brain affect a small aggregate of reproductive 
cells In such a manner that the being devel- 
oped from them inherits the characters of 
either one or both parents? Evenan imperfect 
answer to this question would be satisfactory.”’ 
—/(‘‘ Animals and Plants under Domestication,”’ 
Vol. II, chap. x, Am. ed., p. 367.) 

5. The theory of pangenesis explains every- 
thing by the elective affinities of gemmules for 
each other; but leaves these elective affinities 
themselves unexplained. 

6. According to Darwin’s own concessions, 
many facts in hereditary descent are wholly 
inexplicable by his hypothesis ; and his theory, 
‘from presenting so many vulnerable points, is 
always in jeopardy.”’ 

7. The hypothesis is rejected by the foremost 
authorities in the microscopical investigation 
of living tissues. 

8. The theory is not needed, as all the facts it 
is used to explain are accounted for by defining 
life as the power which co-ordinates the move- 
ments of germinal matter; and by assuming, 
what all the facts prove, that this power.is 
transmitted in hereditary descent. [Applause.] 

EEE 


Tue late Mrs. Gen. Hooker, then Miss 
Groesbeck, of Cincinnati, was once at an even- 
ing party in that city, when a young dandy 
was asked if he would like to be presented to 
her. ‘Oh! yes,’? said he, languidly. ‘Trot 
her out.” The lady overheard the remark, and 
when he was presented she adjusted het eye- 
glasses deliberately and slowly scanned his 
clothing from boot to collar. The survey fin- 
ished, she waved her hand carelessly and said: 


“Trot him back, I have seen all there is of 
him,”? 





Biblical Research, 


MOUNT PISGAH. 


It will be remembered that in January, 1875, 
our Palestine Exploration Society published 
an ‘Identification of Mount Pisgah,” written 
in 1873 by the archeologist of its first expedi- 
tion, Professor J. A. Paine. In this the Arabic 
name Jebel Siaghah was first recognized as a 
relic of the biblical name Pisgah, and the 
Mount was defined as the most western and 
promiuent head of the range, while a loftier 
one further back eastward was found to bear 
the name of Jebel Neba, the Mount Nebo of 
the Bible. The view from this elevation was 
described to comprise two-thirds the surface of 
the Dead Sea, less what might be concealed 
under the eastern bluffs—namely, from the 
southern hill of Masada, on the western shore, 
up to the northern end of the sea, lying direct- 
ly west of the mount of observation ; also the 
éntire eastern side of Western Palestine, from 
the south country, or Negeb, to the région of 
Safed, in the north; excluding, however, Mount 
Hor in the south, the sea on the west, and 
Mount Hermon in the north, said by Dr. Tris- 
tram to be visible, though his point of view 
was a neighboring hight, less commanding. 

In his “‘ Identification’ Professor Paine men- 
tioned that the explorer who first stood on 
Nebo was the Duc de Luynes, in the year 1864, 
relyiog chiefly on the fact that the latter 
called the mountain Jebel Musa, or Moses’s 
Mount, on his chart; adding also that this 
would appear, no doubt, from the letter-press 
of his posthumous work. Now, after so many 
years, that posthumous work has appeared— 
** Voyage a’ Exploration ad la Mer Morte.” To 
this we turn, therefore, with much interest, to 
see if it will afford us any corroboration on the 
view, which has been described by a later 
explorer as poor and disappointing. Standing 
on the point supposed by Professor Paine to 
be the hight of Peor, the Duc de Luynes pro- 
ceeds to the last one in the range projected 
furthest toward the southwest—namely, Jebel 
Siaghah—in the following words: 

‘Observing that a second hight of this 
mountain seemed more elevated and to give a 
perspective of greater extent over the Dead 
Sea and the Holy Land, we proceeded thither. 
In spite of the hazy state of the horizon, we 
ascertained that from this elevation one dis- 
cerned the north and the northwest shore of 
the Dead Sea from the mouth of the Jordan as 
far as nearly to Jebel Esdoum and to Jebel 
Safia, the whole mountain chain from Hebron 
to the Quarantana Mount, all the land from 
the mountain of Hesban, of Jebel Osha, and 
of es-Salt, even into the Ghor, to the moun- 
taius of Naplous, of Jenin, and of Nazareth, 
Mount Tabor, a part of its plain and even 
Banias, as our guides assured us; only they 
said that one could not see the snow of Her- 
mon, even in the purest atmosphere. The per- 
spective of that elevated spot was without 
limits and its effect of the utmost majesty, It 
is understood that tradition causes Moses to 
be conducted tothis place by Jehovah, in order 
to show him all the Promised Land. The 
view from this second hight does vot reach 
as far as the place where Segor is admitted 
to be, the refuge of Lot, whether situated at 
Wady es-Safieh, or supposed to lie in Wady 
Eddria. . e 

‘*We were then on the summit of Pisgah, 
among the hights of Mount Nebo, and in the 
chain called Abarim ; we were beholding the 
same spectacle that Jehovah spread before 
Moses, after having prohibfted him from cross- 
ing tre Jordan.”—Pp. 150—152. 

The Palestine Exploration Society could ask 
for no fuller confirmation of its work. By 
Jebel Esdoum the Duc de Luynes means what 
Dr. Edward Robinson writes Usdum and 
considers a traditional reminiscence of Sodom, 
often called the Mountain of Salt, off thé south- 
eastern portion of the Dead Sea; thus exactly 
corroborating the limit of vision given in the 
** Identification of Mount Pisgah” and proving 
that a large extent of water-surface lies directly 
under the eye of the beholder on Jebel Siaghab. 
Moreover, the Duc de Luynes proves not only 
to have supposed Jebel Musa to be Mount 
Nebo, but to have regarded the extremity of the 
range on which he stood as the Pisgah of the 
Bible. Here is an independent concurrence of 
opinion by two observers. The Duc de Luynes 
was the first to look off from the spot, and in 
his own mind regard it as the Pisgah of Moses’s 
view. Professor Paine was the first to publish 
the opinion, after having stood on the same 
ground and been convinced by the panorama 
that this was Pisgah, and to discover the name 
of this extreme point—viz., Siaghah—and to 
perceive in it a survival of the word Pisgah. 

I 


Rev. W. F. Houiianp, of England, is con- 
templating a private expedition to Mount 
Sinai uext year, with the view of exploring 
some unknown districts. He will also follow 
Brugsch’s suggested route of the Israelites 
from Tanis to the Serbonian Lake ( Yam Suph), 
and thence south to Suez, and will examine 
the mountain ranges and passes between 
Jebel Odgmeh and Akaba, and the direct 
routes to Palestine. He also proposes to ex- 
plore the mining district worked by the ancient 
Egyptians for copper and lapis lazuli, and to 





visit Ain el Gadis and the Jebel Magrah rapge, 





THE INDEPENDENT: 







fine Arts. 
Amona the English illustrated books of 
this season there may be mentioned as among 
the best a translation of Faust, illustrated in a 
sumptuous way by Herr Liezen Mayer; 
another, ‘The Mediterranean Illustrated’’; 
“The Rhine,” with four hundred and fifty 
wood engravings by German artists, which are 
very highly praised, some of them giving the 
effect of etching very cleverly; a series of en- 
gravings of the famous cities ‘St. John and 
the Seven Churches’’; anda second series of 
etchings from the National Collection, edite 
by the late Mr. Wornum, engraved by various 
artists and accompanied by brief notes by Mr. 
Wornum. Mr. Wornum’s death has been 
quite a loss to the artistic world. He was the 
keeper and secretary of the National Gallery 
and a learned and faithful servant of the pub- 
lic. He had been a portrait painter and a fre- 
queht writer on matters of art, of which one of 
the best known is a biography of Holbein. 
He was in his sixty-fifth year. 


....-Mr, T. W. Wood has in his study his last 
and most important work, ‘The Mountebank 
Doctor.” This medicus, who hasn’t even a Phila- 
delphia diploma, still infests the wilds of Ver- 
mont and the solitary wastes of such Tadmors 
as Montpelier. He has sobered down his tend- 
ency to strong color, and bettered his pictures 
thereby. He is to the art of New England 
what the late Charles G. Eastman was to its 
poetry. A portrait from his brush is worth 
having. ‘ 





....- Americans may like to compare the price 
paid in Paris for Oriental porcelain with that 
paid in this country. At a late large auction 
sale, amounting to $30,000, a set of three pieces 
in old Japan brought $290; four large blue old 
Chinese vases, with pink enameled flowers, 
$900 ; two vases, eggshell china, with medallions 
and flowers in relief, $440; aleo a large vase of 
Delft Faience, blue decorated, $193. 


..».»When the invention of Mr. Eastman 
Johnson flags, as it does occasionally, he re- 
stores the equilibrium by painting portraits. 
One of bis latest sitters was the Hon. Charles 
P. Daly, Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, whose striking features he reproduced 
with marvelous skill. He is the most vigorous 
painter of heads in New York and is the wor- 
thy successor of Elliott. 


....Mr. Sandford R. Gifford surprised him- 
self by committing matrimony with the widow 
of an old friend on a balmy day last June, and 
surprised his friends by keeping the fact to 
himself till about the middle of December. He 
is a fine painter and will make a good hus- 
band. We felicitate him. He is hard at work 
in his studio for the Spring Exhibition of the 
Academy of Design. 


...-A bronze statue of Lord Mayo on horse- 
back, by Mr. Foley, of heroic size, and des- 
tined for Calcutta, is now on exhibition in 
London, Lord Mayo’s person was very ill 
adapted to such a representation, being but 
one degree less fit for sculpture than that of 
Mr, Cobden; and the artist has not improved 
on Nature. The horse is said to be very ad- 
mirably executed. 


«seeMr. Wyatt Eaton has just completed a 
careful study in India ink of the last portrait of 
Abrabam Lincoln. It was taken just before he 
went to Gettysburgh, to deliver his memorable 
address, and Mr. Eaton’s copy is considered by 
those who are familiar with the face of Lincoln 
a faithful reproduction of its homely features. 


..-»Mr. Charles H. Miller is working up vig- 
orously his last summer’s sketches of his Long 
Island home at Creedmoor. He paints so well 
that his brother artists will by and by forgive 
him for his independence in the matter of hang- 
ing native and foreign pictures at the last ex- 
hibition of the National Academy of Design. 


..»»Mr. William Morris, the poet and decora- 
tive artist, has lately delivered three lectures on 
the decorative arts, their relatién to modern 
life and progress, in London, at the invitation 
of the Trades Guild of Leaming. Admittance 
two cents, and cheap enough. 


....The art exhibitions of Berlin and Dresden 
this year are said to be of a mediocre quality— 
not such as to bring the German art into com- 
petition with the French. Historic and poetic 
subjects are crowded out by genre efforts, senti- 
mental or humorous. 


.»+-Mr. C. 8. Reinhart has happily survived 
the poet whow he illustrated in the January 
number of Harper’s magazine, and is busily 
working in water-colors for the forthcoming 
exhibition of the Water Color Society. 


....dervis McEntee, poet of autumn, is paint- 
ing his favorite season,’ He reminds us of 
Byron’s characterization of Crabbe : 

“Though Nature’s sternest painting, yet her best.” 


+»+It is proposed to put the Louvre in 
thorough repair before the Exhibition of 1878, 


pt a cost of $90,000, 











j 


Personalities. 


Mr. E. C. StTepMAN, critic, poet, and 
banker, made a loss of some thousands of 
shekels by the flight of John Bonner. The 
antecedents of Bonner are Canadian, musical, 
financial, historical, fiducial, and downright 
dastardly. He has been on The Herald, on 
Harper's Weekly, and The Street. Jay Gouid 
smote him hip and thigh in 1873, and it is 
rumored that he now hath smitten J. G. thigh 
and hip. When rogues fall out honest men, 
like Stedman, don’t get their own. 





* ....Mr. William Cullen Bryant was at home 
on last Saturday to his numerous friends and 
life-long admirers. Mr. Bryant was a wonder- 
ful young man, as ‘Thanatopsis’ showed, 
and he is a wonderful old man, as *‘ The Flood 
of Years’ shows. He is everywhere, and at all 
hours, now presiding at The Century, of 
which he is the honored president, and now 
sitting on a political or religious platform. We 
saw him lately on the latter, sitting out two 
hours of, Joseph Cook, 


«+s When the “ Easy Chair”? was a footstool 
he walked into the great clothing emporium of 
the magnificent Moses, in the heart of the 
world of London, and asked foravest. The 
Great Man was affable, for he shouted out in 
trumpet tones to a little man near him: 
‘Enery, show the American gent the flowery 
weskets |’? He‘was shown these gorgeous ralf- 
ments, and he purchased one, which he wore 
when he wrote his’ Howadji books. 


-ee» The, learged and unprejudiced Mr, 
Froude is to inflict himself and, his historical 
whitewash on hia. countrymen, in the shape of 
a lecture on the British colonies. Birmingham 
will be the,sufferer. We gre glad of it—we 
always hated Birmingham. , When Rogers told 
his famous chimney-story in France, he always 
put the Englishmay.up the chimrey. When 
this lecture story, ig;told in America, Birming- 
ham becomes Boston ; Boston and Philadelphia 
fasten it on New York. 


...,Miss Emily Faithful, who, we opine, is 
what Zhe Sun considers President Hayes, is to 
victimize the readers of The Victoria Magazine 
with portraits and sketches of eminent 
women, with whom she thinks she {s familiar. 
Her new venture, The West London Express, 
has succeeded, so that she bas been compelled 
to increase her staff of feminine compositors 
and to run her office by steam. We hope her 
boilers are sound, 


....-The Secretary of War has appointed 
Surgeon Charles Page, U. 8. A., Major John 
Q. Hawkins, commissary of subsistence, and 
Captain Fred Means, Ninth Infantry, as a 
board to meet at Omaha, Neb., on Jan. 24th, 1878, 
or as soon thereafter as practicable, to make 
experiments in army cooking and to prepare a 
manual for the use of army cooks. Soyer 
would have liked this. 


..+»Mres, Elizabeth Akers Allen, an admirable 
critic, as well as poet, is one of the editors of 
the Portland Advertiser, Sitting Bull is acalf 
compared with her when she don’t like a book, 
We should like to know her candid opinion of 
the Habberton hallucination, the frenzy for 
family fiction and for intellectual idiocy, It is 
a croton-bug that ought to be crushed. 


...»Mr, Bayard Taylor is rewriting Schiller’s 
tragedy of “ Don Carlos’? for Mr. Lawrence 
Barrett, rearranging the order of the ecenes, 
condensing the long speeches,and making it 
generally fit for the acceptance of American 
audiences. He has a tough job before him; 
but he will pull through it somehow. It isa 
way he has. 

...-Mr. W. W. Story is a yery confiding man. 
He entrusted the MS. of his last comedy, 
“Stephanie,” to the unworldly editor of The 
World, who wished to read it for his private 
delectation and to make one or two short ex- 
tracts. He extracted and substracted about 
seven@olumns ! 

“ Insatiate Hurlbert, could not one suffice?” 


....Miss Betham-Edwards, who is amazingly 
clever in many ways, is to edit the papers of 
Jean Reynaud, which his widow has placed in 
her hands for that purpose. It was of this 
person that Schépenhauer said: ‘This Jean 
Reynaud thinks just like M. Bravo.” It was a 
stiletto thrust. 


....Mr. R. H. Stoddard, who is writing too 
fast, will have three illustrated poems in the 
pages of the February numbers of Harper and 
Scribner. Give usa rest, Mr. 8. Your friends 
won't like it. 

...-£x-President Grant, the silent man, is 
seldom heard from now since he left England. 
Arecent cable dispatch shows that he is now 
in Egypt. 

..»-Florence Marryatt (Mrs. Ross Church) 
has another novel in the press. Its title is the 


only strength she has—‘‘ Her Father’s Name.” 


«+-Mendelssohn’s compositions became free 





to the German publishers on the 1st of Januaiys 
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Science. 


Cases of complete blindness or deafness are 
frequent, but not of the loss of the sense of 
touch. But lately a boy of sixteen was re- 
ceived into the Leipsic hospital who gradually 
lost all sense of feeling, and, indeed, all 
other four senses, except that of sight in the 
right eye and of hearing in the left ear. The 
skin of the whole surface of the body was 
completely insensible, and that in respect to 
every kind of sensation. The most powerful 
electric current, a burning taper held to the 


skin, was not able to produce any pain or even’ 
& sensation of touch. Almost all the accessible. 


parts of the mucous membrane of the body ex- 
hibited the same insensibility to pain. Also all 
those sensations which are classed together 
under the name of “ muscular sense ”’ were en- 
tirely absent. The patient, when his eyes were 
closed, could be carried about round the room, 
his limbs could be placed in the most incon- 
Venient positions, without his being in any way 
conscious of it, Even the feeling of muscular 
exhaustion was lost. If the patient’s seeing 
eye was bandaged and bis hearing ear was 
stopped, after a few (usually from two to three) 
minutes the expression of surprise and the un- 
easy movements which at first showed them- 
selves ceased, the respiration became quiet and 
regular; in fact, the patient was sound asleep, 
Here, therefore, the possibility of artificially 
inducing sleep at any time in a person, simply 
by withholding from the brain all stimulation 
by means of the senses, was realized. The 
awakening of the patient was as interesting as 
the sending him to sleep. He could be awak- 
ened by an auditory stimulation—as, for ex- 
ample, by calling into his bearing ear—or by 
visual stimulation—by allowing the stimulus of 
ligbt to fall upon his seeing eye; but he could 
not be waked by any pushing or shaking. If he 
was left to himself, he did eventually wake up, 
of bis own accord, in course of the day, after 
the sleep had lasted many hours. 


ss-sMr. J. W. Cunningham, of Howard 
County, Nebraska, bas a letter on the domestt- 
cation of the American bison fn Mr. J. A. 
Alleu’s book devoted to this animal. It ap- 
pears that the bison has been crossed with the 
ordinary milch cow, and that half and quarter- 
breeds are not uncommon, and the cows yield 
extremely rich milk. They prove to be both 
hardy and tame. The color of the bison and 
the majority of the distinguishing characters 
disappear after repeated crossings, The lump 
of flesh covering the dorsal vertebre also be- 
comes diminished. The preservation of a 
pure domestic breed of the bison does not 
seem 60 easy. In some instances where buffa- 
loes have been broken to the yoke they have 
proved strong and serviceable ; but rather un- 
manageable at times. Unless the breed is 
maintained in some way artificially, the wild 
species will, no doubt, before very long be- 
come extinct. 


«++«Probably Prof. Marsh had not heard of 
the Pappenheim Arcbwopteryx, a splendid 
specimen of that reptile-like toothed bird, 
whose discovery, io a poor specimen, at Solen- 
hofen, twenty years ago, was so famous an 
event. This new specimen, found a few 
months ago, was offered at first for about 
$6,000 to the Munich Museum, but not pur- 
chased. When it was found how exceedingly 
well preserved it was the price was raised to 
about $9,000, and the Germans aro greatly con- 
gratulating themselves that it bas been pur- 
chased for a Frankfort collection and will not 
pass out of thecountry. It will be remembered 
that when a remarkable specimen of the Ptero- 
dactyl with wings was discovered Prof, Marsh 
telegraphed to Europe to buy it. 


.-+-It is confidently stated that a drug has at 
last been found (curare) which is a specific in 
case of hydrophobia, and that in one case, at 
least, the use of it has saved a patient from 
certain death. Hydrophobia is a disease not 
well understood, in which a subtle apimal 
poison appears, after a period of from three 
to six weeks’ incubation, to affect the medulla 
oblongata, and produce spasmodic nervous 
action analogous to that produced by strych- 
nine on the nerve centers of the spival cord, 


+++1t has long been known that the stamens 
of the beautiful portulaca of the gardens are 
sensitive, moving upward when touched. A 
recent commuvication -to the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Science announces that 
the stamens of the common purslane, also a 
portulaca, are sensitive likewise. The author 
shows that in this there isa coincidence with 
the stamens of opuntia, a kind of cactus, and 
poiots out several other incidents of a prob 
able relationship. 


«.--One of the rarest of American ferns 
(Botrychium Iumaria) bas been found in the 
State of New York, near Syracuse, by Miss 
Jane Hosmer. 

.-»« The German post-office has adepted the 
telephone, and calls it the Fernsprecher (far- 
speaker). 


lissions. 


THE POLICY OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD IN BULGARIA. 





WE have received from the rooms of the 
American Board the following documents in 
reference to a criticism recently made in these 
columns of the policy of the Bosrd in separat- 
ing Bulgarian converts from their vational 
church, Dr. Clark in a note states that “Mr. 
Haskell was in Bulgaria from 1862 to 1872. 
Mr. Bond, who has just returned, wevt out in 
1868, Their experience in the interior in actual 
work covers a period, therefore, of fifteen 
years.’’ The following is part of a letter from 
the Rey. Lewis Bond, Jr.: 

“Rev. Dr. N. G, CLARK: 

** Dear Sir :—Your favor of the 13th is just 
received. I noticed the article to which you 
refer a day or two since. 

“As uw fact, it isnot the custom for us to 
organize separate communities everywhere. 
Such civil communities have been formed in 
three or four places south of the Ba kans; but 
the missionaries -have always advised the 
‘converts’ to get along in the old .way, if 
possible. It was because of continued oppres- 
sion and excessive taxation that, in a few in- 
stances, the Protestants decided that they must 
have ove of their own number to represent 
them in government affairs. The Armevian 
civil head of all the Protestants in European 
Turkey bas urged agviu and again that where- 
ever there were Protestants they should 
be separately organized. The missionaries of 
Eski Zagra told him tbat they must leave that 
matter to him and the Protestants themselves, 
though they could not encourage such separa- 
tion. 

‘And, after all, I don’t think it has made 
much difference either way. The article in 
THE INDEPENDENT admits that the church is 
the nation of the Bulgarians. The Methodists 
bave separate churches (perhaps only one, so 
far) for their converts; and there the separa- 
tion from the nation is as complete as possible, 
If it be true that the Methodist converts are 
not called Protestants, I fear they are not 
converted. No man can be a Protestant in 
Bulgaria and escape being called such by the 
people. 

‘*In Minchlin the Protestants grew into favor 
with all the village, and the last time I visited 
there the Protestant civil head told me that a 
pumber of the other community besought 
that he would take their names on his list, so 
that they could feel sure that they would be 


correctly represented in the mutter of taxes. 


In Yamboul, where avother Protestant com- 
munity exists, a Protestant collects the tax for 
the Bulgarian bishop, which is imposed on 
every member of bis commonion. The young 
man wished to resign bis office ; but the bishop 
begged him to continue, saying that he couldn’t 
trust any of his own people. 

“T think [ am correct in saying that none 
of your missionaries in Bulgaria approve of 
separate communities, and none of them bave 
ever encouraged their formation, Iam of the 
opinion that, had the status remained as before 
the war, no more civil Protestant communities 
would have been formed, because the prejudice 
against Protestants was surely giving way. 
The insurrection business proved that the 
Protestants were still Bulyarians.”’ 





{EXTRACT FROM LETTER OF REV. H.C. HASKELL.) 
N. AmugErst, O., Dec. 19th, 1877. 


“Your favor of the 13th came to hand just 
as I was starting for Cleveland, for an Associa- 
tion meeting, on the 17th, I take the earliest 
opportunity to reply. 

“1, Ido not know the practice of the Method- 
ists as to organizing separate Protestant com- 
munities among the Bulgarians, 

2, This organization was made in our 
field only when we were compelled to make it 
by persecution. It was about ten yeurs after 
our mission wag begun before we made any 
movement in this direction. We then found 
so determined a epirit of intolerance in 
Samokov, Tartar Bazarjik, Kuzauluk, etc. that 
the only way we could protect our friends from 
great inconvenience, gross injustice, avd even 
personal violence was to have them enrolled 
as Protestants, when we could demand that 
the government enforce its firman for the 
protection of Protestants in their cases. For 
example, the government gives land for burial- 
grounds to every recognized religious com- 
munity, in every town and city. One of the 
figst measures of persecution adopted by the 
leaders of the Bulgarians was to refuse those 

suspected of favoring our teachings any place 
for burial in their grounds. It was often 
difficult or impossible for them to get their 
own grounds in any other way than by taking 
a stand as Protestants, and claiming thei from 
the government as theirright as such. Al-o 
the government collects a large part of its 
taxes from the various religious communities 
responsible for them. These men assign these 





taxes much as they please; ‘and our friends 





complained of a far greater increase in their 
taxes than their property warranted, after they 
began to follow the Seriptures. The only 
remedy for this was a separate organization. 
Many thiogs of this kind might be mentioned, 
as stuning of persons, houses, etc., etc. 

3. I do not think the converts among the 
Bulgarians have at all uniformly joined the 
separate Protestant communities, as 1 know 
they have not among the Armenians, in our 
missions. 

“4. It may be asked why the same causes 
did not lead to the same results among the 
Methodists, if they did not. The chief neces- 
sity for the organization of separate Protestant 
commupities arose from the .somewhat con- 
certed persecution by which the leaders of the 
Bulgarians undertook to prevent the establish- 
ment of Protestantism as one of the permanent, 
recognized religions of European Turkey. 
The active opposition did not begin till they 
apprehended danger of this, and, to the best of 
my knowledge, has largely ceased since our 
religion has become so established. But during 
the years after the question of such establish- 
ment was generally ralsed and before it was 
seitled—i.e., the years of the severe persecution 
—the Methodist mission lay dormant, the field 
being manned much of the time only by one 
uneducated native helper. I remember telling 
Bishop Simpson, soon after my return in 1872, 
that, if they were waiting to find ont whether 
our mission there was to be a success of not 
before remanning theirs, they need wait no 
longer. That wos an assured fact. After they 
sent missionaries again into the field there 
was £0 little hope of banishing Protestantism 
from the nation that the effort to do so was 
generally abandoned, and thus the special need 
of such separate organizations ceased. They 
* entered into’ our labora. 

“ As you see, I do not speak very positively 
of the state of things since I left, as Tam not 
specially posted. Yet I feel quite confident 
that the persecution has died away largely, as 
it had in Asia Minor before I went out.”’ 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 20th. 


THE COVENANT RENEWED—II Cuaron. 
xv, 8—15. 











Notrs.—* Prophecy.”"—Not necessarily in- 
cluding any more of foretelling than is in the 
words of Azariah quoted in the previous 
verses, ** Oded,.’’—Probably a word or two 
has been omitted by the copyist, and it should 
read: ‘‘Azatiah, the ton of Oded.” 
“ Abominable idols..,°—He had previously at- 
tempted to do this; but it was impossible 
utterly to destroy them at once, as the people 
would conceal them or revew them. 
“ Mount Ephraim,”—The hill region north of 
Judah and lying just west of the Jordan val- 
ley.——‘ Altar.’’—The great brazen altar for 
burnt offerings built by Solomon, and thirty 
feet square and fifteen feet high, in the Temple 
court, just in front of the entrance to the holy 
place. “ Strangers.’—Properly sojourn- 
ers, or immigrant Hebrews from other tribes, 
who wished to hold to the worship of Jehovah. 
“« Pphraim "—This tribe with Manasseh 
were the chief of the Northern Israelite con- 
federacy. Simeon’s inberitance was to the 
southeast of Judah, and had really been taken 
from Judah’s lot.—@&. Josh. xix, 9. A previaus 
large migration is mentioned IL Chron. xi, 16, 
af, ‘‘ Third month,”—Sivan, our Juve. 
“ Spoil.’—From the Ethiopians. 
** Put to death,’’--See Deut. xiii, 6—16, for the 
law requiring such severity. 

Instruction.—There is scarce any blessing 
more useful to a man than that of righteous 
counselors. It was through bad counselors 
that Asa’s grandfather bad lost the kingdom, 
and through good counselors that Asa 
strengthened his. Young people should es- 
pecially seek wise and godly advisers. 

Apparently the great altar had not been used. 
Asa renewed the regular morning and evening 
sacrifice. Our morning and evening sacrifice 
is that of private and family prayer; and, if 
the altar need repairing, let it be done immedl- 
ately, in the spirit of Asa, who was determined 
that he and his people should serve the Lord. 

To make a covenant with the Lord isa priv- 
ilege and a chief dutyof every person. Asa 
did not make one for himself alone, but all the 
people joined with him. This is what conver- 
sion means, or a new heart—tbat those whe 
have been living for the ‘‘ abominable idols” of 
their own selfish pleasures or wishes should 
make a solemn covenant with their own hearts 
and with God that they would no longer live 
for themselves, but for God. Under this lesson 
each teacher should make it a point to find out 
of each scholar whether he has made or fs wil- 
ling to make this covenant. The people might 
never have made it if Azariah had not moved Asa 
and Asa not moved the people. So every su- 
perintendent and pastor should be the prophet 
to see that every teacher bids his scholars make 





























this promise and covenant with the Lord. It is 
not enough to urge it. The teacher should see 
that itis done, if possible. He should show 
his pupils how to make the covenant. He can 
make it for himself before them. He can kneel 
with them in a prayer of consecration. He can 
show them how to pray, and he can hear them 
pray and promiee that they will seek the Lord 
with all their heart and soul. 

Conversion is not a mysterious thing. 
Teachers should not allow their scholars to 
imagine that it is something which they can- 
not understand. There are current very vague 
ideas about faith and conversion and the 
Spirit’s infuence and necessity, which are 
made the excuse for delaying to bea Christian, 
the person imagining or deceiving himeelf 
with the notion that he has got to wait till he 
finds out what he has got to do to be a Chris- 
tian, In the time of Asa all those who 
‘entered into a covenant to seek the Lord God 
of their fathers with al] their heart and all 
their soul’? were converted, had changed their 
plan and desire, and were pleasing to God. It 
is precisely so now. : Every child who can be 
persuaded to try with all his heart and all his 
soul to seek the Lord, to please God, to keep 
his commandments, to do right in the sight of 
God is a Christian. Teachers must remember 
that with children conversion has a specially 
moral phase, it means doing right, obeying - 
parents, and doing home and school duties 
faithfully, avoiding swearing and filthiness, 
and trying to do right. The other elements, 
with this consecration, come in naturally ; 
the repentance, the asking God’s help and 
pardon, which is faith, and the love of Christ 
who has died to help and save us. But gener- 
ally neither faith nor repentance is to be put 
first, as it may with older people sometimes ; 
but the consecration. 

It is a blessed thing that we live i1 tbis bet- 
ter age when we appeal only to reason and 
persuasion to induce people to be Christians. 
It is hard for us to explain how it could be 
right to kill those who worsbiped idols. It 
would not be right now. Some things change 
with new light and better civilization, So 
Christ explains the free allowance of divorce 
in the Mosaic law as not natually right, but 
caused by the hardness of the people’s hearts. 
80 with polygamy as practiced by Abraham 
and Jacob. It must also be remembered that 
patriotism and the necessity of national pres- 
ervation seemed to compel them not to allow 
the worship of the gods of the hostile nations, 





Tue Christmas celebrations at Bethlehem, 
Penn., amovg the Moravians, are always of 
a very interesting character. The ebildren 
are never forgotten, but the afternoon before 
Christmas is usually given to them. Dr. Chick- 
ering writes for the Sunday-school Times an ac- 
count of these services; 

“The spacious and elegant pew church, only 
seventy or eignty years old, wih its tasteful 
wreaths and mottoes, the organ and choir, the 
fine band of music, and the services of bichop, 
pastor, and theological professor, in turn are all 
theirs. Tuere were bright faces—hundreds of 
them—from infants in arms upward, which 
looked upon the beautiful decorations of the 
church at the children’s love-feast. This com- 
meuced with brief prayer and the singing of 
beautiful hymns and anthems by the cmidren 
and a well-trained chvir, Then came a short 
address, by Professor Klése. The vast assem- 
bly then sang a hymn commencing ‘ Behold a 
bright, a Leavenly light’; avd a Lumber of men 
avd women came in, with large mahogany 
trays, on whicu were set in temporary frames 
hundreds ot smali wax candies. Each child 
and many of their teachers and others received 
one of these. Scattered through the hvuse, 
they made a perceptible glow of light, even 
amidst the numerous aud briliiavt gas-j ts. I 
sbould bave sald that, previous to this ilumin- 
atiou, these same servitors had come in by other 
doors, leading from the ancient basement 
kitchen, with its huge tireplace, crane, aud 
hooks, bearing pice buns avd mugs of coffee, 
instead of the bread and water adopted by 
Wesley when he borrowed the love-feast from 
the United Bretbren’s system. The children, 
of course, enjoyed this part of the service, as 
they did the candles, which some of the smaller 
or more roguish occasionally plow out.” 


....One of the nuisances which large and 
flourishing Sunday-schools are subject to is the 
presence in Christmas season of an army of 
children who never attend at any other time, 
and attend then only in order to share with the 
regular scholars the presents provided. It is 
questionable if their presence, under such cir- 
cumstances, can result in much good to them. 
They do not attend to be benefited by instruc- 
tion, but for a sordid purpose. What shall be 
done with them? It would not do to turn 
them away. ls there any plan by which their 
continued presence may be secured ? 

...-A missionary writes from German Switz- 
erland : 

‘In Frauenfeld I was just in time to be pres- 
ent at the Sunday-school conference of the 
whole canton, held every half year. It was 
stated that there were thirty Sunday-schools in 
that canton, while afew years ago this work 
was almost unknown. Smaller conferences in 
four different parts, as well as some calls in 
private tamilies, proved to me that Sunday- 
schools were at the present time the principal 
means of evangelization in this canton, and 
often were paving the way to the preaching of 
the Word.’ 


























January 10, 1878.] 


Ox Thursday of this week will occur at 
the Academy of Music in this city the fourth in 
the series of annual intercollegiate oratorical 
contests. The origin of them was, perhaps, @ 
suggestion of Col. Higgineon’s, and Princeton 
College was the first to take it up, followed by 
Williams, whose president, Hopkins, is said to 
have remarked that he “‘ believed in that sort 
of a skull race,” Princeton and Williams 
called the first convention in 1874. Fourteen 
other colleges responded; but, owing to one 
cause or another, but five colleges sent in 
essays, and but six took part in the oratorical 
contest which took place Jan. 7th, 1863, 
Since that time there have been annual 
contests in oratory and competition for 
essays on philosophical or literary subjects, 
and for proficiency in Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics. The association now ex- 
ists under a charter, and embraces twelve 
colleges—namely, College of the City of New 
York, Coroell, Lafayette, Madison, North- 
western, Syracuse, Princeton, Rutgers, St, 
John’s, University of the City of New York, 
Wesleyan, and Williams. The contest of this 
year, says The World, iocludes oratory, essay 
writing, Greek, Latin, mathematics, and men- 
tal sciences. Ia each of the last four branches 
a first prize of $250 and a second prize of $150 
fs offered. The first-prize orator will receive 
3150 and the second $75. Two first prizes of 
$150 will be given for essays. Thesubjects for 
essays this year are, Ist, ‘‘ The Advantages and 
Disadvantages of the American Novelist’; and 
2d, ‘The Growth and Progress of the Polit- 
ical Parties of the United States since the 
Foundation of the American Union.’”? Twelve 
essays were handed in, the majority upon the 
former subject. The total number who ap- 
plied to the tribunal this year desiring to com- 
pete was fifty-seven. They were all declared 
eligible. 


«eGov. Rice, of Massachusetts, in his annual 
Message states that the school statistics show 
that many thousand children in the state are 
not availing themselves of the advantages 
which the schools afford. He recommends 
that the compulsory law and the laws relating 
to habitual truants should be thoroughly en- 
forced by local authorities, so that every child 
of school age, whose physical constitution will 
permit, shall be required to attend school 
regularly. On the question of school hygiene 
he says: ‘‘ The duty of the state to provide for 
the physical, as well as the mental training of 
the rising generation is becoming every year 
more and more fully recognized. School 
‘committees and school teachers are, as a rule 
quire aware of the responsibility which rests 
upon them of seeing not only that the health 
of the children committed to their oharge 
suffers no detriment, but that the whole nature 
of the pupils, physical, as well as mental, 
is developed harmoniously. Unfortunately, 
however, school officers, even with the best 
intentions, often find themselves unable, owing 
to a lack of technical and professional knowl- 
edge, to accomplish all that could be desired 
{n this direction. To meet these and other 
similar defects in our school system, it seems 
desirable that a law should be enacted author- 
izing and in large cities requiring school 
boards to appoint a medical officer, whose 
duty shall be to give advice as an expert on all 
questions relating to the sanitary condition of 
the school-houses or to the health of the 
pupils, and to render such services as an in- 
spector and examiner as would properly 
devolve upon such an officer.” 


».s-In England there is held annually what 
1s called the Conference of Head Masters. The 
firat of these conferences was held in 1869, the 
object being to bring together, for the purpose 
of discussing all questions respecting schools 
and education, the head masters of the Ligh 
schools. Much of the session this year was 
occupied with the question of the professional 
training of teachers, 


.+esThe Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
endorses ‘‘ with emphasis and without equivo- 
cation the co-educational system of schools, 
primary, secondary, and university, now in 
successful operation in this state, believing 
that the true interests, pbysical, mental, and 
thoral, of both sexes are far better observed by 
this plan than by the system of separate in- 
struction.” 


:.s.The University of Minnesota will abolish 
its preparatory school in June, 1879, and leave 
to the high schools of the state the work of 
preparing the students for the University. 


....At a conference of college presidents in 
Columbus, Ohio, recently, a resolution was 
adopted approving military drill in state ineti- 
tutions. 


ssssThe estimates for the Massachusetts 
schools this year amount to $107,622. 


+sseIllinois has 23,000 teachers and 750,000 
scholars, 
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A Yankee editor, in a financial article, 
says: ‘* Money is close, but not close enough 
to reach.” 


-..-Those young ladies at fairs who sell 
five-cent pin-cushions for three dollars ought 
to be arrested for robbing the males. 


...-An old bachelor explains the courage of 
the Turks by. saying that a man with more 
than one wife ought to be willing to face 
death at any time. 


...“*Foregoes ’? was the word put out at a 
written spelling exercise, by one of our city 
teachers recently. And one little boy handed 
in: ‘*Go, go, go, go.” 


«.»-Candid Husband: ‘I tell you what, Rose, 
it was well I didn't meet that superb creature 
before our murriage.’”’ Wife(with equal cane 
dor): “It was for you.” 


..+-He was from the country, and he came 
to town for the first time. As he looked at the 
telegraph wires, he said: ‘Why do you make 
your wire-fences so high ?’’ 


..-. With four metallic qualifications a map 
may feel pretty certain of worldly success, 
They are gold in bis pocket, silver in his 
tongue, brass in bis face, and iron in bis heart, 


....A book has recently been published 
“How to Live Within Your Income.”’ The 
advice is good ; but if some benefactor of this 
kind would kindly tell people how to live 
without it he would confer a boon on thous 
sands. 


«». Country Gentleman (to foreign friend); 
‘‘ Hi! there. Fire, man! Don’t you see that bare 
back there?’? Foreigner: “Vat? Shoot ze 
poor ting down as it retreat ? No, no, ny good 
saire. Vait till he turn about and face me; then 
I will.” 


...-Another illustration of the dignity of 
labor: The workmen employed on the East 
River Bridge occupy the most elevated and 
commanding positions and are most looked 
up to of any men in either New York or 
Brooklyn. 


..--The Hawkeye man says that they are now 
calling the dollar of the fathers the ‘*‘ Nevada 
Moon”’; but just why it is unable to tell, unless 
it is because it has four quarters, or because it 
is so Variable, or because of the lunacy of its 
advocates. 


... Two men disputing about the pronunci- 
ation of the word ‘‘either’’—one saying it 
was ee-ther, the other i-ther—agreed to refer 
the matter to the first person they met, who 
happened to be an Irishman, and who con- 
founded both by declaring: ‘It’s nayther, for 
it’s ayther.”’ 

....This is from the Spice column of the 
Commercial Bulletin: ‘‘ We were shown a very 
beautifully decorated piece of pottery yester- 
day. It was a deep red on the outside, and 
the inside was decorated with two quarts of 
beans and half a pound of pork.” 


..-. ‘Oh! that I were the Balkan Mount- 
ains!’ sighed he to the ticket agent. ‘ That 
is, indeed, a remarkable wish,” replied he, 
‘* And why, pray, would you be anything so 
impracticable?’’ ‘ Because,’’ returned the 
dead-head, ‘‘if { were the Balkan Mountains, 
you see, I could have nine passes.” 


...-A gentleman having boasted that it was 
easy enough to “do” railway companies out 
of their fares, and tbat he had passed from 
one station to snother of a certain road the 
day before without a ticket, was approached 
by an officer of the road, who wanted to know 
how it was done. The gentleman agreed to 
tell for a ‘‘consideration.’? It was paid, and 
then the officer said: ‘‘ Now tell me how you 
did it.” “I walked,”’ quietly replied the gen- 
tleman. 


...A party of young men were telling what 
they would do were they shipwrecked far out 
upon the sea, and left buffeting with the 
waves, without a plank to sustainthem. Each 
one gave his opinion, excepting Paddy Murpby, 
who, after being asked for his, replied: ‘ Bad 
cess to ye for a cowardly set of spalpeens 
Ye'd be afther savin’ yereelves, an’ not thryin’ 
to save anuther. Why, it’s Paddy Murphy 
that would swim to shore an’ save himself, an’ 
thin come back an’ try to save anuther.’’ 


....A painter once astore did keep, 
And he was quite a joker ; 
For when he found his girl asleep, 
He with a yellow ochre. 


When he with yell awoke that girl, 
The painter thought he had her; 
But she, though mad when she lay down, 
* Undoubtedly rose madder, 


His girl woke up brimful of mirth, 
And joined him in a cotillion} 

He fiugged her close, for she was wotth 
‘At least a quart of ¥ermillion; ““ 





BAPTIST, 


BARNABY, J., died recently at Harwich, Mass, 
BAYLISS, Epwarp E., evangelist, called to 
Portland, Mich. 
BODENHAM, J., lowa Center, oalled to Cas- 
cade, Iowa. 
ay ro J., removes from Panora to Stuart, 
owa. 
COFFIN, H. W., ord. at Merrimac, Mass. 
COLE, A. G., ord. at Marshfield, Mass. 
DARGAN, J. H., died recently at Phoenix, 8. C. 
GALLUP, H. M., removes from Leslie to Co- 
lumbia, le 
BAReEeroe, A. K., settles at Salt River, 
ich. 
BERS, J. M., continues at Williamstown, 
ch. 
KEENE, A. C., accepts call to Toulon, Ill. 
LATHROP, E., D.D., Stamford, Conn., granted 
six months’ leave of absence. 
MAUL, W.R., Hoboken, N. J., accepts call to 
Mariner’s Harbor, Statem Island. 
OLNEY, L. W., accepts call to Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Ill. 
OWEN, E,, Portageville, settles at Bennington 
Center, F 
OWENS, J. M., ord. at Rocky Creek, Ga. 
PERRY, M. H., recognized as pastor of a new 
church formed at West Union, Iowa. 
RHODES, C. H., Parma, called to Traverse 
City, Mich. 
SNYDER, A., closes his labors at Bellville, 
Mich. 
STRATTON, H., D.D., removes from Evans- 
ville, Iud., to Carrollton, Mo. 
WALKER, A. J., West Wardsborough, Vt., re- 
signs, to take effect March Ist. 
WEBB, J. N., ord. at Aurora, Neb. , 
— 8. M., ord. and inst. at Paw-Paw, 
ch. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


CHASE, Epwarp, inst. pastor Pavilion ch., 
Biddeford, Me. 

CODDINGTON, G. 8., removes from Medary 
to Dell Rapids, Dakota, 

DICKINSON, H. A., supplies Second ch., 
Huntington, Mass. 

DODGE, G. S8., Hebron, Conn., inst. at Rut- 
land, Mass. 

GARDINER, E. P., enters upon his duties as 
acting pastor of Payson Memorial cb., 
Portland, Me. 

HADLEY, Wis A., Newington, accepts call 
to Rye, N. 

METCALF, H. D., closes his labors as supply 
at Worcester, Mass, . 

MORSS, G. H., inst. at Clarendon, Vt, 

PEARCE, Tuos. G., late of Two Rivers, Wis., 
declines call to Onondaga, Mich., and ac- 
cepts invitation to labor with the Church 
at Armada, Mich, 

SCUDDER, Joun L., Brooklyn, N. Y., ord. at 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 

STONE, Harvey M., Worthington, inst. at 
Saundersville, Mags. 

STONE, Henry J., Medford, Mass., supplies 
Saoford, Me. 

STRONG, C. B., closes his engagement at 
Coleraine, Mass., and is now at George- 
town, Conn. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


om, W. K., called to Pewee Valley, 

DAVENPORT, H., New York City, called to 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

DOWD. W. W., of Presbytery of Troy, called 
to Port Chester, N. Y. 

GORDON, Tuomas, Findlay, O., accepts call 
to lhree Rivers, Mich. 

GRAHAM, Rosert, Christiana, called to Bran- 
dywine, Del. 

KEIGWIN, HENRY, accepts: call to Harrods- 
burgh, Ky. 

MENDENHALL, G. H., Fort Wayne, Ind., ac- 
cepts call to Sixth ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

MOON, 8. H., Gilbertsville, N. Y., resigns, to 
go abroad, on account of his health. 

NELLIS, J. V. C.,Gowanda, called to Gilberts- 
ville, N. ¥. 

SEWALL, G. P.. Cayuga, declines call to Port 
Chester, N. Y. 

TAYLOR, H. W., removes from Newport, Ky., 
to Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, O. 

THOMAS, W. D., accepts call to First ch., 
Winona, Minn. 

WILSON, G. W., Warsaw, Ind., accepts call 
to Cassopolis, Mich. ; 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

AYRES, NELSON, accepts call to Brownsville, 
Texas. 

—_— W. H., ord. priest at Charleston, 


BENEDICT, SaMUEL, D.D., instituted rector 
St. Paul’e, Cincinnati, O. 

GALLAGHER, Peyton, removes from Geneva, 
N. Y., to Clifton Station, Va. 

JAMES, F. C., called to-Christ Church, Spring- 
field, Mo. 

a ~e M., accepts call to White Haven, 

‘ae 


LEONARD, ABIEL, resigns Grace Church, St, 
Louis, and accepts call to Hannibal, Mo. 

LYTTON, J. P., accepts call to Sherman, 
Texas. 

RANDOLPH, Cartes, ord. priest at Rich- 
mond, Va. 

RIDLEY, J. J., D.D., pry gee Texas, re- 
signs on account of ill health to go to 
Somerville, Tenn. 

STEPTOE, R. W., Brandy Station, Va., died 
recently from accidentally swallowing a 

. dose of corrosive sublimate, 

STUART, Rouzrt 8., removes from Amite to 
New {beria, La. 
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The prompt mention in ow li af “ Books of the Week’ 
wil be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
Ushers for al vol wed, of owr 
readers will guide us im the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


DARWIN'S BOLANICAL STUDIES.* 


BY PROFESSOR ASA GRAY, LL D. 











Taree of Mr. Darwin’s volumes relate to 
the economy of flowers as regards repro- 
duction, and to the adaptations of many of 
them to be benefited by the visits of 
insects. These volumes, taken in the 
order of publication, are: 1. Thaton “‘ The 
Various Contrivances by which Orchids are 
Fertilized by Insects,” brought out in 1862, 
but re-elaborated recently in a second 
edition, which appeared early in the past 
year; 2. ‘‘ The effects of Cross and Self- 
Fertilization in the Vegetable Kingdom,” 
which was published in the year preceding; 
3. The volume now before us, which con- 
cludes the series, but which is in part of 
much earlier date; about half the volume 
being a reprint, with many additions and 
some corrections, of two or three papers 
which were contributed to the Linnwan 
Society of London and published in its 
journal, one of them in the same year in 
which the book on orchid fertilization first 
appeared. These papers ‘were hardly ac- 
cessible to general readers, and yet are 
necessary to the full presentation of a very 
popular and fascinating subject, which Mr. 
Darwin has made his own. Not that this 
volume—or either of the three—is light, 
popular reading; for this, in particular, is 
filled with statistics and tables and nu- 
merical details, and the topic is too remotely 
associated with what is called Darwinism 
to derive an adventitious interest from the 
‘* Origin of Species ” and the ‘‘ Descent of 
Man.” But it has an interest and a value 
of its ewn—one which is shared by two 
preceding works of Mr. Darwin, which 
should be reckoned in the series—that on 
climbing and that on insectivorous plants. 
While Darwin’s other and more famous 
works have opened new channels of thought 
and new lines of speculation, these have 
led into new fields of observation and of 
easy research—not in far-off regions, or 
under the microscope, which comparatively 
few can possess or be trained to use; but in 
the common things which are everywhere 
around us, in which, with newly-opened 
eyes, We may now read new meanings, and 
discern plans, adaptations, contrivances 
which the philosophers of the past genera- 
tion never dreamed of, but which are made 
so plain that even a child may mainly 
understand and be interested in them. 
The educational value of this new knowla 
edge can hardly be overestimated and is 
only beginning to be felt. 

Our meaning may be illustrated from the 
matter which first presents itself in this 
book on The Different Forms of Flowers or 
Plants of the Same Species, Why should 
a plant have two kindg of flowers? When 
the two kinds are of opposite sexes—as in 
willow trees—the immediate reason why is 
obvious enough. But in the cases which 
first take our author’s attention both kinds 
are equally perfect, both have stamens 
and pistils, and, therefore, all that is requi- 
site for seed-bearing. Why should individ- 
uals raised from seeds of the same pod 
differ in their flowers, and yet all the 
flowers be perfect? The difference is one 
which a casual observer would not be 
likely to notice. Not many of those who 
adorn their rooms with pots of Chines¢ 
primroses in winter, or of English prim: 
roses in spring, or who gather Housto- 
nias in our low meadows, have observed 
that, while in the blossoms of one clump 
the tip of the pistil projects, in those of 
another clump the same position is occupied 
by the tips of the anthers; that when the 
tip of the pistil, or stigma, is exposed at 
the orifice of the flower the stamens ate 
situated lower down within; that when the 
anthers project the shorter pistil places 
the stigma of that flower at the same hight 
as the anthers of the other. Still, this 
reciprocal relation has long been known to 
botanists, and in the case of primroses the 
English florists have names to designate the 
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two sorts. Mr. Darwin has the credit not 
of discovering the two kinds, but of finding 
out the meaning of it. 


In the first place, he saw that here was 
something to be explained. He was not 
content, as his predecessors were, with 
noting that the thing was so; but he 
assumed that there was a reason why. 
And he then set to work, in the true induct- 
ive mode (but not in Lord Bacon’s way), 
.to discover this reason. -He conceived an 
hypothesis of a general principle which 
would completely explain these cases. He 
found that it would equally explain a great 
variety of other cases; that within its 
proper limits it would explain them all; 
and he, therefore, inferred that the sup- 
posed principle was a true one. The prin- 
ciple is that ‘‘ Nature abhors perpetual 
sel{-fertilization”; or, expressed without 
metaphor and in its application to the 
case in hand, that these flowers, though 
consisting of both sexes and capable of 
self-fertilization, were intended to act as if 
of separate sexes—that the pollen from the 
anther of one kind of flower was intended 
to reach and fertilize the pistil of the other 
kind, and so reciprocally. He then con- 
firmed this particular supposition by obser- 
vation; saw that certain insects, habitually 
visiting these blossoms for nectar or other 
food, actually carried pollen from the 
high anthers of one flower to the high stig- 
ma of the other sort, and from the low an 
thers of the latterte the low stigma of the 
former; that the adjustments and lengths 
were such as to secure this cross-fertiliza- 
tion; and, finally, the intention was made 
the more manifest by experiments which 
proved that pollen of the one sort would 
act promptly and effectively upon the 
stigma of the other sort, but less so and 
sometimes not at all upon its own stigma. 
The illustrations of this principle in various 
similar or analogous cases and the confirma- 
tion of it by evidence, mostly in the way of 
experiment, fill the larger part of this 
volume. 

The conclusion is that there is some ad- 
vantage in having two sexes in plants, as 
well as in animals; that this advantage is 
gained sometimes by having flowers of 
separate sexes in distinct plants, as in 
willow, but there with the disadvantage 
that half the trees are barren; or on differ- 
ent flowers of the same individual, as in 
pines and oaks, but still half the flowers 
are barren; or, finally, by the recipro- 
cal fertilization of hermaphrodite flowers, 
and here with the economical advantage 
that all may be fruitful. Such is the econ. 
omy of Nature. But she is multifarious in 
her economy. In the book on orchids Mr. 
Darwin shows how the same economy is 
subserved, and the cross-breeding made 
equally sure, in hermaphrodite flowers of 
one sort, the parts of which are so arranged 
that the pollen can seldom act at all except 
when transported by insects, while then in 
most cages it will be transported from one 
flower and from one plant to another. In 
these publications, attention is directed to 
various different arrangements—‘‘ contriv, 
ances,” as they are fittingly termed—for 
securing the general or the occasional 
cross-fertilization of flowers in a great va- 
riety of kinds, which were formerly thought 
to close-fertilize. And in the volume on 
the effects of cross and self-fertilization it 
is shown by experiments, more or less 
convincing, that such cross-breeding is 
beneficial. We might feel assured that it 
was from the manifold and elaborate 
arrangements which conspire to secure it. 
But, as these depend for success upon extra- 
neous agencies—upon insects, winds, etc.— 
and are, therefore, more or less precarious, 
they are supplemented by other and seem- 
ingly contradictory arrangements for a 
certain amount of close-fertilization also. 

Such are the topics of the book before us 
and of the related volumes of the series. 
Those who know of the author only through 
his writings upon evolution, and who look 
on these with misgiving or alarm, may yet 
share with us the interest with which we 
welcome works like these. To restore the 
idea of intention to its rightful place in 
natural history is no insignificant achieve- 
ment. To open fresh fields of observation, 
which are accessible to all, old and young, 

n which new illustrations of curious con- 
trivance and beneficial intention may be 
discovered in great variety by common 
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observers, who have comprehended the 
principle and learned to use their eyes, is 
one of the latest and best contributions of 
science to education. 

HARVARD COLLEGE. 





Dr. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE’S six sermons 
on Lssentials and Non-essentials in Religion 
(American Unitarian Association) is a very 
serious and very excellent discussion of the 
doctrines of Christian faith from the standpoint 
of one who calls himself a Unitarian, but allies 
himself with Evangelical believers in his and 
their contest against Naturalism or Positivism 
or Agnosticism. The chief points which he 
makes are as follows: The faith of the Old 
Testament worthies was essentially the same as 
all true faift—*‘a looking up with trust to some- 
thing higher than themselves; a confidence 
that, besides all that is seen and temporal, 
there is something divine, invisible, eternal.” 
Christ was: 1. A man, with all human attri- 
butes; 2. A patriotic Jew, completely emanci- 
pated from all Jewish prejudices and bigotry, 
aS8on of Man, rather than son of Abrabam ; 
8. The Way, the Truth, the Life, full of inspira- 
tion, and having the right to speak with author- 
ity; 4. Ooe ‘‘who came to bring sinners to 
God, to bring pardon for sin,’’ who first revealed 
the infinite pardoning love of God, who first 
brought in ‘‘the great doctrine of the overcom- 
ing, all-conquering, omnipresent power of 
divine love to redeem the lowest, to save the 
most abandoned”; 5. “‘The Son of God, and 
Divine—because filled full of the Divine truth 
and love, as always abiding therein. He, alone 
of the sons of men, was always resting on the 
Infinite love. He has sent the same spirit, in 
less degree, into the world, and enabled us all to 
say ‘Our Father.’’”? His divinity consisted 
“in living in constant communion with God, 
so as tobe a perpetual manifestation of the 
Divine truth and love.”” We will not stop to 
quote bis defense of miracles against Natural- 
ism, nor his doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Bible, which is, like much of his writing, less 
vague in its denials than in its affirmations, 
nor his defense of the Church. One of tie 
best chapters is that on conversion, which be 
recognizes, as an eclectic theologian like him 
might be expected to, to be either by ‘‘ catas- 
trophe” or ‘“evolution,’’ either consciously 
sudden orthe growing fruit of early education. 
**1t will not do,’’ he says, ‘to assume that all 
respectable, decent, and well-behaved people 
are necessarily going the right way. They may 
really be going down, not up—slowly, insensi- 
bly, perhaps, but steadily. And, if so, they 


, must be called upon torepent and to make 


themselves a new heart and a new spirit. And 
that will probably bea suddenchange.”’ But the 
conversion is nothing unless its value ts proved 
by subsequeat rightlife. ‘Unless we enter this 
kingdom of truth and love, what good in pass- 
ing the portal? The only advantage in begin- 
ning to goon this journey is that we should 
keep on and arrive at the end. Is Christianity 
a life? Then, in order to live, we must be 
born ; but, unless we grow up, what good in 
being born?” The spirit of the book is most 
excellent, and what it Jacks is definiteness of 
statement. It seems as if it were impossible 
for a Unitarian to use such terms as “ divine,” 
*‘atonement,” ‘‘inspiration’’ in any but the 
vaguest sense. It is not now the erroneousness 
that we object to, for much error can be par- 
doned on subjects about which we cannot 
know certainly; but haziness of definition and 
statement is an intellectual offense which is 
not condoned by the utmost kindliness of fra- 
ternal and Christian temper. 


.»+» The December Jortfolio has a delightful 
etching by Lhuillier, of Gainsborough’s por- 
trait of Lady Georgiana Spencer, as a child; 
also a heliogravure copy of an “ Annunciation,” 
by the old engraver “ W,” whom Prof. Sidney 
Colvin supposes to be Wolgemut, with whom 
Albert Diirer served his apprenticeship ; also 
a very pleasant, though quite dark etching by 
P. Rajon, entitled ‘ Prayer,’’ and representing 
an old peasant grandmother, witha Bible open 
on her knees, teaching a litle girl to pray. 
Prof. Colvin’s essay on Diirer, his teachers, his 
rivals, and bis followers, is the most important 
in this number, 


....Mr. Octavius B. Frothingham has pre- 
pared a useful biography of Gerrit Smith (G. P. 
Patram’s Sons), With his religious avd 
political views he is familiar and in sympathy ; 
but the picture he draws is none the less accur- 
ate. With certain limitations, Gerrit Smith 
was an honest and uncompromising reformer, 
who,played no unimportant part in the great 
fight against slavery. The book has value as a 
contribution to political history; and we are 
glad that it has been so competently prepared 
that no other life of Smith is needed. A finely 
engraved portrait is prefixed. 


«++» We have received Vol. VIIL of the ever- 
welcome Aldine. The separate numbers have 
been increased from twenty-eight to forty- 
four pages, admirably printed on excellent 
paper giving the best effect to the large 





American and imported wood-cuts which 
adorn the volume. We might wish that more 
attention had been paid to the products of the 
Centennial, for this volume is for 1876; but it 
has been by no means ignored, a8 some too 
few pictures of pottery and porcelain show. 
We wish the work had such patronage that it 
might provide more full-page engravings of 
American origin. 


.-eeThe Manual of the Lafayette-street Pres- 
byterian Church, of Buffalo, N. Y. (late Dr. 
Heacock’s), was in its first edition of 1876 
one of the most complete works of the kind 
we have ever seen. It has been now enlarged, 
through the able and kindly services of its 
editor, Mr. W. M. Knight; and there has been 
added a full account of the character, life, and 
death of its much beloved pastor, to whose 
faithful labors the church owed so much. 


....Prof, H.8. Osborn sends us his //istorical 
Chart No. 1, a large sheet for the wall in Sun- 
day-schoole. It includes tbe period from the 
Creation to the Flood. The date is indicated 
by alternate vertical bands of white and yel- 
low, two inches wide, which are crossed hori- 
zontally by heavy black-bordered red lines, 
which represent each of the antediluvian 
patriarchs and extend across the centuries of 
their life. 


..--That newly-discovered, though old liter- 
ary treasure, Charles and Mary Lamb’s delight- 
ful Lvetry for Children, is republished by 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., in a beautiful 
style, though rather too close a copy of Pal- 
grave’s ‘Children’s Treasyry.’’ It is edited 
by Richard Herne Shepherd, the English critic, 
who appends Lamb’s ‘Prince Dorus,’’ and 
some hitherto uncollected poems of the genial 
essayist’s. 


----Hirm Ground: Thoughts on Life and 
Faith, by George McKnight, is a somewhat 
remarkable first volume of poems, for it is 
wholly made up of sonnets. These sonnets 
are constructed in the strict Italian form, and 
in shape and spirit are better than some four- 
teen-line pieces of more famous authors. 
They do not rise to the highest excellence, but 
nearly all are good in thought and expression. 


..-»Hobart’s Old Testament Map of Palestine 
(Logan D. Dameron, St. Louis) is a useful 
wll-map for Sunday-schools, on cloth, the 
map, exclusive of border, being about two feet 
wide by three and a half long. New Testa- 
ment names do not appear, and those places 
that are mentioned in both Testaments appear 
in the form of the Old, as Lake Chinueroth. 


....dust in time for the holidays comes Jules 
Verne’s new story, Hector Servadae (Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co.), in the most brilliant of 
covers and with very numerous illustrations. 
Weare inclined to think this wild but ingenfous 
astronomical ,story the most characteristic of 
the author’s writings, 


. .. The Two Supercargoes (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.) is a sufficiently exciting story of African 
adventure, by W. H. G. Kingston. The author 
hopes it will interest young people in a subse- 
quent reading of the books of Stanley and Cam- 


_eron, which it seems likely to do. 


....Mr. John Habberton’s serviceable series 
of condensations from the standard British 
essayists of the last century is continued by 
the issue ofthe The Tatler, Guardian, and Free- 
holder, in one volume, the third in the series. 


....Comfort, by K. H. J. (Anson D., F. Ran- 
dolph & Cv.), is an original collection of deyo- 
tional poems, imbued with the spirit of genuine 
piety and deep feeling. Their merits are small, 
but so are their claime. 


.e.eA Complete Arithmetic (A. 8. Barnes & 
Co.) is added to the list of mathematical works 
by Prof. William G, Peck, of Columbia Col- 
lege. Itseems to us a well-arranged and com- 
prehensive text-book, 





LITERARY NEWS. 


George Bancroft is working on the new vol- 
umes of his ‘‘ History of the United States,” 
beginning with the era of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


The King of Sweden and Norway is about to 
bring out a drama of which the scene is laid 
in Upsala and which deals with early Swedish 
history. 





a 
Mr. Cobden’s private correspondence, be- 
ing collected by his daughters, is said to 
contain many interesting letters written by bim 
early in life. 


Mr. Mark Twain will think twice or thrice 
before he makes another such a speech as he 
did at the Whittier Dinner. When Boston 
spanks, she spanks hard and long. 


The Academy eays that St. Nicholas, which 
is now republished in England, is superior to 
any English juvenile magazine. It says that 
in both letter-press and illustration it “‘ has no 
rival.” 


Mr. E. C, Stedman will have # poem in the 
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February Aélantic: Its title has not reached 
us, but we believe that the theme is taken *-om 
the old French romance of ‘“Aucass'n and 
Nicolette,”’ 


Dr. J. G. Holland has written a remarka- 
ble poem, the scene of which is laid in New 
England. It is partly a story and partly an al- 
legory ofthe human heart, and itis said to be at 
once weird and powerful. 


An edition of one thousand copies of a 
Portuguese translation of ‘‘ Hamlet,” by Don 
Luis I, has been prioted by the National Print- 
ing Office. His Majesty is now engaged upon 
a translation of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.” 


Mr. James Parton has an intention of taking 
the life of Voltaire, who tas never dove him 
any harm, that we are aware of. Be as merciful, 
James, as you are inaccurate, and remember 
that a memoir of Voltaire is not a monograph 
on caricature, 


Mr. George Parsons Lathrop has in con- 
templation a volume of verse for the ‘‘ No 
Name”’ series. Its specialty will be contribu- 
tions from all the leading poets of America, 
whose names will be given, but will not be at- 
tached to their pieces. 


Mr. Henry W. Longfellow ‘is continuing 
his popular ‘‘ Poems of Plaees;’’ being now 
engaged upon the poetic localities of New Eu- 
gland, which has never wanted for poets, from 
the doomsday of Wigglesworth down to the 
shining hours of the busy bee, Aldrich. 


Mr. Thomas Edward, the Scotch workman 
and naturalist, whose recent memoirs excited 
much interest in England and were reprinted 
here, is engaged in collecting further reminis- 
cences of his life, which may, when fivished, 
form a supplemert t» the life, already pub- 
lished. 


Prof. N. &. Sbaler, of Harvard, will soon 
publish a work entijled ‘Thoughts on the 
Nature of Intellectual Property and its Im- 
portance to the State.’ Why on earth a 
paleontologist should select this theme we do 
not know. Why doesn’t Prof. Child give us a 
treatise on the vertebrates ? 


The publication of a ‘“‘ Universal Portuguese 
Dictionary” was to begin in Lisbon, on Janua- 
ry Ist. The work will contain numerous en- 
gravings and will be completed in three quarto 
volumes. Besides the usual matter, it will 
furnish explanations of terms used in the 
dialects spoken in the Portuguese possessions 
abroad. 


Spenser’s ‘* Faerie Queev,’’ which is so long 
and tedious that very few grown people of 
covsiderable literary pretensions have ever 
read it through, bas been b>iled down by an 
English lady, Miss Towrie, into six fairy tales, 
something as Charles Lamb did up Shakespeare 
for the little folks; and Mrs, Haweis has just 
done the same service for Chaucer. 


Isn’t it about time that somebody started 
another mystery like that of Saxe Holm, which 
mystified nobody? For example, who has 
read her statement, which isin all the newspa- 
per offices in town, and which infplicates Aim 
as no white man ought to be implicated. But 
grant it true; what then? Thatisa Shakes 
pearian mystery, which drives its ax home. 


Mr. R. H. Stoddard has ventured into 
the diflicult path of light verse, in which we 
are not accustomed to seeing him. His first 
venture is to illustrate Kaemmer’s ** Wedding 
Under the Directory’; an exquisite picture, 
but not suggestive of poetic treatment, we 
think, or, if so, suggestive only to the brilliaut 
imagination of a poet like Austin Dobson. 


It was a masterpiece of wit in the mouth of 
James T. Fields to say that his good frie: d 
Whipple was so inapt in the ways of the world 
that he used to go to bis tailor and order a pair 
of clothes! Boston used to laugh at that thirty 
years ago. Now she is less clement and more 
inclement, as Mark knows. Will Mr. Fields 
kindly inform us who was the origiuval autbor 
of ‘Tennyson has done for friendship what 
Petrarch bas done for love”? It arose like a 
Phoenix from the grave of young Hallam, cel- 
ebrated in “ In Memoriam.” 


R; H. Stoddard says in the January Scrib- 
ner’s: 

‘¢ We have two vertal portraits of Keats, and 
both by skillful painters—Leigh Hunt and Ben- 
jamin Robert Haydon. ‘ He was under the mid- 
dle hight.’ says Hunt, ‘and bis lower limbs 
were small in comparison with the upper, but 
neat and well turned.’ ‘His shoulders were 
very broad for his size. He had a face in which 
energy and sensibility were remarkably mixed 
up, an eager power, checked and made patient 
by fll health. Every feature was at once stropg- 
ly cut and delicately alive. If there was an 
faulty expression, it was in the month, whic 
was pot without something of a character of 
pugnacity. The face was rather long than 
otherwise. The upper lip projected a little 
over the under; the chin was bold ; the cheeks 
sunken; the eyes mellow and glowing, large, 
dark, and sensitive. At. the recital of a noble 
action or a beautiful thought they would suf- 
fuse with tears, and his mouth trembled.’ 
Thus far his fellow poet. ‘He was below the 
middle size,’ says Haydon, ‘ with a a low fore- 
head, and an eye that had an inward look, per- 
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fectly divine, like a Delphian priestess who saw 
visions.’ 


Speaking of pocts, Mr. Stoddard has lately 
made short work of an anonymous English 
reviewer who undertook, in The Athengum, to 
dispute Stoddard’s statements concerning Shel- 
ley’s two wives. 

President McCosh says, apropos of Chauncey 
Wright’s ‘‘ Pailosophical Discourses,’’ lately 
published: ‘It is a curious circumstance that 
Boston, with its annexes, Cambridge and Har- 
vard, does not produce original minds. Haw- 
thorne and Longfellow, who struck out a 
path for themselves, belong tu Bowdoin, lit- 
tle one though it be, and not to Harvard. 
Channing was the eloquent defender of En- 
glish Unitarianism, a system now dead and 
ready to be buried. Emerson is the echo, ina 
less powerful but softer tone, of Carlyle. Fl-ke 
is the admiring American expounder of Her- 
bert Spencer. Chauncey Wright adopted the 
philosophy of John Stuart Mill and was the 
ablest defender of Darwin iv this country. The 
peculiarity of Boston is that it catches the 
spirit of the age, and’takes up at an early date 
the last new thought and method and follows 
them till they change to something else. It 
has no’, ex*eot in politics, been able to ad. 
vance beyond the times and guide them. Its 
able men have not self sacrifice enough to re- 
tire for years from the public gaze in order to 
construct a truly great and influential work. 
What they produce must be read at the first 
club meeting or issued in the coming number 
of the magazine. Boston has been and is too 
much a city of literary conversaziones and of 
mutual-admiration coteries.”’ 


A London correspondent of the C redone 
Times says that newspapers in that city which 
keep corrcspondents i the field deal with them 
very liberally. ‘The offices furnish every- 
thing. Each has, at least, two horses, which the 
oflice pays for, and one or more servants, 
Forbes, correspondent of The News, receives a 
clear salary of $ 500C a year and all his expenses 
paid. This $5,000 is in the shape of a retainer, 
He is paid that amount by Zhe News to retain 
his services, to prevent his writing for any otter 
journal, -When he is actually at work, then he 
is paid an additional amount; but be would 
receive the $5,000 were he not to do a stroke of 
work within the twelve months. Editorial 
writers are not an office fixture here, as in 
America, Toe men who furnish editorials for 
an English paper may or may not be profession- 
al writers—that is, writers for newspapers. 
They may be magazinists, or novel writers, or 
almost avything else. They occupy some- 
what the position of the mercenary sol- 
dier, whose fealty is due to the power 
which pays bim during the period for which 
he is employed. Suppose the London Times 
wishes to retain the services of Professor 
Musty Dryasdust for a leader writer. The 
editor sends for him or to him, announces the 
wish, and, if the Profesgor consents, he is paid 
a retainer, which varies according to the man 
employed. The retainer engages him for The 
Times, and he cannot write for any other dafly 
paper. It does not, however, guarantee him 
constant employment. He may have been re- 
tained to write on will cases, and he writes 
only when there is a demand for an article on 
wills. A journal may have five or fifty men 
thus retained. Each day the editor decides 
what he wishes written, assigns the subjects to 
the proper mep, and pays them by the piece. 
A retaining fee varies according to the quality 
of the man. Editorials on Zhe 7imes are paid 
for at rates varying from tw@to five guineas 
each. Toe sub-editors, who have charge of 
foreign news, correspondence, local topies, 
commercial affairs, and the like, receive reg- 
ular salaries. An English reporter, who is 
almost invariably a shorthand writer, gets 
from $15 to $25 per week.” 


One of the most important scientific publica- 
tions of the day will be Lange’s ‘‘ History of 
Materialism, ” of which one volume has been 
already issued in an English translation by the 
Messr.. Triibuer. It is a work to which both 
Professor Huxley and. Dr, Tyndall have ac- 
knowledged their great obligations. Accord- 
ing to Lange, teleology must be strictly elim- 
inated from a ‘rue materialism, being super- 
teded by the grand principle of ‘the develop- 
ment of the purposeful from the unpurposeful,” 
Again, he says of Materialism: ‘“‘The weak 
point of all Materlalism just lies in this, that 
with this explanation’ (tne universal laws of 
motion) ‘it stops still at the very point where 
the highest problems of philosophy begin.” 
The following quotation also shows Lange’s 
conviction of the incompetency of Atomism to 
explain the phenomena of consciousness : 


‘*On the Atomic theory we explain to-day 
the causes of sound, of light, of heat, of 
chemical and p hysteal changes in things in the 
widest sense, and yet Atomism fs as little able 
to-day as in the time of Demokritos to ex- 
plain even the simplest sensation of light, 
heat, taste, and soon. In all the advances of 
science, in all the presentations of the motions 
of atoms, the chasm has remained unnarrowed, 
and it will be none the less when we are able 
to lay down a complete theory of the function 
of the brain, and to show clearly the mechan- 
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ical motions, with the origin and their results, 
which correspond to sensations, or, iu other 
words, which effect sensation. Science does 
not despair, by means of this powerful weapon, 
of success in deriving even the most compli- 
cated processes and most significant motives 
of a living man, accordi: g to the Jaws of the 
persistence of force, from the impulees that 
are set free in his brain under the influence of 
the nervous stimuli; but she is foréver pre- 
cluded from finding a bridge between what 
the simplest sound is as the sensation of a sub- 
ject—mine, for instance—and the processes of 
disintegration in the brain which science must 
assume in order to explain the particular sens- 
ation as a fact in the objective world.” 
—————— a ——_ 
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THE LUTHERAN QONGRESS. 


Ws have been expecting a great deal 
from the Lutheran Diet or Congress, which, 
according to appointment, was held in 
Philadelphia, December 27th and 28th. 
Everybody has known of the dissensions 
and divisions which have troubled the 
Lutheran body in the last twenty years, and 
has shared the hope that there might be 
reconciliation and reunion, The fifty-nine 
synods in this country which belong to the 
Lutheran name form, virtually, fourteen 
organizations, inasmuch asten of them are 
independent synods and the rest are distrib- 
uted among the four general bodies. If all 
these synods were united in one organiza- 
tion, the Lutherans would occupy a much 
more useful and influential position than 
they do, As it is, some of these independ- 
ent organizations are ridiculously small. 
The General Synod, South, with five syn- 
ods, has only 14,667 members; while two 
of the independent synods have respect- 
ively 7 ministers, 11 churches, and 895 and 
1,378 communieants. The General Synod, 
the General Council, and the Synodical 
Conference, the last the {youngest and 
largest, are very respectable in numbers, 
the two last having over 200,000 each and 
the first over 100,000 communicants. 

Many of the Lutherans have felt very 
keenly the reproach which these unnecee- 
sary and mischievous controversies and 
divisions have brought upon American 
Lutheranism, and have been trying to 
establish fraternal intercourse and friendly 
co-operation. In 1873 4 movement in this 
direction originated in the General Synod. 
Through a committee it invited correspond- 
ence on the subject of fraternal intercourse. 
The General Council of the same year re- 
ceived these overtures in a friendly man- 
ner and expressed its desire for the recon- 
ciliation of all Lutheran bodies. It pro- 
posed, as the most apprepriate means to 
this end, a colloquium, or free conference, 
in which representative men of the differ- 
ing bodies should meet and consider freely, 
without binding anybody but themselves, 
the differences which stand in the way of 
reunion, what they are, and how they can 
be removed. The General Synod South 
acquiesced in the plan, and the Synodical 
Conference, without committing iteelf as a 
body to it, left it to its members to attend 
the conference or not as they thought best. 
With the assent of the General Synod, the 
proposal could have been earried out, and 
that approval was confidently expected. 
But that body, singularly enough, seeing 
that it had taken the first step toward fra- 
ternity, refused to have anything todo with 
the colloquium, and, in consequence, it 
failed utterly. The Diet or Congress which 
met in Philadelphia was planned very 
quietly, having been first arranged for be- 
fore it was discussed in the denominational 
press. Otherwise it might have been de- 
feated. 

There were abouta hundred ministers 
present at the congress, belonging chiefly 
tothe General Council and the General 
Synod. Thirteen essays were read by 
representative men, and after each paper 
was submitted a discussion took place upon 
it, as is the custom in sueh gatherings. 
The Rev. Dr, John G. Morris, of Balti- 
more, presided. In his opening addresa 
he said the Diet had attracted a good deal 
of attention in the Church, and some crit- 
icisms had been made upon it, because 
some of the brethren had not been invited 
to take part in it.. Two papers were de- 
voted wholly to the Augsburg Confession, 
which is sure of full treatment at almost 
any time or place where Lutherans are 
assembled. We miss from the reports in 
The Lutheran Observer and The Lutheran 
the precise information which non-Lutberan 
Christians are most interested in, and 
which one would have naturally looked 
for in the proceedings of the Congress. 
There was an essay on the points on which 
the four general bodies agree; but what 
are the differences which separate them? 
What caused the divisions and what per- 
petuates them? These are only imper- 
fectly known to outsiders, and perhaps not 
fully to the Lutherans themselves; but it 
would seem to be an easy task to ascertain 
what they are. From our standpoint, it 





THE INDEPENDENT 


seems to us that this must be the first step 
toward reconciljation and reunion. The 
Augsburg Confession, the Formula of 
Concord, Luther’s life and labors, and all 
the great facts about the Reformation must 
be as well known to Lutherané as is the 
alphabet, and, therefore, not so important 
for treatment at this time as the facts of 
recent history. 

Dr. J. A. Brown read the paper on the 
points of agreement between the four 
gencral bodies. The points he named are: 
the common name of Lutheran, a com- 
mon origin, a common acceptance of the 
Augsburg Confession, the doctrine of {ust- 
ification by faith, the priesthood of believ- 
ers and the Christian ministry, religious 
training of the young, fiberty and diversity 
in worship. Dr. C. P. Krauth read a 
paper on the relation of the Lutheran 
Church to other denomjnations; but we 
ean make little or nothing of the report 
which is given of it, His views, however, 
on this subject are pretty well known. 


Dr. H. E. Jacobs gave a sketch of 
the history and progress of the Lutheran 
Church in this country, the report of which 
adds nothing to our stook of information. 
The other papers read had reference to ed- 
ucation in the Lutheran Church, Lutheran 
liturgical worship, the call to the ministry, 
misrepresentations and misunderstandings 
of the Lutheran Church, Lutheranism of 
the fathers of the Church in this country, 
linguistic relations of Lutheranism, and 
the educational and sacramental ideas of 
the Church in relation to practical piety. 
Dr. Diller Luther, in speaking of the at- 
tachment which the early Lutherans in 
this country had tothe German tongue, said 
that, while this might not have been wise, 
it was reasonable, for it was a German 
church, and the natural desire was to 
transplant it to this country without any 
change whatever; but the attempt to con- 
fine its doctrines to one tongue or toany one 
nationality was an insult to the founders of 
the body, It was not the policy of Muhlen- 
berg, because he taught the faith in three 
languages. ‘The Church suffered for up- 
ward of one hundred years on account of 
the opposition to the introduction of the 
English language in the services. The 
remedy was a simple and radical one, 
and itlay in a separation of the German 
and English and it was founded upon the 
r experience of the past, Churches, synods, 
and educational institutions should be sep- 
arated in their language, while they remain 
one in the essential doctrines of the Church. 
In all the essentials of doctrine and liturgy 
there should be unity; but in non-essentials 
perfect freedom. 

Both The Lutheran and The Lutheran Ob- 
server, representing respectively the 
General Council avd the General Synod, 
speak favorably of the Diet. The Lutheran 
says: 

‘Few of the essays were so fortunate as 
to pass unchallenged; but the mind of es- 
sayists, and of those who spoke upon the 
vatious subjects presented, was freely 

ken, and a candor and courtesy char- 
acterized all, which seemed to be much en- 
joyed. There was no compromise of 
positions on the partof any one; but an 
outspokenness with regard to many points 
which is ry! to be te the interest of the 
truth and to thé Church in general. There 
has been this, at least, to be credited to the 
Diet, that those who attended it were en- 
abled to form a truer appreciation of our 
Church in general, and of the relations of a 
number of our prominent men to the living 
and somewhat burning questions of the 
day. There was a kindliness of feeling, a 
readiness to hear and learn, a patient calm- 
ness in looking at the points made and in 
making and taking strictures on what was 
presented which we had hardly expected to 
see, and which cannot but be salutary in 
stimulating inquiry, in wearing off prej- 
udice, and in smoothing the way for the 
progress of truth. Some deep and wide 
differences were, of course, brought forth; 
but the candor and clearness with which 
ov were presented and the explanations 
and reasonings with which they were 
accompanied and discussed so impressed 
all that it was thought good to appoint a 
committee for the arrangement of another 
Diet, on the same general principles, in ‘the 
future.” 

The Observer bas this to say: 


““While the Diet may not have any 
oe effect in modifying the views of 

ose present upon the questions which 
have agitated and divided the Lutheran 
Church in America, yet the many —_ 
upon which all parties in the Church 
agree, and the few upon which they dis- 
agree, were so strikingly brought out in 











the papers read and the discussions which 


followed that the of difference 
became exceedingly narrow for Christian 
men to stand upon and justify, before God 
and men, the division of our Church into 
separate bodies.” 


Asa matter of course, other diets will 
follow this, the first. A committee has been 
appointed to arrange for a second one. The 
papers of the first are to be published in 
book form, and we hope to have the oppor- 
tunity to read them in full and as they 


were written. @ 
rE 


WE noticed some time ago the appoint- 
ment by the British branch of the Evangelical 
Alliance of a deputation to Italy to confer with 
representatives of the various Protestant mis- 
sions and churches in that country, with a view 
to bringing about a better understanding be- 
tween them and open the way to their co-op- 
eration in their common object, of. spreading 
Evangelical Christianity in Italy. The mem- 
bers of this deputation were the Rev, Wm, 
Arthur, of the Baptist, Dr, Frazer, of the Pres- 
byterian, and the Rey, Mr. Bligh, of the Angli- 
can Church. The senior editor of the N. Y. 
Observer, who is in Rome, writes an account of 
their reception and of the conferences held, 
from which he expects important results, At 
the meeting in Rome several churches, mis- 
sions, and agencies were represented, Among 
them the following: the Waldensian and the 
Free Churches, tbe American Methodist, the 
English Wesleyan, the American Baptist, 
the English Baptist, the Plymouth Brethren, 
and the Jewish Missions, and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. At subsequent con; 
ferences ana interviews the difficulties encoun- 
tered were plainly stated and considered, and 
advice given by the deputation. Their plan 
embraces these po'nte: the education of cbil- 
dren in the same schools, interchange of pul- 
pits, and reegption of members by one church 
from another only on certificate of good stand- 
ing. Dr. Frazer saw evidence that good work 
was being done, and he hoped there would be 
no more rivalries and collisions. He recom- 
mended the establishment of a training-echool 
for ministers and colporteurs, to be supported 
and patronized by all the missions. Several 
other cities have been already visited in the 
same manner, and others are yet to be visited 
before the deputation returns to England. We 
may expect from ita very important report. 


....-The Reformed Episcopal Church, which 
now has 78 ministers, including five bishops, 
has had an important accession in the person 
of the Rev. Wm. Newton, of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Newton has resigned the rectorship of the 
Church of the Nativity and withdrawn from 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. His reasons 
for this step are given at length. His eyes, he 
says, have been opened to the saddest conclu- 
sion of his life: 

“That by slow degrees a change has come 
over the spirit of the P. E. Church to such an 
extent that sensationalism, on the one band, or 
formalism, on the other, must characterize the 
ministrations of the pulpit, or, by some means, 
the offending incumbent must be got rid of. 
Indeed, there are, as I understand the case, 
only two positions now in which it is possible 
for a clergyman to preach Christ, and not the 
Church or empty sentimentalism, and retain 
bis place. If he is a bishop, and thus secure 
in his position for life, he may preach what he 
chooses to preach, and do what he chooses to 
do, and no one can touch him, Or again, if 
he is a presbyter, surrounded by a body of lay- 
men of means and ivfluence, who love the 
truth as truly as he loves it himself, and who 
are prepared to stand around him and hold up 
his hands in his ministry, here, too, he is safe— 
safe because bis immediate surroundings are 
stronger than the outside pressure. But, apart 
from thete two cases, I see no hope in resisting 
the popular current, And he who attempts it 
must inevitably be swept aside, It is simply a 
question of time—a very sbort time, I think 
tae event will prove—when the ablest an 
most honored clergy of your diocese shal] feel 
the most practical results of the change of 
which I speak.’’ 


Mr. Newton and sixty-four of his parishioners 
have organized the Reformed Episcopal 
Church of the Covenant, 


...-In the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 
was observed last Sunday morning the beauti- 
ful custom, which this church has maintained 
for many years, of presenting a copy of the 
Bible to each child who has been baptized in 
it, and who has reached the age of seven years, 
still remaining connected with it. Twenty- 
three children received this year their copies 
of the Scriptures, each inscribed with the name 
of the child and the dates of its birth and bap- 
tiem. After prayer by the pastor, Dr. Storr, 
each child received also a small bouquet of 
flowers, with a kiss from the pastor, and the 
beautiful group dispersed. No more cherm- 
ing avd touching sight or service than this is 
seen in any church. We wonder tbat it does 
bot become universal amopg those which bold 
to the ordinance of infaypt baptism and to the 
real relation constituted by the ordinance be- 
tween the child andthe eburch. In the after- 
noon, at the sacrament of the Lerd’s Supper, 
twenty-six persons were received inte the 
church on confession ef their faith, and twelve 


on letters from other churches. 





{January 10, 1878. 


The church, 
except the galleries, was entirely filled with 
the communicants. e 


....The Rev. David Macrae, of Gourock, 
will net submit to repression by bis presby- 
tery. In alate meeting of his presbytery at 
Greenock three inquiries which he propounded 
to the presbytery about the Confession of 
Faith were taken up and discussed, and a de- 
cision was reached which was not compliment- 
ary to Mr. Macrae. The finding was : 

“The presbytery rule that in point of pro- 
cedure they do not admit the right of Mr. 
Macrae, as a member of court, to move the 
presbytery in the form of questions; and the 
presbytery, therefore, refuse to enter@in the 

uestions of which notice has been given, 
ine that the presbytery strongly disapprove 
of the tone of the questions, as well the fail- 
ing to obtemper the decision of the presby- 
tery, in March last. Recall the attention of 
Mr. Macrae to this deliverance, and again en- 
join him to give heed to the exhortations 
therein contained, and that he be admonished 
to this effect from the chair.” 


.oe. We are glad to say that the church debt- 
paying movement is still going on. Several 
churches -have been made happy by the re- 
moval of their financial burdens. The Presby- 
terian church of Caldwell, N. J., has provided 
for an incumbrance of $46,500; the Presby- 
terian church of Montclair, N.J., had a debt 
of 26,000, and easily raised $30,000 to pay it 
off; the First Presbyterian church of Chicago 
has cleared away a debt of $30,000; the Pres- 
byterian church at Hyde Park, Ill., has paid off 
its $23,000 of indebtedness ; the Baptist church 
at Clarinda, Iowa, has paid off $7,400 which 
it was owing; the Methodist church at Green- 
ville, Ill., bas rid itself of a debt of $6,000; 
avd the Madison-square Presbyterian ¢cburch 
of this city has secured $13,000 out of $22,000 
which was owed for its memorial chapel. 

.-.. According to an item in The Advance, the 
Rev. David Rosenberg, of Columbus (who is 
he?), has iseued a call for a national conven- 
tion of all Israelites who are now willing to 
accept Jesus Christ as the promised Messiah 
of the world, The objects of this convention 
will Be to form an alliance of all the converted 
Jews and of Israel throughout the world ; to 
appoint a set time to confess the sin of the 
nation in rejecting Jesus Christ; to form a 
basis for a national existence upon the New 
Testament Scriptures as the statute and law 
of the nation; and to implore the powers of 
the world to restore Palestine to the people of 
God. 


....The monthly paper of the American 
Church Missionary Society (Low-Church Epis- 
copal) denies that the Society has been merged 
into the Board of Missions, It ‘‘ maintains its 
perfect independence with regard to its fields 
of labor, its administration, its treasury, and 
the distribution of its funds.” And, ‘in the 
free exercise of the voluntary principle upon 
which it was founded, it becomes a willing 
helper of the general missionary organizations 
of our church, with full liberty and a loving 
invitation to carry the old Evangelical doc- 
trines to which it stands pledged everywhere, 
at home or abroad.”’ 


....Mr. Moody’s severe Jabors have, at last, 
begun to tell upon him. Sickness compelled 
him to remain away from the meetings ap- 
pointed for one of the Sundays while he 
remained in Providence. He and his iusep- 
arable companion, Mr. Sankey, began a cam- 
paign at Hartford last Sunday. They had 
audiences of about 8,000 in the afternoon and 
evening, and over@ow meetings were held. 
Union services are to be continued at Prov- 
idence. There will be meetings four after- 
noons a week during the month of January 
and every Sunday, under the direction of the 
Rev. G. F. Penteeost. 


...-In regard to the controversy among mis- 
sionaries over the Chinese term for ‘‘God”’ the 
American Binle Society has approved of a spe- 
cial report from the Committee on Versions, to 
the effect that in the present state of opinion 
among missionaries aud translators unanimity 
among them seems at present to be impracti- 
cable; and, therefore, while Tien-chu is prefer- 
able to any other term, it is inexpedient to take 
any action requiring tbat it should be used in 
all translations made at the expense of this 
Society. 


.-. The collections the past year in the 
State Church of Prussia for “ pressing necessi- 
ties’? amounted to only $75,000. This fund is 
used to aid curates and in church building. 
This Church has a large number of foreign con- 
gregations, which maintain a close relation with 
it. These churches are found at Hull, Rotter- 
dam, Hague, Lisbon, Rome, Genoa, Braila, Bel- 
grade, Bucharest, Grahova, Galatz, Piteski, 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Beirit, Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, Cairo, Petropolis, Santiago, and 
Osorna. 


--+-The opposition to the severe anti-secret 
society law passed by the last General Confer- 
ence begins to assume form in the Charch of 
the United Brethren. A general convention is 
called to meet next May, to consider what 
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shall be done. It is claimed that this stringent 
law is crippling the church, and that its enforce- 
ment is adding to “the widespread disgust” 
which it has inspired. There have already 
been secessions of some of thesocieties and a 
grave issue is undoubtedly impending. 


-»eeThe Philadelphia Ministerial Union, in 
which the Evangelical denominations are repre- 
sented, has been discussing the question of 
future punishment, and, by a rising and 
unanimous vote, adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 


‘That we put, on record, as the sense of this 
body, that the old Osthodox doctrine of future 
and endless punishment of the finally impen- 
itent is firmly held by all Evangelical churches 
of this day within our limits.” 


.-Dr. Somerville continues to draw large 
crowds to his revival meetings in Australia, 
In Sydney his Sunday and evening audiences 
ran from 4,000 to 6,000 and the noon prayer- 
meetings had an average attendance of 1,000. 
The number of inquirers after the evening 
meetings varied from 70 to 290. He had a 
liberal support from the ministers of the various 
denominations. 


.. The Christian Standard, of Philadelphia, 
says the conclusion has been reached that the 
few camp-meetings and conventions held in 
the interest of the holiness doctrine are insuf- 
ficient, and that tabernacle meetings in the 
centers of population are needed to help for- 
ward the movement. These will be held in a 
tent, which can be moved from place to place. 


....A Jewish paper favors a revision of the 
Jewish ritual, on the ground that there is much 
in it to which many do not give their assent 
and there are sections which the people cannot 
understand. Such a revision would bein the 
opposite direction from uniformity; but of 
this there has always been a lack, 


.»«The Rev. D. A. Wallace, D.D., for many 
years president of Monmouth College, Lil.,a 
United Presbyterian institution, has resigned. 
He retires, to the regret of the friends of the 
College, on account of impaired health. 

...-[t appears that the Friends, who are de- 
clining in the United States and Great Britain, 
are obtaining a foothold on the Continent. 
They have several societies in Denmark and 
are increasing in number there. 


...-A correspondent of The Herald of Truth 
suggests a union of all the branches of the 
Mennonite family, which are quite numerous, 
He thinks this might be brought about through 
a general conference. 


-»--A son of Bishop Southgate, formerly 
Episcopal Bishop of Constantinople, has been 
received into the Roman Catholic Church at 
Baltimore, together with the Rev. Mr. Murphy, 
a Baptist. 

aT 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Pouitics are dull; but society has started 
afresh on its winter life. New Year's Day 
is the signal for opening the doors of a 
season of gayety and hospitality. On New 
Year's Day the White House is open to all 
comers; and from that day till the first of 
Lent society is in a whirl of excitement, 
enjoyment, and dissipation. The New 
Year opened exquisitely. The day was one 
of the finest ever seen at that season, and 
everybody seemed to enjoy it. At the 
presidential mansion all was smooth and 
harmonious. One could never have imag- 
ined that we have « ‘fraudulent Presi- 
dent,” unless he had recently been reading a 
copy of the New York Sun. There were 
Democrats and disaffected Republicans, and 
all of them seemed to be very well satis- 
fied. The President is unquestionably a 
happy man. No one who looks at him can 
have any doubt of it. He has grown stout 
since last March, and it is quite evident 
that the cares of office sit lightly upon his 
shoulders. This is, doubtless, the result 
of his remarkable optimism. Everything 
looks bright to. him. He has the most 
hopeful temperament of all who have pre- 
ceded him in the White House. Mr. 
Lincoln shouldered great responsibilities 
with ease; but he had his hours of pro- 
found sadness, and they left their impress 
upon his countenance. Mr. Hayes, appar- 
ently, is never despondent and is ever hope- 
ful. His face is the perfect expression of 
goed-nature and contentedness. His tem- 
perament makes it easy for him to endure 
a controversy with the Senate or his party. 

_If he were inclined to take a dark view of 
the situation or possessed a quarrelsome 
nature, there would be trouble at once. 
But he will not quarre] with anybody. If 
Mr. Conkling chooses to stay away from 
the White House, it does not essentially 
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disturb the President. There are some 
men who would be very unhappy over it; 
but heis not. Mr. Blaine can utter as many 
witty and satirical things of the Adminis- 
tration as he chooses, and the President will 
not sleep a wink the less for it. This is well, 
though indifference to important facts may 
sometimes be carried too far. When Pat- 
terson, of South Carolina, fresh from his 
foul-mouthed denunciation of the Pres- 
ident, sought an interview with the man he 
had grossly calumniated, with strict pro- 
priety it might have been denied. A little 
more spirit would strengthen the Adminis- 
tration, for it issometimes in danger of the 
contempt of its opponents. But, on the 
whole, the imperturbable good-nature of 
the President serves him well. 

The new year begins at the Capital with 
many anxieties and a good deal of positive 
trouble. The Republicans are quarreling, 
the Democrats united on some dangerous 
schemes, and the future is darkened by 
many clouds. One of the first questions 
to be settled by the reassembled Congress 
is that in regard to the currency. Shall 
silver be madea legal tender? The con- 
test will soon be very flerce, and an appeal 
will be taken to the President, No doubt 
he will veto it as a bad measure; but it is 
very doubtful whether a veto will prevent 
the final passage of a bill. If the ad- 
vocates of silver would consent to the 
exemption of the Government bonds 
from the proposed legislation, and would 
limit the amount of silver to be coined, it 
might not prove so great a calamity as is 
sometimes anticipated. We sheuld have 
four kinds of currency — gold, at 100; 
greenbacks, now at 97; silver, at 92; and 
fractional silver, at about 85. But the coun- 
try may get along with them all without utter 
ruin if the amount be limited and the Govern 
ment bonds areexcepted. How can any man 
who pretends to common decency advocate 
legislation which will compel those avyho 
bought the four-per-cent. bonds last sum- 
mer and paid for them in gold to accept 
silver interest? Are the silver advocates 
all devoid of any sense of honor? I ad- 
mit that the question of a double standard 
—of making silver legal tender with gold— 
is aw open question, in regard to which 
men may honestly disagree. But to trifle 
with a contract is a dastardly outrage; and 
the whole world knows that when the four- 
per-cents were sold for gold it was 
the distinct understanding that they 
should be payable, principal and in- 
terest, in gold. For sixteen years every 
dollar of interest has been paid in gold; 
and to turn rcund now and pay it in silver, 
because it is cheaper than gold, will be an 
infamous transaction, and.so the civilized 
world will regard it. But itisin the power 
of Congress to do it. State after state in 
the South is repudiating a portion of its 
debt; and so can the Congress of the United 
States, if it will But these repudiating 
states cannot escape the penalty of their 
crimes, for that is the ‘‘ nature of things.” 
That is the doctrine of ‘‘ eternal punish- 
ment” in the affairs of men. The South 
will feel the effects of slavery for ages to 
come. So will those states that ‘‘scale” 
debts to suit themselves. It is dishonest, 
and God has fixed it as an everlasting truth 
that sin bringsa penalty. Those gentlemen 
in Congress who are trifling with the 
national character are bringing punishment 
on the people. Their children will have to 
endure it. 

All other issues dwindle by the side of 
this one of the currency. The President 
may go on with his attempts to improve 
the civil service, as fe ought to do; but it is 
as nothing in comparison with this matter 
of resumption and what shall be a legal 
tender. Besides, there can be no real re- 
form in thecivil service till Congress agrees 
to legislate in its behalf. The President 
can take pains to neminate only first-class 
men to office, and that is all that hecan do. 
He can give us no guaranty of permanence 
in the service. Everythmg that he does 
can be undone in a month by his successor. 
But when Congress will join the Executive 
in the good work, then, indeed, can there be 


‘genuine reform in the service, and it will 


notcome till then. At present Congress is 
opposed to any reform and the people care 
very little about it. When they do care, 
their representatives will ascertain the 
fact and obey them with alacrity. And 


that shows that the work which needs most 
to be done in this regard is to make a whole- 
some public sentiment. When this is done, 
Congress will do its duty. D. W. B. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 5th, 1878. 
—_—_—_—"_—_—K—“!__ 
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against such maladies, and both are secured by this 
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ach, heart nausea, and 
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mt remedy. As a family medicine it is invalu- 
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No better proof that the Howard Method is orig- 
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the fact thetits principles and exercises may be re» 
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AFTER THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 


Our churches have been joining for 
seven days in united prayer for the up- 
building of the church throughout the 
world. If they have thus laid out their 
campaign for the year, they ought now to 
be ready to enter upon it. 

Each church must build, as the Jews, re- 
turned from the Captivity, rebuilt the walls 
of Jerusalem, each one over against its 
own house, Its first work is to evangelize 
its own household and its own immediate 
vicinity, 1ts business will be to make men 
better and happier—bappier because better, 
and sometimes better because happier. It 
should be forward to provide for the phys- 
ical wants of the poor, and for the intel- 
lectual and social wants of everybody 
within its reach, and most and chiefest, 
but not exclusively, for their religious 
needs. It is these religious needs that 
have been under consideration during the 
present week. The week will have been well 
spentif it finds plans arranged and ener- 
gies enlisted and faith aroused for success- 
ful religious labor during the twelve 
months to come. 

There will need to be arranged and pre- 
pared effort for the edification of believers; 
but of this we do not now speak. Our 
thoughts are not turned now so much to 
the drill and discipline of our Christian 
armies as to their advance against the 
enemy. We now are looking more and 
hoping more for conversions, and our meet- 
ings and our private efforts should hold 
this more in view. 

We say conversions, and not revivals. 
It is a sad commentary on the state of our 
churches that they need revivals. We 
could wish that the condition of the Church 
were such that revivals were not necessary ; 








but that steadily and regularly, through the 
ordinary means of grace, the children of 
the Church should be born into the King 
dom. Itis because our churches are so 
cold and lifeless generally that they need 
great awakenings, in which great arrears 
of work shall be made up. It is because 
they revolve, like comets, in very elliptic 
orbits about their central Sun, instead of 
moving, like planets, within the constant 
influence of its light and heat. 

But, whether in the way of revival or of 
steady spiritual activity, the influence of 
the Church must now be brought to bear 
upon those who have not yet connected 
themselves with its communion. There 
are in each congregation a certain number 
of attendants who are hopeful subjects of 
wise personal influence. The pastors and 
the sessions, deacons, class-leaders, or 
whoever are his chief assistants in spirit- 
ual things, should know who they are, and 
should see to it that they are kindly, faith- 
fully, and wisely shown their duty to Christ 
and his Church. Preaching is good, 
prayer-meetings are good; but the best in- 
fluence is exerted personally and privately, 
and itis a great deal better to exert it ina 
more private place than in an inquiry 
meeting. If the young especially are 
faithfully shown how to be Christians, 
they will most generally begin a Christian 
life. How many Sunday-school teachers 
there are whose hearts would be filled with 
joy at the conversion of their scholars, 
but who have not found the courage 
to visit them singly and press upon 
them with directness their duty of 
consecration to God, and to kneel with 
them alonein prayer! The pastor and his 
nearest associates in church work should 
see that this is done, that no one is omit. 
ted, and that in these interviews the way 
of life be made so plain and simple that the 
fool need not err therein. Not every one 
has the wisdom to do this. They that 
have the wisdom and the direct earnestness 
should have the sword of the Spirit put 
into their hands, and should be sent forth 
to use it. And their work should be fol- 
lowed by the earnest prayer of all those 
who love our blessed faith. Let not our 
churches wait for revivals or evangelists, 
Let them seek immediate and individual 
conversions. * 





THE PAGAN VIRTUES. 


Arter showing in one of his Yale lec- 
tures how the distinctively Christian vir- 
tues of meekness, forgiveness, and patience 
ought tobe preached, Mr. Dale reminded 
his hearers that there were other virtues 
recognized by paganism which must not 
be overlooked. There are men, he said, 
whoare called very good Christians who 
would make very poor pagans. He con- 
tinues: 

‘*To these virtues neither the teaching 

nor what may be called the public opinion 
of the Church has given adequate promi- 
nence, and it is part of our duty to reassert 
their authority. You will remember the 
account which Mr. John Stuart Mill gives 
in his autobiography of the moral training 
which he received from his father. It was 
the training of apagan. His father’s moral 
convictions, as he tells us in the passage to 
which I am referring, were ‘wholly dis- 
severed from religion’ and ‘were ver 
much of the character of those of the Gree 
philosophers.’ ‘ rie father’s moral incul- 
cations,’ says Mr. MilJ, ‘were at all times 
mainly those of the ‘Socratict viri’—justice; 
temperance (to which he gave a very ex- 
tended application); veracity; persever- 
ance; readiness to encounter pain, and 
especially labor; regard for the public 
good; estimation of persons according to 
their merits, and of things according to 
their usefulness; a life of exertion, in con- 
tradiction to one of self-indulgent ease and 
sloth.’” : 
We have long thought that there is a 
large class of Christians which would find, 
for a change, some of Plato’s Socratic 
dialogues quite as useful reading as the 
New Testament, which would be benefited 
quite as much by a course of discipline in 
one of Cesar’s legions or in the retinue of 
Lucius Amilius or Publius Africanus, or 
in the family of the blind Appius, or in the 
school in which the elder Cyrus was edu- 
cated, as by faithful attendance at our ordi- 
nary prayer-meetings. Mr. Mill was not 
exactly a Christian; but his training gave 
him some wonderfully good traits of char- 
acter. A good pagan isa very admirable 
person, 








But the Scriptures do not overlook these 
pagan virtues. The Old Testament does 
not forget to say in many forms: ‘ Quit ye 
like men; be strong.” And in the New 
Testament St. Paul, in whom these pagan 
virtues predominated, took a good pagan 
for his illustration when he began to exhort 
his son Timothy: ‘‘Thou, therefore, my 
son, be strong. Thou, therefore, 
er.dure hardness a8 a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.” It was the pagan discipline of 
the Roman army which Paul made the type 
of the patience, endurance, and dogged 
strength which was to characterize the 
man who should be his successor in the 
care of the churches. 

Considering the softness and effeminacy of 
civilization, it is worth considering wheth- 
er we do not need to preach gentleness less 
and the gospel of exertion and of endur- 
ance of pain and labor more. We suspect 
that the five-cent horse-car is a foe to grace 
and that sun-shades and umbrellas have not 
strengthened either the physical or the 
spiritual constitution of our people. Iron 
makes a better corselet than velvet. The 
Countess de Genlis required her prince 
pupil to walk with leaden soles on his shoes. 
If our men are getting to dread the ex- 
posure of labor in sun and rain and to 
count an hour of work as an hour lost, or 
if our women are getting to avoid the pain 
and toil of child-bearing and maternity, 
then it may be time to go back a little and 
learn a little paganism. 





GOVERNOR ROBINSON’S MESSAGE. 





TnHeE message of Governor Robinson, of 
this state, contains a very cheerful exhibit 
in respect to state finances. Deducting the 
sinking fund, the aggregate of the state 
debt is now brought down to $8,707,663 85, 
and nearly the whole of this amount belongs 
to the unpaid canal debt. The bounty 
debt? which was contracted during the war 
to aid the Government in its struggle with 
rebellion, has been entirely paid off. The 
whole amount thus paid is $43,270,337. 
The state tax for the next year, according 
to the estimate of the controller, may be 
reduced to 23 mills, against 3 1-6 mills for 
the last year; which, as the Governor says, 
will be the lowest rate of taxation for the 
last sixteen years. Superintendent Pills- 
bury, though as yet in office but about seven 
months, has soimproved the prison system 
of the state as to reduce the cost to the 
state by nearly one-half; and even now 
Sing Sing has become self-supporting, and 
the same will during the current year 
probably be true of all the other prisons. 

The expenditures for common schools 
during the year exceeded twelve millions 
of dollars, and the number of children 
attending these schools was over a million. 
The Governor expresses the opinion that 
the school system supported by general 
taxation should be confined to instruction 
in the elementary branches, and that the 
public money should not be used for the 
support of high schools and instruction 
in the sciences and higher branches of 
study. He thinks that, ‘‘ when the state 
has given to all the children a good com- 
mon-school education, it should there 
leave them to their own resources.” Any- 
thing beyond this is, in his judgment, 
unjust to the taxpayer under the forms of 
law. A common-school education is a 
necessity for state purposes, and for this 
reason it should be furnished by the state; 
yet the same argument will not apply to 
the higher branches of learning. The 
Governor’s opinion on this subject is that 
those who want more n &@ common- 
school education should pay their own 
bills. 

The Governor calls attention to the City 
of New York, and, in adverting to the 
enormous debt with which it is burdened, 
says that eighty five millions of this debt 
were put upon it by legislative acts for 


which the city itself never applied. What: 


the city wants, in his judgment, is a ‘‘ well- 
considered charter, that will secure local 
government, with a strong and responsible 
executive head, with acity legislature com- 
posed of two houses and clothed with all the 
powers of local legislation, subject to the 
veto of the mayor.” He forbears to express 
any opinion of the amendments to the con- 
stitution of the state for municipal reform, 
passed by the last legislature; but simply 





alludes to them with the remark that, if 
the legislature should fail to approve of 
them, and thus refuse to submit them to the 
vote of the people next fall, the grave 
question as to what shall be done to give 
New York City a good government will 
remain to be decided. 

The reference which the Governor makes 
to life insurance companies and savings 
banks in this state is alike timely and sensi- 
ble. These institutions hold hundreds of 
millions of trust funds, and their adminis- 
tration should be guarded’in the most 
stringent manner against any abuses. The 
Governor asks the legislature to consider 
the question whether the laws in regard to 
these fiduciary corporations are all that 
they should be. The hint which he gives 
in respect to the rearrangement of the sen- 
ate and assembly districts, on the basis of 
the census of 1875, ought to be heeded. 
What he says about specie resumption and 
the sacred preservation of the national faith 
is wisely and well said. Governor Robin- 
son has no sympathy, as the State of New 
York has none, with any scheme for inflat- 
ing the currency, or postponing the time 
of specie payment, or substituting a 
debased coin for the payment of debts 
understood to be payable in gold. His 
position on each of these points represents 
the sense of the state and the solid financial 
sense of the country. 

The message of Governor Robinson, as a 
whole, is highly creditable to his good 
sense. It contains a clear statement of 
facts for the information of the legisliture 
and makes several valuable suggestions. 

It is to be regretted, for his own sake, 
that he should have marred a meseage 
otherwise so good with a stupid exhibition 
of folly in the peroration. We had sup- 
posed that the Tilden cry of ‘‘ fraud,’ as 
to the title of President Hayes to his office, 
had about spent itself; but it seems not. 
At least, Governor Robinson has not gotten 
through with it. He professes to think 
that the majority of the people ‘‘ believe 
that the Presidency of the Republic is held 
by one not elected to that office,” and that 
they submit to this great political crime 
simply to ‘‘save the land from anarchy.” 
This is the sheerest nonsense that a gov- 
ernor ever uttered. And, if he uttered it to 
please Samuel J. Tilden, then he has done 
so very much at his own expense. The 
American people are not made of such stuff 
as he supposes; and if they had the faith 
which he assigns to them they would not 
submit to the wrong for an hour, The 
truth is, the American people know, Gov- 
ernor Robinson knows, and the whole Demo- 
cratic party knows that the title of President 
Hayes to his office is as perfect, under the 
rules and forms of law, as that of any Presi- 
dent who ever filled the office; and this is 
the reason why the people accept the fact. 

It is to be hoped that Governor Robinson, 
having paid a debt of courtesy to the feel- 
ings of his friend, Mr, Tilden, will here- 
after regard the debt-as fully paid, and 
preserve his own dignity when addressing 
messages to the legislature of the Empire 
State. 


MORE LIGHT ON AN IMPORTANT 
QUESTION. 


Mucu light has been thrown on the pro- 
bationer question in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church the past year, and candid, 
thoughtful Methodists are in a better posi- 
tion now,than ever before to solve the 
mystery which has so long hung over the 
destination of the probationer, There isa 
question of fact which must be an&wered 
before it can be determined whether the 
probationary system ought to be abolished 
or retained. It is unfair to the plan to con- 
demn it when there are no official statistics 
to point to as proof of -its inefficiency. 
We took up tbe question last year in 
order to show that there were good rea- 
sons for the charge that the Church was 
sustaining heavy losses through its opera- 
tion. Our belief was and is that not more 
than sixty nor less than forty per cent. of 
the whole number of probationers reported 
in apy one year are saved to the Church. 
After we had fully declared our views, and 
after they had been sharply controverted, 
there came to light (last October) an official 
report of the Newark Conference, the first 
of the kind ever made, showing what be- 
came of the probationers reported in that 
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Conference at the end of the conference 
year, 1875, in the following year. These 
statistics furnished a striking confirmation 
of our views. Weshowed that less than 
52 per cent. of the 3,322 probationers on 
the roll in 1875 were saved to the Church, 
and the calculation has never been ques- 
tioned. Now we have another conference 
report, which likewise adds to the strength 
of our position. The Michigan Advocate 
copies from the statistical tables of the 
Michigan Conference the following: At the 
beginning of the conference year there 
were 3,787 probationers; received during 


the year, 5,373; total, 9,160. What be- 

came of them? 

Received into full CONNECTION .........eeeeeeeeeeee 2,625 

Discomtinwed. .....cccccescee ccccecce seerccccccce cece 789 

Remaining ON probation.........ceccesccccccseseeees 8,983 
NN vidiavnddcccicescngaaveesdicadicwsoteesacs 800007397 

Unaccounted for.........cccsceesees eeceercccescee see 1,763 


It will be seen that the number received 
into full connection was nearly 25 per cent. 
of the total. Suppose that 25 per cent. of 
those who are continued will become full 
members, and we add to the list of saved 
995, bringing the total up to 3,620. It will 
also be fair to add to this number 150 to 
cover the deaths. This will give us 3,770 
as the product of the 9,160. Some of the 
remaining 5,390 doubtless took letters to 
other conferences. How many did? If 
we say 900 or 1,000, we will be brought to 
the same conclusion as The Michigan Ad- 
vocite reaches: that about fifty per cent. 
of the probationers of the Michigan Con- 
ference are saved. This is the same result 
as that obtained in the case of the Newark 
Conference. Here are two conferences— 
One representing the East, the other the 
West—which furnish proof that cannot be 
overthrown or explained away of the 
correctness of our conclusion—that the 
losses of probationers are alarmingly large. 
We hope these facts will not escape the 
attention of the Rev. John Atkinson. 
They deserve the serious consideration of 
thoughtful Methodists, and a year’s study 
by the New York Advocate, at the end of 
which time it will probably be prepared to 
give an opinion upon it, or to quote one 
from some one who can. 





ENGLAND AND TURKEY. 


Russia and Turkey agree in cursing En- 
gland. A high Turkish official has lately 
published a notice that he would deliver a 
course of lectures in Constantiople on the 
‘* Decline and Fall of England,” and show 
that she was powerless for anything but 
mischief. Europe generally regards En- 
gland as responsible for the present war. 
American papers accept this opinion as un- 
questionable; and, what is still more re- 
markable, no influential paper in England, 
whether conservative or liberal, approves 
of the course of the Government. 

The Beaconsfield ministry has failed to 
please any one; it has failed to secure re- 
form in Turkey; it has failed to prevent a 
Russo-Turkish War; it has failed to secure 
the respect of Europe; it led the great 
powers into the conference of Constanti- 
nople, secured an unexpected agreement 
among them, and then failed to induce 
Turkey to submit. 

This is a melancholy story, and there is 
a general inclination to speak of England 
in very harsh terms. It must be acknowl- 
edged, even by her best friends, that her 
policy has been timid and vacillating; that 
she has iost some golden opportunities and 
made some serious mistakes. But she has 
had from the first, a hearty sympathy with 
the suffering people of Turkey and an hon- 
est purpose to prevent war and at the same 
time to secure good government and equal 
rights to all the people of the Ottoman 
Empire. The Bulgarian massacres roused 
more indignation in England than in Rus- 
sia, and she sent half a million of dollars to 
relieve the distressed Christians; and since 
the outbreak of the present war the Brit- 
isk ambassador at Constantinople has been 
untiring in his efforts to induce the Turk- 
ish Government to treat its subjects and its 
enemies with humanity. Lord Derby him- 
self has multiplied indignant remonstrances 
and solemn warnings, such as had never 
before been addressed to an independent 
nation. 

The failure of England to accomplish 
anything commensurate with her good in- 
tentions has resulted from her having given 








up her traditional policy in the East, while 
her statesmen were unable to agree upon 
any comprehensive principles upon which 
to base anew policy. Neither the Con- 
servative nor the Liberal party has been 
able to agree upon any positive plan of 
action. Beaconsfield, a mimority of the 
ministry, and a part of the Conservative 
party have clung to the old policy of de- 
fending Turkey at any cost and whatever 
she might do; but the massacres in Bul- 
garia led the Marquis of Salisbury, the 
majority of the Cabinet, a part of the Con- 
servative party, and the whole Liberal 
party to feel that England could no longer 
support Turkey as she is, that the Ottoman 
Empire must be reformed or destroyed. 
This resulted in the official declaration that, 
if Turkey refused to accept the advice of 
Europe, she had nothing to hope from 
England, even in case of a Russian war. 
This was a reversal of the old policy, and 
seemed to point to a plan for co-operation 
with the other powers to coerce Turkey. 

But even the Liberal party shrank from 
using force against the Ottoman Empire. 
Except Mr. Gladstone, and those whose 
hearts were fired by his burning words, no 
one in England was ready to go to this ex- 
treme to prevent a Russian invasion. Men 
like the Marquis of Salisbury, Earl Gran- 
ville, and Mr. Forster would have favored 
armed intervention to coerce Turkey, if 
they could have seen clearly that it would 
not end in the partition of the Ottoman 
Empire and general confusion in Europe; 
but they feared to disturb the foundations 
of Turkey, lest the whole structure should 
fall upon their heads and they hoped to 
the last that Russia would not declare war. 

When the war came, there was a reaction 
in the Conservative party in favor of the 
old anti-Russian policy of Beaconsfield; 
but the Liberals remained firm in favor of 
non-intervention, and the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, with his party, are in sympathy with 
them. 

At the present time England has no pol- 
icy, except in regard to the Suez Canal. 
This will be defended at any cost. Like 
all the other powers of Europe, she is sim- 
ply waiting and watching the course of 
events. When the time comes for the 
arrangement of the terms of peace, she 
will resist the aggrandizement of Russia in 
Asia and the opening of the Dardanelles to 
vessels of war; but she will yield both these 
points, She will oppose any extension of 
Russian territory in Europe, and will be 
supported in this by the other powers. The 
great problem will be the government of 
European Turkey. England will defend 
the territorial integrity of the empire and 
seek to secure good government for the 
Christians under the rule of the Sultan; 
Russia will favor the establishment of a 
principality of Bulgaria; Bismarck will 
probably be in a position to mediate 
between these opposing views and settle 
the question. 

EEE 
WHICH IS THE IMPORTANT QUES- 
TION? 


Tue Rev. James Brand, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in Oberlin, 
O., writes us a very admirable letter, in 
protest against the implication that any 
class of theologians are getting more dis 
cussion of the doctrine of. eternal punish- 
ment than they like, which appears to be 
drawn from the epening paragraph of a 
late editorial in Tuk INDEPENDENT: 

“Tf the doctrine of endless sin and pun- 
ishment is now getting more discussion 
and finding more opponents than the con- 
servative theologians like, they have 
themselves to thank for it.” 


He thinks, and we agree with him, that 
more discussion of this subject is wanted, 
and that the more and the less ‘‘ conserva- 
tive” both desire chiefly the truth. He 
continues: 

‘Plainly, two questions were opened by the 
Indian Orchard case—one as to the truth of 
the doctrine of endless punishment, and the 
other ag to its relative importance in the 
preaching of the Gospel. On the latter, which 
is comparatively secondary and superficial, we 
have had a good deal of partisan noise, Opin- 
fons have been expressed; but we have had 
very little in the way of reasons for those 
opinions, Upon the former, which is funda- 
mental, or what Dr, Bacon calls the ‘true 
issue,’ we have had next to nothing. Now, 
the side issue cannot be settled without a dis- 








cussion of the central and fundamental one. 
The doctrine in question is either true or not 
true; either in the Bible or not in it; either 
taught by Christ as a fact or it is not. There- 
fore, it is either important or it is not. Now, 
instead of beginving to build at the ridge-pole, 
may we r ot, rather, hope for a candid, kindly, 
and thorough discussion of the ‘true issue’ 
itself by those who have leisure and learning 
to devote to it? And should not such a dis- 
cussion reach the people through the columns 
of influential religious papers, like Tuk INDE- 
PENDENT, especially as the question is one of 
Evangelical Christianity, and not denomina- 
tional ?”” 

There are, as Mr. Brand says, two ques- 
tions: Is the doctrine of the endless sin 
and misery of all those who die impenitent 
true? and, Is the doctrine vital to the sys- 
tem of Evangelical Christianity? Certain- 
ly, let us have a discussion of the question 
of fact (to which we contribute this week a 
paper by one of the most learned scholars 
in the Reformed (Dutch) Church); but that 
is no reason why the latter question should 
be waived until the other is settled, nor why 
it should be regarded as the less important 
of the two. There are not afew of Christ’s 
teachings which are not vital, and which 
we may be in error about without affecting 
theological standing, As, for example, 
on the matter of oaths. Itis universally 
admitted that Christ teaches a doctrine of 
his second coming; but we do not care to 
dogmatize as to what it is, nor even to dis- 
cuss the question, It is not particularly 
important that Dr. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., should 
believe correctly on the subject. But it is 
extremely important that he do not try to 
keep men who believe incorrectly on the 
subject out of the church or ministry of 
his denomination. Should he attempt it, 
the truth of his doctrine would be hardly 
worth discussing; while the question of 
love, charity, and Christian unity involved 
could not be too stoutly argued. To in- 
sist that non-vital doctrines are vital has 
been one of the worst and most prevalent 
heresies in the Church. 

But isthis doctrine vital? Let us restate 
it. It is that all of those who die impeni- 
tent, whatever their light and opportun- 
ities here, will after death continue to sin 
and suffer through an endless eternity. It 
denies the theory of immediate pardon 
and glory, as held by the old Universalists; 
that of final repentance and restoration of 
all, as held by the modern Universalists; 
that of a further probation to those who 
have never heard of Christ, as held by 
Canon Farrar; and that of the annihilation 
of the wicked, as held by Dr. R. W. Dale. 
That only is vital in Christianity which is 
essential to the Good News of Salvation 
from sin and its penalty. The chief thing 
essential is that the man be actually saved. 
Therefore, he must try to stop sinning. 
That is the first essential. The degree to 
which he stops is not essential. It is es- 
sential that he be controlled by the in- 
fluence which comes through the life and 
death of the Son of God. The degree of 
that control is not essential. It is essential 
that somehow God should find some way 
to pardon sin. But God’s acts and plans 
are essential to him, and not to man. It is 
essential that the man should have a sense 
of the heinousness of the sinfulness from 
which he is to bedelivered. The pungency 
of this sense is not essential. It is essen- 
tial that he should believe that willful sin 
must be sternly and terribly punished. 
The nature and measure of punishment 
cannot be essential. There may be ‘‘ Good 
News” without accurate knowledge or cor- 
rect exegesis on the subject. There may 
be repentance and faith without it. There 
may be the love of God and a holy life. 
Who dares say that John Foster and Bald- 
win Brown and R. W. Dale do not hold 
the essential doctrines of the Christian 
system? 





We should expect nothing in discussion 
but what is frank and honorable from The 
Congregationalist, and we are glad to see that it 
shows, in an editorial, taking Dr. Dale’s case 
as an illustration, thata man may hold what 
are called loose views as to eternal punishment, 
and yet be earnest and conservative in his re- 
ligious faith. He makes his first appearance, 
after returning home, says that paper, ‘“‘as a 
rigid conservative.” We should hope that 
certain parties on this side of the sea, who, if 
English Congregationalists, would, doubtless, 
have joined Dr. Dale or Mr. Baldwin Brown, 
will receive kindly recognition, 





Editorial Hotes. 


THERE is an East Tennessee and a West Ten- 
nessee, both under the same state government, 
yet separated from each other by the Cumber- 
land Mountains, When the Rebellion broke 
out, in 1861, East Tennessee was thoroughly 
loyal, and so remained during the war; but 
West Tennessee was just as thoroughly disloy- 
al,and maintained this position to the last. 
East and West Tennesseeans are now equally 
divided upon the question of honorably paying 
the debt of the state. East Tennessee is large- 
ly Republican, and West Tennessee almost 
wholly Democratic. Of the twenty-five sena- 
tors and representatives in the legislature 
from East Tennessee, all but five, who were 
Democrats, stood solidly at the recent meeting 
of the, legislature against every scheme for 
repudiating the debt of the state ; and, on the 
other hand, the representatives and senators 
from West Tennessee, almost all of them 
Democrats, favored the repudiation pro- 
gramme and prevented the adoption of any 
plan of settlement with the bondhglders. De- 
mocracy in Tennessee is a repudiating party, 
as it was a treasonable party in 1861 and 
during the war; and Republicanism in the 
same state is a debt-paying party and was 
loyal from the commencement to the end of 
the war. When we speak of the shame and 
disgrace of Tennessee, let us not forget to ex- 
empt East Tennessee from the infamy. Her 
record is above reproach. Unfortunately, she 
is allied with another Tennessee that believed 
in treason and now believes in the repudiation 
of honest debts. 





GovERNOR HARTRANFT, of Pennsylvania, in 
his message to the legislature of that state, very 
naturally devotes considerable space to the 
labor strikes and riots of last summer. After 
adverting to the conflict between capital and 
labor in that state, the one almost wholly repre- 
sented by corporations and the other by various 
organizations, he says: 

“The attitude of the people toward these 

two forces during the strike has also deep sig- 
nificance. In the general sympathy for the 
strikers, dulled only by their own unlawful 
acts, the workmen have assurance that in all 
right avd lawful efforts to better their con- 
dition they will have the aid of nearly all classes 
of their fellow-citizens. And in the prejudices 
against the corporations those who control 
them may realize that the possession of great 
wealth and the control of great enterprises im- 
pose obligations to the public which they cannot 
afford toignore, In these facts we can discern 
the two roads that may eventually lead to the 
final settlement of the contest—the diffusion of 
higher education among the workingmen, and 
the conviction on the part of capital that it has 
now to deal with an — competitor, whose 
claims aud rights, together with its own, must 
be decided and adjusted by arbitration. In this 
contest the primary duty of the state is to keep 
the peace, and secondarily, so far as laws will 
avail, to hasten the consummation of the re- 
sult,” 
Governor Hartranft is entirely correet in the 
theory that the main function of the state is to 
preserve the peace, and guarantee, under the 
laws, the rights of person and property. The 
state cannot wisely undertake to determine 
prices or fix a rate of wages. These questions 
must regulate themselves in a way to leave 
buyers and sellers, whether of commodities or 
labor, free to make their own contracts. There 
is a natural law on this subject, which neither 
the buyer nor seller of labor should disregard ; 
and when they cannot agree as to the rate of 
compensation for labor, and yet must trade 
with each other on some terms, then the best of 
all expedients for adjusting their differences is 
arbitration, in which the interests of both shall 
be equally represented. Strikes and iabor riots 
violate the law and do good to nobody. 


THERE are two ways of cheating the creditor 
under the color and authority of law, while 
preserving the form of paying him his just 
dues. One of these ways consists in reducing 
the weight of the coins in which the debt 
obligation was contracted and in the terms of 
which it was expressed. The other method is 
to introduce some otber metal or substance of 
less value, yet having the same title and 
clothed by law with the same faculty of pay- 
ing debts. It is by one or the other or both of 
these methods that governments have occa- 
sionally authorized partial repudiation of debt 
obligations, and have sometimes practiced it 
themselves. Plutarch, in his life of Solon, the 
Athenian lawgiver, tells us how he managed 
matters in a certain crisis. The ‘‘drachma” 
was the silver coin in which the Athenians 
contracted debts; and, for the purpose of 
facilitating the payment of these debts, 
Solon ordered the weights of the coins 
to be reduced, so that one hundred of 
the new coins would be in weight 
and actual worth equivalent to only seyenty- 
three of the old ones, but at the same time 
should be accepted in the payment of debts as 
if they were the old coins. That is to say, 
Solon ‘‘ scaled ’’ down the value of the drachma 
twenty-seven per cent., and equally “ scaled ” 
down all debt obligations. This is worse than 
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the thing proposed in the Bland Silver Bill; 
bat it is the same in kind. It makes no differ- 
ence whether you reduce the weight of the 
coin or substitute another coin of less value 
than the one understood by the parties at the 
time of the contract. The result iv either case 
is that the debtor pays less than the contract, 
honestly interpreted, calis for; and the creditor 
is made the sufferer by just this amount. Such 
a result, no matter how attained, or for what 
reason, or by what authority, bas in relation to 
the credjtor all the properties of robbery. Law 
cannot change its nature or sanctify it. 


THE constitution of the State of New York 
provides that a census of the population shall 
be taken once in every ten ycars, and that the 
legislature next meeting thereafter shall read- 
just the senatorial and assembly districts of 
the state on the basis of this census, 60 as to 
give all parts of the state their proper repre- 
sentation in the legislature according to the 
rule of population. The last census was taken 
in 1875; and it was the constitutional duty of 
the legislature that met on the lst of January, 
1876, to make a new adjustment. That duty, 
having been omitted, devolved upon the next 
legislature, meeting in January, 1877; and, 
having been omitted again, it now devolves 
upon the legislature that met last week. Both 
of the previous legislatures were Republican 
in both houses ; and, hence, it was the fault of 
the Republicans that this duty was not dis- 
charged. The present legislature is also 
Republican in both houses; avd, if the 
duty be again postponed, the responsibil- 
ity of the postponement will be upon the 
Republican party, without avy reasonable 
excuse for the delay. The fact that a new 
apportionment will somewbut increase the 
power of the Democrats in the legislature next 
to be elected, and that that legislature will 
choose a United States senator to succeed 
Senator Conkling, is no reason for avy further 
trifliog with an imperative duty. The Demo- 
crats in this state have justly complained of 
the course hitherto pursued,’and no honest 
and fair-minded Republican will undertake to 
defend it, It is political trickery against the 
explicit mandate of the constitution of the 
state and agaiost a fundamental principle of 
representative government. We protest agatost 
it, and iosist tbat, whatever may be the party 
consequences, the present legislature should 
not imitate the bad example of the two pre- 
vious ones. 


Some of our religious papers have been 
quoting Mr. Dale’s and Baldwin Brown’s 
earnest words in defense of a sharp religious 
faith as against the latitudiparianism of the 
Leicester Conference, as showing that they 
have been misunderstood by those who have 
claimed them as occupying less conservative 
ground om the subject of the endless sinful- 
ness of all who die impenitent. The actual 
state of the case is better indicated in the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which we take from the 
London Spectator’s account of the discussion 
raised in England by Canon Farrar’s sermons: 

“Not a few clergymen maintain in The 
Guardian that the doctrine of the endlessness 
of moral evil and of the pain which is iu- 
volyed inevilis nowhere taught inthe New 
Testament, while there is much teaching of 
St. Paul’s which distinctly points in the oppo- 
site direction, It is evident, moreover, that 
this view is taken not by the lax and latitudi- 
narian party {in our Anglican church, 80 much 
as by the earnest and enthusiastic party who 
lay most stress on the conquest over indiffer- 
ence and frigidity of soul.”’ 


THE Congreyationalist is in the interrogative 
mood, and ‘* meekly ventures to suggest a few 
. questions "—“ easy questions.”’ [t asks, for 
information, of course, ‘‘what doctrines, if 
any, Congregationalists, as a body, now hold 
to be ‘cssential’ to Christian character and 
life.” We cannot speak ex cathedra Congre 
gationali ; but, if we may venture, with em- 
ulous meekness, an attempt to suggest what 
the answer ought to be, we should say that 
they should hold as essential nothing more 
than do other good Christians. But it is 
further asked if these essential doctrines have 
ever been put into any form of creed. We 
suggest that the Apostle’s Creed satisfied the 
Early Church, and that, leaving out Christ’s 
descent into Hell as suggesting restorationism, 
it isa fairly good one yet. How close an assent 
to such a statement of “essential”? doctrines 
may be expected of candidates for the Con- 
gregational ministry? Pretty close, we should 
hope. “If one canpot cordially assent to these 
‘ essential’ doctrines,” is it decent for him ‘to 
become or to remain a Congregatienal minis- 
ter?” We meekly trust that dll good people 
would answer No. Maya candidate for the 
Congregational ministry be required, besides 
an assent to these “‘essential”’ doctrines, to 
express “rather a liking forsome points of faith 
aud polity distinctively Congregational? We 
should again meekly suggest the auswer No. 
If Providence puts a man in a position where 
he shall seek a connection with the Congrega- 
tional ministry, we do not see that its distinct- 
ive points are so important that he may not be 
indifferent to them or even dislike them. We 
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could mention a most honored ex-moderator of 
the General Assembly who was most fraternal- 
ly received and ordained over a Presbyterian 
church, although he frankly told presbytery that 
he much preferred Congregationalism to Pres- 
byterianism. But ‘is it enough that they receive 
his declaration that he holds to ‘the truth,’ 
believes in ‘ the Scriptures,’ accepts ‘the teach- 
ings of our Lord,’ and so vaguely on ?’’ Such 
a man is not fit to teach, except in a congrega- 
tion of idiots or Agnostics. ‘In large com- 
munities, where there is a full supply of Evan- 
gelical churches,” may the articles or faith be 
made “ more explicit’’ than in “a newly settling 
home missionary field in Nebraska, which all 
believed to be experimental Christians are in- 
vited to join?’ Meekly, again: Certainly not ; 
for that would be trying to maintain divisions 
in the Church, whose divisions are to us a 
source of grief. Well, then, ‘‘ are Congregation- 
alists a denomination,” or how long are they 
likely to be one? Doubtless, they are a denom- 
ination, and will remain one until they adopt this 
broad platform, and as much longer as other 
denominations refuse to come out into a wide 
place. When the sects all take this better 
ground, then there will be no more Congrega- 
tionalism, but they will all be one; for which 
we pray. Will 7'he Congregationalist unite with 
us in this prayer? 


Dr. Fowuer has been delivering a lecture, 
published in full in The Christian Advocate, in 
which he again presents the atrocious argu- 
ment that the wines of Scripture must be some 
of them non-alcobolic, because, if Jesus Christ 
drank an alcoholic wine, and created it by mir- 
acie, aud used it in a sacrament of the Church, 
then he must be ‘‘ put on trial as a drinking 
mao; vot as a sot, but as a moderate drinker, 
who, according to the law of human nature, 
with so many million illustrations, was possibly 
saved from becoming an example for sots by 
being crucified in early manhood.” Then he 
is “‘ put on trial again, not for his life, but for 
{ufinitely more than life, for honor, and virtue, 
and integrity, aud character, and for all that is 
of value in his religion.’”? Indeed, ‘ he is log- 
ically caused to join in wife-beating and child- 
beating, and iu seven-eighths of all the crimes 
committed in the civilized world,’?” What 
could be more sickening than such language 
or such logic? The most convincing argument 
that our Saviour could not have used a fer- 
mented wine is this, and we invite admiration 
to it, In order for grape-juice to ferment 
‘the temperature must not be below 50° nor 
above 75° Fahr. Under 50° it does not ferment ; 
over 75° it turns to vinegar by a first and 
direct fermentation.’”’ But ‘ Palestine is a hot 
climate. During the season for gathering the 
grapes the temperature is seldom as low as 
100%. Nature provides for saving and 
decaying the grapes; but does not pro- 
vide for vinous fermentation, which is 
impossible at a temperature above 75%,” 
We are astounded! Then there was not any 
intoxicating wine in Palestine at all! Wine 
was nota mocker and strong drink was not 
raging! Such arguments are specimens of in- 
tellectual dishonesty, and they pass into moral 
dishonesty when we find that no intimation is 
made throughout the lecture that our best 
scholars and most cempetent missionaries 
agree almost unanimously that the wine of 
Scripture was alcoholic. But perhaps it can 
be justly claimed, in defense of Dr, Fowler, 
that he is not competent to recognize good 
scholarship and knows very little about mis- 
sionaries. 


Tue modern Hindu Theists of the Brahmo 
Somaj differ from the Unitarians in that they 
do not think they are too good to be damned, 
The following is one of Chunder Sen’s pub- 
lished prayers; 

“There is one thing, my God, which makes 
me very apxious, It is this. Having loved 
thee as my Father and Mother, [ now feel I can- 
not fear thee, as a transgressor like myself 
should fear the great Judge. The fact is, I 
love thee, and yet I love and cherish my sins 
too. Assuredly my love for thee is not 
genuine pure love. So, at least, says my con- 
science. And yetI cannot believe that I do 
not love thee. Teach me, God, to harmonize 
sweet love with chastening fear, that 1 may, 
while loving thee with passionate attachment, 
root out whatsoever is wrong in my beart, 
It I cannot fear thee, Lord, let thy holy spirit 
so sanctify my inner pature that there may be 
left no cause for fear.’’ ° 


‘A PROMINENT minister, not an Episcopa- 
lian,” was quoted in THE INDEPENDENT lately 
as having remarked that the Episcopal Church 
is the ‘roomiest’ church in America.” The 
Churchman quotes it and is pleased with it. As 
first given by us ‘the prominent minister” was 
also described as an ‘‘editor.’’ We.should 
guess that the aforesaid minister expecis to join 
the Episcopal Church; and, indeed, the an- 
nouncement was made in the same column of 
The Churchman, It certainly is to the credit of 
the Episcopal Church that it goes afford room 
fer those who believe in and love Jesus Christ, 
even although, on the one hand, they worship 
him in pictures and processions, and are silly 
enough to believe that they can juggie Christ’s 





body back again to earth and into a piece of 
bread; or, on the other, believe that the 
“‘Romich’’ Church is that anti-Christ” and 
“man of sin.” Itis also to their credit that 
they do not yet have room, as they do so freely 
in England, for those who reject the whole his- 
tory of our Saviour, or even the existence of 


God. tes 

FouRTEEN more have answered The Congre- 
gationalist’s inquiry about future puvishment.- 
Two of them would not refuse to recognize as 
a Congregational minister one who could not 
accept the doetrine of endless sin and suffer- 
ing, if he were in other respects worthy of fel- 
lowship ; while two or three others give their 
position with considerable vagueness. As it 
now stands, out of a hundred written to, eighty. 
seven have answered. One was too sick to 
reply, aud the rest either refused to answer or 
excused themselves on the ground that they 
had not received the circular, Of the eighty- 
seven, there are sixteen who distinctly declare 
that they would not inflexibly require belief in 
the doctrine, and perhaps five more who leave 
their position so uncertain that they should 
rather be counted with the mioority. What 
is the opinion of the twelve others who afd not 
answer must be a matter of conjecture. 


THERE is in England a ‘‘Soeiety for Promot- 
ing Chrietian Knowledge,’’ whose office is to 
publish judicious defenses of the Christian 
faith against the unbelief of the modern forms 
of skepticism. But it has got into difficulty, 
80 far as we can judge, by trying to be too fair 
to its opponents; and Lord Shaftesbury has 
published two letters to the Arehbishop of 
Canterbury, in which he announces his with- 
drawal from tke Society, on accouut of its 
having published two books, one of them “A 
Manual of Geology,’’? which is, as Lord 
Shaftesbury says, ‘‘of a most noxious charac- 
ter and leading to Neological views of the first 
chapter of Genesis’’; and the other entitled 
“The Argument from Prophecy,” in which it 
is admitted to be probable that portions, at 
least, of the book of Deuteronomy are of a 
later date than the overthrow of the kingdom 
of the Ten Tribes. Lord Shaftesbury declares 
himself amazed that bisnops of the Anglican 
Church can give their sanction to such buoke, 
which contain matter which he regards as 
‘‘extremely shocking.’”? Ia this country Neo- 
logical views of the first chapter of Genesis are 
the only ones regarded as Orthodox, 





WE have examined the first sheets prepared 
by Mr. R. Meyer, assistant engineer of the 
Palestine Exploration Society, of the region 
east of the Jordan, This map is intended to 
supplement the English map of the West 
of the Jordan. It is drawn on the same 
scale of aninch to the mile and is admirably 
executed. These first sheets embrace the 
region from the sources of the Jordan South to 
Lake Tiberias, and are not 80 rich in localities 
as later sections will prove, partly from the 
rugged character of the country and partly 
because the country bas not been so fully 
explored by the Society. This map is made 
up from the best accessible materials, those 
especially of Kiepert and Wetzstein, cor- 
rected by the angles taken by the expeditions 
of the Society and by the addition of some 
further names gathered on their routes. The 
map is an admirable one, 80 far as completed ; 
but it needs to be further filled up by future 
explorations, We notice, for example, that 
no names are given to the wadies between 
lakes Tiberias and Huleh, of which there are 
four that must have names. Were we to sug- 
gest any criticism, it would be that the names 
might be more critically correct, according to 
some received ttandard of transliterating the 
Arabic. Thus the Jaulan is given as “‘Jalan”’ 
and Dureiyat as ‘ Dureijat.””. We would also 
raise the question whether it would not have 
been wise to adopt the English style of shad- 
ing to scale, instead of by vertical lines. We 
are glad that the Society is preparing so suc- 
cessfully a map of Eastern Palestine, which has 
been much needed and which will be much 
superior to any other map issued. We may 
announce that a correction of two miles will 
have to be made in the latitude of the Dead 
Sea. 


Servi held aloof from the Turco-Russian 
war s0 long as to give rise toa suspicion of 
eowardice. While there appeared to be any 
chance of the triumph of Turkey orof its mak- 
ing a successful defense, Servia occupied a 
Deutral position, ready apparently to reaffirm 
its allegiance to the Sultan or to declare war 
agaiust him, as the course of the confliet might 
indicate as prudent. The fall of Plevna and 
Kars finally determined it to strike for liberty, 
and we are bound to say that it lost no tifhe, af- 
ter decidivg what ceurse to pursue, in getting 
an army into the field and falling upon the 
Turks. The Servian army will be a valuable 
ally of the Russians. They are pushing the 
Turks off of their frontier apd co-operating in 
the work of driving them from the banks of 
the Danube. The Turks have now but a frail 
hold of the Western part of Bulgaria, Sophia 
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has fallen and the besieged at Nissa and the 
forces at Widdin would be glad to get a free 
pass to the south of the Balkans. The Turks 
in Shipka Pass found their position to be un- 
tenable, on account of thesnow and cold, and 
have left the way clear to the Russian Bear, 
who fears neither. 


Tue fall of Plevna and Kars, suggesting the 
danger of a movement on Constantinople, bas 
set diplomatic notes flying back and forth in 
quite a lively manner. England asks Russia 
whether the Turkish capital is to be occupied, 
and intimates that it cannot permit euch a hos- 
tile moveraent ; and France begs to know what 
England is intending to do with reference to 
Egypt. Meantime, the Sultan has sued for an 
armistice, asking England, asa friendly power, 
to commuvicate his desire to Russia. Russia 
replies that the proposition should be directly 
made by the Porte to the Czar himself. But 
Russia is not willing to grant a cessation of 
hostilities unless Turkey will offer some com- 
pensation for the idleness of the Russian army, 
such as the surrender of a fortress or two in 
Armenia and in Bulgaria. We still have hopes 
of the conclusion of a peace this winter. 





Tue king of Italy, according to a cable 
dispatcb, is seriously ill with pleurisy, which 
threatens to prove a complicated case of mias- 
matic fever. It would be a little curious if, 
after all, the Pope should survive the compara- 
tively young Victor Emanuel, who is regarded 
by His Holiness as bis and the Church’s 
greatest living enemy, not excepting even 
Bismarck. Would it be called by the faithful 
a judgment of God upon the king if he should 
now be taken away? The Pope still thinks that 
great injury was inflicted upon him and the 
Church when Rome was occupied and be was 
deprived of his temporal possessions. And 
with the sacrilegious government cume the 
Jews, who put to death the Son of God, into 
Rome, so that the Vicar of Jesus Christ durst 
not appear on the streets, for fear these same 
Jews would, out of their hatred to him as 
vicegerent of Christ, lay violent hands upon 
him. Pity the sorrows and vagaries of a poor 
old man. 


THE police of this city are flagging very per- 
ceptibly in the enforcement of the excise laws 
ayainst the liquor sellers, For a Sunday or 
two it was difficult for a toper to get a drink 
of liquor in the city ; but the police have grad- 
ually relaxed their vigilance, and many of the 
saloons are doing the usual amount of business 
on the Lord’s Day. Sunday before last there 
were about 70 arrests and last Sunday only 41. 
This is the very state of things which the 
liquor dealers themselves predicted when the 
raid began. They knew the coming wave of 
official energy would whelm them; but they 
knew it would soon pass, and leave them free 
to get upand go on again in the same old 
way. There are two reasons which may ac- 
count, partially, at least, for this quick return 
of the indifference of the police to the violation 
of the excise laws. First, the community has 
not rallied totheir support unitedly and enthu- 
siastically. If they could have felt the full force 
of a strong public sympathy, they would have 
continued to do their duty and to do it zeal- 
ously. The second difficulty was with the 
courts, Of the hundreds who were arrested, 
and immediately released on bail, not half a 
dozen have been brought to trial. As no pen- 
alty was laid on them for breaking the law, 
they had only the inconvenience of an arrest 
and loss in business to dread; most of them, 
of course, feeling no disgrace at being in the 
hands of an officer, As the police commis- 
sioners have said that they had no alternative 
but to enforce the law except indictment, 
would it not be well for the grand jury to leok 
into the matter and inquire why they do not 
continue to obey the law and discharge the 
duties of their office ? 





Mr. Best, the receiver of the National Trust 
Company, in his report upon its condition to 
Bank Superintendent Lamb, tells a story of 
false pretenses, deceptions, breaches of trust, 
frauds, rascalities, and violations of law, on 
the part of the president and some of the trust- 
ees, and stupidity and negligence of duty on 
the part of other trustees, that very readily ex- 
plains why this rotten concern has come to 
grief. In his report he says: 

‘The weeding out process is well enough in 

its way; but itis not the radical, incisive meth- 
od calculated to re-establish the finances of the 
country upon a sound basis. Failure, malad- 
ministration, and corruption in all their forms 
must be made exceptional, disgraceful, and 
rigidly punishable. Thisis the formula which 
the times demand and which, | trust, may be 
adopted as a healing measure.” 
We do not know whether the president of the 
company has made himself pevally liable; but, 
if he has done 60, then the grand jury ought to 
give prompt attention to bis case. If he has 
committed no offense punishable by law, then 
the legislavure ought to amend the law. These 
exhibits of corporate fraud suggest the neces- 
sity of a stern remedy. The public confidence 
may well be shocked, 3 
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Wuat the bloated English bondholder thinks 
of the Bland Silver Bill and American honor 
may be judged from the following from The 
Saturday Review : 


“*¢T ike not,’ sald De Bracy to Bois Guil- 
bert, ‘the privileges which are acquired 4 the 
slaughter of three hundred Saracens.’ Capi- 
talists are pot disposed to like borrowers who 
claim a discretion as to the terms of repay- 
ment. The celebrated vote by which the House 
of Representatives approved the partial repu- 
diation of the debt had, after an interval of 
some years, been virtually condoned, when the 
Nevada mine-owners devised the scheme of 
payment in the commodity which they have to 
sell. It rests with the Senate to accept or reject 
the recent vote of the House for the remoneti- 
zation of silver. It is possible that the agree- 
ment of the Senate in the sound doctrines of 
the President might enable the Secretary of the 
Treasury to resume the issue of his four-per- 
cent. loan. Uoluckily, the majority of the 
Senate is formed of the Democratic party, in- 
cluding many supporters of inflation and of 
the malcontent Republicans, who have lately in- 
flicted a rebuff on the President. If the app)i- 
cation of asilver currency to the discharge of 
the debt is only hindered by the Presidential 
veto, the public credit will be seriously im- 
paired.” 


Honorable Americans, should this bill ever be- 
come a law, would be ashamed to show their 
faces in Europe. 


..-.The Rey. Baldwin Brown evidently feels 
deeply grieved at the aberration from the faith 
of some of the promoters of the Leicester Con- 
ference. But he is not disposed to cast them 
out. He says in his second sermon on ‘‘The 
Basis of Religious Communion”: 

‘And I, for one, while they seem to cling to 
our fellowship, while they speak of Christ with 
reverence and love, while they work for bim 
according to their light, and think that they are 
doing bis will, will never take the knife to sever 
the band tbat binds us, thin and slight as it may 
seem. We may help them mightily if we have 
the burning light of life to show them in our 
Orthodox churches; and I cannot consent to 
confess to the world that, if we keep them as 
neartous as their aberration from the faith 
will let us, we are so weak and sickly that they 
will draw all our life away.” 

.-.-The Leicester Conference raised the 
question whether spiritual life was not inde- 
pendent of creed, and whether one could not 
reject the resurrection or the incarnation of 
Christ, and yet be a fit candidate for denomina- 
tional communion. Dr. Dale says strongly of 
Engliso Congregationalism : 


*‘ It can endure the reproach of narrowness 
and even bigotry ; but it cannot, even in the 
interests of freedom itself, and still more it 


‘cannot in consistency with loyalty to its Lord, 


endorse. the idea that Congregationalism is a 
synonym for the negation of all belief, and that 
it does not care to inquire whether the pastors 
of the churches associated io it teach Buddhisin 
or Pantheism, provided they lead guod lives 
and preside over self-governing communities,” 

.oee The Religious Herald, of Richmond, Va., 
is doing admirable work in teaching its Baptist 
readers that it would be downright dishonesty 
if the hitherto honorable state of Virginia 
should forcibly readjust its indebtedness. A 
correspondent writes it: ‘‘ We are trying forci- 
ble readjustment on our pastor. We owe bim 
$200, and the deacons assure him that if he 
will accept $100 in full for tbe $200 they will 
pay it at once; but, if not, they do not pro 
pose to give themselves any concern about it.”’ 
The Herald replies: ‘Is there no chain-gang in 
your county, in which those deacons may be 
taught better morals »’’ 


....A year ago at this time the great excite- 
ment of the country was about the Presidential 
question, and things certainly looked not a 
little portentous. Now the prominent subject 
which agitates the people is the silver and re- 
sumption questions. We hope that they will 
have a safe deliverance from all echemes of 
proposed fraud and wrong, and that, too, in 
eeason to give some attention to amending the 
Constitution in regard to the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, which is, next to that 
of national integrity, the most important ques- 
tion before the country. 

-...Says The Sun: 


“The Rev. Washington Gladden condemns, 
in THE INDEPENDENT, the practice of orthodox 


‘Christians mingling socially with heretics. He 


says that the Bible lays on Christiaus the im- 
perative duty of ‘shutting the doors of our 
houses upon them,’ and adds: ‘ We do not any 
longer curse the ‘unsound’ teacher. We pass 
polite and even complimentary resolutions 
about him, We do not refuse to associate wita 
errorists. We sit at their tables and they at 
ours; we dance at their weddings and weep at 
their funerals. How shall this grave discrep- 
ancy between precept and practice be ex- 
plained?” 


Bright Sun/ 


-++.The Banner of Life professes to report a 
message from Commodore Vanderbilt, in which 
he protests against belog regarded as being 
insane when he made his will, saying: “I 
appeal to the liberal thought of the people of 
the United States, and ask them to look over 
the business career of my life, and answer 
whether I acted like an insane man or like a 
sane one.” This is far more’ sensible than 
most of the things purporting to be said by 
“the spirits.” 

-++eThe banks, bankers, and trust and insur- 
ance companies of Philadelphia have come to 
the conclusion to decline all loans of money 
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on Western mortgages until the silver question 
is settled, and, in the event that the Bland bill 
should become a law, to require in all future 
loans a specific pledge for payment ina gold. 
This is a remedy ta-gespect to future debt obli- 
gations which the scheme of Mr. Bland can 
neither impair nor destroy. 


«.2. The Jewish Messenger celebrates this week 
its twenty-first birthday. It is one of the most 
interesting papers which we receive. It makes 
no display of that Liberalism which is now get- 
ting fashionable in our Hebrew society. In 
fact, it is rather conservative; but it has that 
appreciative and kindly tone toward all earnest 
people, Christian or Jewish, who differ from 
it, which is very pleasant. We hope it will see 
its jubilee, 


...-Governor Carroll, in his message to the 
legislature of Maryland, says: ‘No political 
plitform can be of any use to the workingman 
or furnish him with work. Ina free country 
like ours the relations of capital and labor 
must always adjust themselves, and are regu- 
lated by conditions which politicians cannot 
coutrol.’”? When workingmen find this out 
they will cease to be the dupes of selfish dem- 
agogues. 

..--Itis eaid that all the Democrats of the 
Senate have determined no longer to help 
Senator Conkling in his difficulty with the 
President. A much better resolution, alike for 
Democrats and Republicans, would be to know 
nothing about such a difficulty, and confirm or 
reject the President’s nominations simply upon 
their merits. This would be statesmanship. 


...-Mayor Ely, of this city, after arraigning 
the Police Commissioners of the city before 
him and being seemingly determined to re- 
move them for alleged delfoquencies in their 
official duties, finally came to the conclusion 
to take the back track and do nothing. We 
commend his wisdom. The Mayor had put 
his foot into a bad spot, and the best way for 
him was to get it out as soon as possible. 


..+»That is likely to be an important as well 
as interesting series of papers which Prof. 
Alexander Winchell has begun in The Northern 
Advocate on “Adamites and Pre-Adamites.”’ 
He raises the question whether mankind are all 
descended from Adam, or whether the race 
has existed from an earlier period. He be- 
lieves there may now be evidenee encugh 
acceesible to justify a conclusion, 


a 


...eThe Cinginnat! Haquirer thinks that the 
Westero and Southern Democratic inflationists 
will, in 1880, demand the nomination of a 
candjJate for the Presidency who, if elected, 
will sign a bill to pay the bonds of the Govern- 
ment in greenbacks. This is not at all un- 
likely if they now defeat epecie resumption, 
since it would be only reproducing the Demo- 
cratic doctrine of 1868, 

«»eeSays The Interior: ‘Tat INDEPENDENT 
seems utterly incapable of perceiving the dif- 
ference between the ‘fellowship of the saints’ 
and ecclesiastical fellowship.’’ That is a pretty 
fair statement, or was meant tobe. We “ per- 
ceive” the difference; but we do not recognize 
it, and will not approve of any exclusive rights 
of membership or ordination founded upon it. 


....We have mentioned the fact that Mr. 
Darwin’s son was lately married, in a ritualistic 
ehurch in London, to the daughter of the late 
Theodore Sedgwick, of New York, and asked : 
‘Is young Darwin more pious than his 
father?’ Avod yet we never heard but what 
the father is pious. If we mistake not, he is 
church-warden in his parish church, , 


...-The California legislature has passed a 
bill, which the governor has signed, proposing 
to submit to a vote of the people the question 
whether Chinese immigrati-n shall not be re- 
stricted in that state. It may be as well for 
Californians to remember that this question is 
already settled by a treaty, which is a part of 
“the supreme law of the land.” 


.... Tbe average number of drinking saloons 
throughout the United States is said to be ove 
for every two hundred and eighty inhabitante, 
counting men, women, and children. New 
York State furnishes 23,854 of these saloons, 
which is nearly twice the number of any other 
state. Temperance in this country surely has 
a plenty of work yet on hand. 

...Fifty Congregational ministers are re- 
ported by The Congregationalist as havisg died 
during the last year, at an average age of a 
little over 67. Among them were Dr. J.8. C. 
Abbott, Dr. Jonathan Leavitt, Dr. Wm. H. 
Lord, Dr. Benjamin Schneider, President Asa 
D. Smith, Dr. 8. B. Treat, and Prof. James 
Orton. 

Senator Hill, of Georgia, bas been im- 
proving the vacation in teaching Georgians 
tbat the pinety-cent silver dollar would be a 
fraud which no man who means to be honest 
ought to support. He says that neitber the 
South nor the Democrgtic party can afford to 
participate in such a scheme of dishonesty. 

«+eeWe are pleased with the retury of the 





montbly paper of the American Missionary 


Association to New York and to the pamphlet 
form. It was impossible to edit it in New 
York and print it in Hampton, Va. It comes 
to us evidently well edited and an interesting 
record of the work of the Association. 


--»-Kigbty-three murderers paid the death- 
penalty in this country during the year 1877; 
and of these forty-seven were white, thirty- 
four colored, one an Indian, and one a China- 
mao, Pennsylvavia fuinished sixteen and 
South Carolina twelve of these penal execu- 
tions, and New York State but three. 


-++.The census of 1875 shows that New York 
State had 1,267,522 males who were of the 
voting age. Election statistics show that not 
three-quarters of this number cast their votes, 
Some, doubtless, are not legal voters; but a 
much larger number who have the right choose 
to disfranchise themselves. 


--eeThe Nashville American says that it is 
fashionable among the repudiationists of Ten- 
nessee to ridicule the idea of state honor and 
crack jokes about plighted faith. This is nut 
at all surprising, since sinners usually become 
bold and shameless just in proportion to their 
depravity. 


....Dr. R. 8. Storrs preached a sermon last 
Sunday in which he declared that his faith in 
the endlessness of future. punishment was as 
definite as his faith in the eternity of bappi- 
ness, and that the two have the same basis in 
Scripture and reason. 


.»»-A Freethinking paper io this city men- 
tions among its attractions to subcribers for 
the New Year letters from the Devil and from 
George Francis Train. Its constituents would 
probably feel hurt {if we should call them in- 
fidels. Would fools do? 


..+-Here is a new feature in faire. A Pacific 
Coast paper describes an Episcopal social in 
Carson, where ‘‘there were billiard-tables in 
charge of the ladies, at four bits a game.” 


....The naturalized voters in three counties 
of this state—Erie, Kings, and New York— 
exceed those who are native born. 


Publisher's Peyartment. 


BOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known - Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, —— and 
Consumption. It is an old and friend 
and always proves true. 











ie 
Tue common flavoring extracts in the 
market bear no comparison for fine flavor 
to Dr. Price’s. 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 


We desire to say emphattc- 
ally to all those who wish to 
secure from us Worcester’s 
Unabridged Quarto Diction- 
ary as a premium that we 
DO NOT ALLOW THREE 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS to club 
together in sending their 
subscription money to us--- 
$9.00--in order that one of 
the number may obtain this 
great premium. AW such 
offers will be rejected. 

Subscribers remitting to us 
will please do so by Regis- 
tered Letter --- every Post- 
office in the United States is 
required to register letters, 
upon application --- Money- 
order, Check, or Draft. 

Do NOT send money by 
mail. i 
er eee 

Tue Hesrew HERO, a thrilling tale of a 
brave young Jew, willappear in The New 


York Weekly, ready next Monday morning. 
It is a grand story. 


THe subscription prices of the Boston 
Semi-weekly and Weekly Zraveler have 
been reduced. See advertisement, 
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SCROLL SAWING. 


Our readers will notice in another col- 
umn the advertisement with cuts of the 
Fleetwood Scroll Saw. This is by far the 
best light foot-power saw that is manu- 
factured. ‘The wrifer of this hag had one 
of these saws in use for several years, and, 
with a few slight changes, bas executed 
several pieces of work that have been pro- 
nounced wonderful, even by those who 
have been workers in wood all their lives. 
The price of these saws is quite moderate, 
and for any one with a taste for such work 
they furnish the most fascinating employ- 
ment that can be imagined. - 


— 


CROCKERY, GLASSWARE, HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, ETC. 


E. D. Bassrorp’s great establishment, at 
Cooper Institute, is one of the great sights 
of this great city. No other city on the 
continent could support such an immense 
warehouse. It contains, absolutely, every- 
thing that could be reasonably desired in 
the way of housekeeping goods, The stock 
now on exhibition fills several very large 
connected stores in the Cooper Institute 
building, and embraces crockery, glassware, 
silverware, hardware, cooking utensils, and, 
in a word, thousands of desirable articles 
required in furnishing a complete outfit for 
a dwelling-house. All goods are sold at 
uniform prices, and those prices are so low 
that the trade of this popular establishment 
has increased immensely during the past 
few years. Our readers living at a distance, 
who cannot visit Bassford’s in person, can 
have, on application, a ‘‘ new illustrated 
priced catalogue, a book of fifty closely- 
printed pages,” giving fall particulars and 
prices of ‘‘ nearly six thousand articles.” 
With this book in hand, orders can be 
made out and sent, and the goods promptly 
obtained by express or otherwise, as desired. 
We have been acquainted with and patron- 
ized this establishment for years, and be- 
lieve it to be every way worthy of its high 
standing and popularity. See advertise- 
ment, on the last page of this paper. 








PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tue Phenix Fire Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, Conn., is too well known all 
over the United States to need any extended 
notice in these columns. The business 
public, however, are anxious to know the 
true condition of the company at the be- 
ginning of each year, and we are glad to 
say that the statement just out is entirely 
satisfactory. The assets are first-class 
and the company is managed with the 
strictest economy. Renewed confidence 
may, therefore, be safely placed in the 
Phenix. The cash capital, all paid up, is 
$1,000,000, and the total assets amount to 
$2,486,194.66, while the liabilities are only 
$114,756.46. The surplus over capital and 
all other liabilities is thus $573,604.58. Mr. 
H. Kellogg is the president and Mr. D. W. 
C. Skilton is the secretary of this popular 
company. 

rr 


GAS FIXTURES. 


THE public may now seé a handsome dis- 
play of Gas Fixtures at the well-known 
establishment of Archer & Pancoast M’f’g 
Co., No. 67 Green St. and Nos. 68, 70, and 
72 Wooster St., this city. The goods to be 
seen likewise include polished brass goods 
of handsome finish and of attractive de- 
sign, artistic bronzes to serve as ornaments 
at home, church metal furniture of all 
descriptions, and hundreds of other arti- 
cles of ornament and use. At the exhibi- 
tion of the American Institute for 1877 the 
judges report in the most flattering terms 
of the sterling quality of the goods manu- 
factured by the Archer & Paneoast M’f'g 
Co. The prices are moderate and a visit to 
the large store would certainly be time 
profitably spent. 





An astonishing offer. A $10.00 
present to everybedy. Read page 
31. 

IuportTaNt.— When visiting New York 


step at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Gran 
Central Depot, save carriage and bag- 





Elevator, stedm, all modern improvements 








a 
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A Happy New Year, with a $10 
present. Read page 31. 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
stands to-day, in the estimation of thou- 
sands, as the only safe and reliable powder 
to use. 


A WORD TO CLERGYMEN 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N. H. 
Downs’ Exvrxik has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Exrxir 
has been before the American people forty- 
sivayears, and bas never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it bas become 
a househo!d friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
ete., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 








GREAT Horse Mepicine.—Dr. Tosras 
VENETIAN Horse LINIMENT, in pint bottles, 
at $1, for thecure of colic, old sores, sprains, 
and bruises, is the best in the world. 
Tosras’ CONDITION POWDERS are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and increase the appetite. 25 cents. Certi- 
fied to by Colonel D. McDaniel, owner of 
some of the fastest running horses in the 
world. Sold by the druggists and saddlers, 
Depot 10 Park Place. 





BEGIN RIGHT. 

Ir you will begin this year with the re- 
solve that you will use no other medicine 
in your family but Hop Bitters, and keep it 
up through the year, you will save large 
doctors’ bills, have good appetite, good di- 
gestion, rich blood, strong constitution, and 
be relieved from the worry, pain, suffering, 
and care incident to family sickness. This 
we guarantee. 





HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
VANIC Co., 292 Vine St.. Cincinnati, O. 





Buarr’s Priis.—English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. Box 34 Pills $1.25 
by mail. H. PLantren & Son, 224 Wil- 
liam Street, N. Y. Sold by Drugqgista. 





Sheets containing Rev, Joseph Cook's Monday 
Lectures, from October 11th, can be had upon 
Price 


application at this office, 25 cents, 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.’ 











Hundreds are calling for that $10.00 
present. Read page 31. 














MARRIED. 


GANNETT—BUTTERWORTH.-—On the 2istof Dec., 
Rev. George Gannett, of —— ey | Institute, Boston, 
was married to Miss Georgie . Butterworth, ot 
Warren, Mass. 





GAS FIXTURES, 


Polished Brass Goods, 
ARTISTIC =BRONZES, 


CHURCH METAL FURNITURE. 
ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG CO, 


67 Greene Street, 
68, 70, & 72 Wooster 8t., 


COPY OF THE JUDGES’ REPORTS. 
46th Exhibition of the American Institute, 1877. 


GAS FIXTURES for Private Residences 
and Public Buildings: ‘‘ In purity and richness 
of design, in beauty of finish, and in excel- 
lence of workmanship these productions (of 
the Archer & Pancoast M’f’g Co.) rank very 
high, and reflect great credit upon the com- 
pany as designers and art-workers in metals. 
Highest awards recommended.”’ 

Diploma for Maintained Supervority Awarded, 

“The ARTISTIC BRONZES, ANTIQUE 
CANDLESTICKS, SCONCES, METAL and 
FANCY BRASS GOODS (of the Archer & Pan- 
coast M’f’g Co.) are of rare excellence of work- 
manship and give evidence of marked advance 
in this department of art-work in this country, 
equal in every particular to the best foreign 
manufacture. We recommend HIGHEST 
AWARD.” 

“CLIMAX” CENTER LIGHT EXTENSION 
for GAS CHANDELIERS. ‘The ‘Climax’ 
Center Light Slide is a novel device, and its 
exceedingly simple mechanical construction 
renders it at once durable and reliable. The 
BEST SLIDE that has as yet been produced. 
HIGHEST AWARD RECOMMENDED.” 

CHURCH METAL FURNITURE, ALTAR 
RAILINGS, and ECCLESIASTICAL GAS 
FIXTURES. “ We consider this exhibit of 
importance, and from its simplicity, beauty of 
design, and elegant finish entitled to recog- 
nition.” 

MEDAL OF EXCELLENCE awarded. 

A true copy of the report on file. 

JOHN W. CHAMBERS, Sec’y. 


Electro-plated Ware. 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA C0, 


46 East 14th St., 


(UNION SQUARE), 
AND 


No. 550 Broadway, N. Y., 


Manufacture and offer a complete assortment of fine 


Silver-Plated 
Table Ware, 
Spoons, Forks, 
Table Cutlery, etc. 


{above Broome 8t. 








Write for that $10.00 New 
Year’s Present, named on page 
$1. 





SECURE! SECURE!! 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


8 Per Cent. Semi-: Anoop Interest, Payable at 


e 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 

These bonds are secured by first m mortgage on im- 
proved real estate, situated in the State of lowa, worth 
three to six times the — # = a =e 
thereon. Prin 1 and in the 
IOWA Li OAN: ‘AY D TRL ust COMPANY. 0-1 Mines, 
lowa. Bonds delivered on payment of fund 

Ada said company for references in 20 states 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. | 


TCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR 





perfect Dye. Harm 
disappointment; = ony intat remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and Suel' ns 





and full particulars. 
reset eR mnareeTion yATION, 


tn ony onto 
/ SRANE,BREED&COS } 


METALLIC BURIAL CASES 

















tiful Black or Brown. Bold and Bagg ry 
BATCHELOR’ 8 Wigs Bastesy, © nd si 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 





_.BALD HEADS 


red with o peese exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot,so perfect and with work ty =a con- 
trived as to appear each hair 


m thi 
skin, the hair being eractly o th ¢ 


—— as the growing aair. ‘ect th 
are 50 rf 
a Made 


cannot be onl "at BA HELOWE 
celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 iy, Ba New 


Patents and Standard Articles. 
AGENCY OF ABOVE WANTED. 


Address “ R.,” P.-O, Box 2124, New Orleans, La. 








SYRUP. 


eee 


Crantow, Pa 








A monstrous excitement about 
our $10 present to everybody. Read 
page 31, 








STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION 


OF THE 


PHOENIX INSURANGE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
January lst, 1878. 


CASH CAPITAL, ALL PAID UP = 


$1,000,000 00 








THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash on hand and in Bank 





So esebun. Seusendonsnnsencanesncpigar eedebobar seerenaesenipecbes ocem $320,182 45 

Cush in hands of Agents and in course of transmission.,......... we eee eoee 155,450 81 
ee ee $475,583 26 

Real Estate (Hartford, Conn., and Charleston, 8. C.)........05 cecescsreeses seeesceeeces 135,000 00 

APRA OU RO I INUNN is 5 '5 sic 0:9 5.0 9900004 044990:550 cod adinoessenesepeecscanupssenaeiaaessions see-coee 173,523 00 

Pr Ne MIG, 5 sn cscncnssoccndjsscaadsnssesdusenauicacceeutcc scdeetecevaseecventooeressanss 53,000 00 

Interest and Rents accrued.,............. cee Seeveccscecvece pane Cledewr see eevssbaveeuecees 4,475 92 
-—- 365,998 92 

STOCKS AND BONDS AS FOLLOWS—VIZ. ; 
STOCKS. Par Value, Market Value. 
1000 Shares Hartford National Bank, Hartford, $100,000 00 $153,000 00 
439 Farmers’ and Mechanics’ National Bank, ‘ 43,900 00 50,185 00 
700 +“ Mercantile National Bank, - 70,000 00 82,600 00 
110 +“ Charter Oak National Bank, bed . 11,000 00 14,190 00 
200 +“ City National Bank, . 20,000 00 18,200 00 
300 «** «©Atna National Bank, is 30,000 00 87,200 00 
647 +“ Phoenix National Bank, “ 64,700 00 98,991 00 
192 «6 )~—s State Bank, bad 19,200 00 22,080 00 
100 +“ Connecticut River Bank, 7 5,000 00 3,750 00 
1000 «6©*~=30—s American National Bank, ae 50,000 00 65,000 00 
200 “ National Exchange Bank, ‘ 13,000 CO 17,160 00 
250 ‘* Hartford Trust Company, s 25,000 00 23,250 00 
75 “ Metropolitan National Bank, New York, 7,500 00 10,125 00 
180 +“ Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, be 9,000 00 7,650 00 
50 «6** «Central Trust Co., = 5,000 00 5,375 00 
100 “ Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Bank, ° és 2,000 00 1,800 00 
199 “* New Britain National Bank, New Britain, 19,000 00 23,750 00 
400 +“ $Waterbury National Bank, Waterbury, 20,000 00 32,400 00 
_ Imperial Bank, Toronto, Ont., 5,000 00 5,000 00 
75 “ National Gold Bank and Trust Co., San Francisco, 7,500 00 7.500 00 
850 Holyoke Water Power Company, 35,000 00 51,450 00 
600 ‘* New York, N. H.,and H.R. R. Company, 50,900 00 79,500 00 
20 ~—C Rensselaer and Saratoga R. R. Company, 25,000 00 24,500 00 
200 “* Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific R. R. Company, 20,000 00 20,050 00 
200 “ Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy R. KR. Company, 20,000 00 20,400 00 
BONDS. 
United States, “Sixes of 1881,’ 6 per cent. interest, $100,000 00 $110,000 00 
Alabama State, 8 " - 50,000 00 20,500 00 
Indiana State, 6 x ~ 100,000 00 102,600 00 
South Carolina, “ Old Registered Stock,” 6 ” ” 25,003 70 10,001 48 
Tennessee State, 6 “5 3 26,000 00 9,880 00 
Madison County, Iowa, 8 ™ - 25,000 00 25,750 00 
Hartford City, 6 _ ii 10.000 00 11,000 00 
Detroit City, 7 - i‘ 50,000 00 55,000 00 
Cincinnati City, 73-10 “ ” 50,000 00 54,500 CO 
@mbridge City, Indiana, 10 = ” 3,000 00 3,000 00 
San Francisco, 6&7 “ . 48,500 00 50,925 00 
Jacksonville, Ulinols, 8 = a 50,000 00 52,500 00 
New Britain Water, : <i ‘i 10,000 00 11,000 00 
Atlantic Dock Company, v4 ” ss 50,000 00 52,500 00 
Contra Costa Water Co.’s, 8 a - 25,000 00 25,750 00 
Indianapolis and Cincinnati Railroad, 7 “ " 51,000 00 45,900 00 
Connecticut Western Railroad, 1 “ 20,000 00 5,000 00 
Connecticut Valley Railroad, 7 - ne 100,000 00 60,000 00 
Harlem River and Port Chester Railroad, 7 - ” 50,000 00 59,000 60 
Southern Minnesota R. R., 7 e - £0,000 00 5,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS... ....cocccccrsrccccceece ees 93,408,194 
LIABILITIES. 

Outstanding Losses and other Claims...... Seesevcessccassedeneovesseccseses ET 


Surplus over Capital and all Liabilities, $573,604 5%. 


D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 


GEO. H. BURDICK, Assistant Secretary. 


H. KELLOGG, President. 
A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 





Remington's. 


Prices: Steel Barrels, $45; Twist 
Barrels, $50 and #60; Laminated 
Barrels, $75; Dawasous Barrels, $8). The best ever of- 


with some valuable improvements not found in 
other. 








fere1 the American Sportsman, combining all the 
most desirable features of the best imported, together 


REMINGTON?’S 


Breech- Loading 
Double-Barreled 


CUN. 


an 
Top-Lever, Snap-Action, Center-Fire. For sale by the trade oueapenene. 
From THE ROD AND GuN, Nov. 18th. 


1876.) 


[ 
Tue REMINGTON GUN —Judge H. A. Gildersieeve, of the American Rifle Teams, 1874, 1875, and 1876, 
Lieut.-Col. Twelfth Regiment, thus writes, under date of Fovember 10th ; 


“ L have just returned from the Big South Bay. 

sz the Remington \0-gauge gun I purchased 
Bh Serra its shooting capacity cannot be sur, 

cou d find it, even among the expensive grades 0 


where I have been gunning for ducks, 
‘om you last summer. 
rpassed. | want no better gun, ond, t if I did, I don’t be lieve t 
English guns. H.A.G 

Manutactured by E. REMINGTON & SONS, 281 and 283 Broadway, New a. 


I tried for the first 


y success with it was excellent. In 


ILDERSLEEVK.’ 
P.-O. Box 3004, 


ARMORY, ILION, N. ¥. Cut this out and send for Illustrated Catalogue and Treatise on Rifle 8hoot- 


ing. Chicago, 237 State Strect. 
Louis, 609 North Fourth Street. 


Boston, 146 Tremont Street. 


Baltimore, 47 North Charles Street. St. 





Write for that $10.00 New 
Year’s present, named on 
page 31, 


A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 


30 CLINTON ST., 
Between Pierrepont and Fulten Streets, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 

plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlette de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, Mot- 
tees, Bridal and Fancy Cakes, 
Flowers, Etc. 


Entire Outhte? of Decorated China, Silver, and 
Glass furnished. 


Reliable’. Waiters Sent in all Cases, 








NATIONAL NEEDLE C0,’S 


‘¢Standard” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’8 Nerdles sold tw the 
aes Ubae the following weil known first-class 
SSBBING-H 


pea the. OOP RICH” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
Ch 

“i the “ GOOD! RICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
LOCK, St. Louis, 


stehs¥'s <CeeeWanem™ Morse, br ©. W. 

As the ‘STAND AKD"” Needle, by WM. BUT- 
waste <a eo a »” Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Phe es STAN DARD” Needle, by A.8. SPENCE 


‘AR the. “MTANDARO” Needle, by HOUGH & 
Agthe “STANDABD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 
New Orleans, La. 








sts Pe 
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Weekly Blarket Review. 


{For week ending Friday, Jan. 4th, 1877.] 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee remains very 
quiet. Dealers, with the present slow dis- 
tribution, are not in want of supplies and 

enerally hold off the market. Good qual- 
ties are in very moderate supply, the bulk 
of the stock being composed of fair and 
grades below. Mild Coffees partake in 
the general dull feeling, and, while prices 
are without quotable change, they are fo a 


great extent nominal. We quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice..... -.1644@21K 
Santos,Ord. to Choice...........+ 2220 @21 
RN cscisccia-ad ckeselacesecceseesee 26 

oo her wicdeccueoned 271¢@28 
Maracaibo...... hewiaces wugeecceeese 1844@2014 
Laguayra......ccesee Preece eee oo +1934 @20% 


TEA.—Japan continues in request and 
prices are in sellers’ favor. Oolong is 
dearer, the large parcels recently sold hav- 
ing about cleared off the stock on offer at 
current figures. In the event of an advance 
in prices, holders would meet the demand. 
Green Teais in most request and sales could 
be made at rather better prices; but holders’ 
views are still considerably in advance of 


those of buyers. We quote: 

Hyson........ SeteKecnceees Seiccocs 2 @ 50 
Young Hyson...... cocccccccccccscems @ 70 
English Breakfast........... ecoeesda @ 
Uncolored Japan.........s..se08 +22 @ 55 
GOON BR vissciscccciacccsscscccsccscssse @ 


SUGAR.—Raw Sugar.—There is consid- 
erable inquiry, but business is restricted by 
the firm views of holders. There has been 
nothing done in Cuba descriptions. The 
stock is now very moderate, and, with the 
Cuba crop backward and Refined goods* 
meeting with a fair sale at improving 
prices, the advantage at the moment rests 
with the importing interest. Refined.— 
Owing to the continued light production, 
prices are a shade firmer, Yellows and 
medium grades selling at an advance. The 
demand is light and the market is without 
animation. For export there is little or no 


inquiry. We quote: 

Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... T34@ 7% 

HARD.—Cut Loaf.......-.sccccecees — @l0 
QUAN Oi ss cccscves csecccee — @ 9% 
BOWE ns ss ccecsccccsssces — @9% 
Granulated ........0.ccccees Ig@ 9% 

WuHitTg.—Standard A—Grocers’...... — @ 9% 
Steam Refined A...... eanieeis 9 @9X\% 
NOs cadence dsccccccence 8%@ 8% 

YELLUW.—Extra C.........sceceeees 8 @8&ky 


@ 8} 
Other grades, including C... 7. @ 734 


MOLASSES.—West India is without 
demand, and, in the absence of business, 
prices are entirely nominal, Refiners are 
waiting supplies of new crop, due in afew 
weeks, and the trade confine their atten- 
tion to the domestic article. New Orleans 
is in improved demand, and prices are 
steady for the lower grades and firm for 


the better qualities. We quote: 

Cuba, grocery grades..........sceee- nominal, 
Porto Ries (new)...,......+. hacceoees 45 @48 
New Oricans, New Crop, fair........ 38° @4l 

New Orleans, a good. .....45 (@4s 
New Orleans, = best.......— (@52 


FISH.—The demand for Mackerel is 
wholly of a jobbing character; but dealers 
express confidence in the future and are 
not inclined to force their stocks on the 
market. Dry Cod are dull, with an ample 
supply of Grank Bank in store but a 
scarcity of George’s. Box Herring have 
ruled quiet; but previous prices are sus- 
tained. Barrel Herring are meeting with 
a very limited sale; but current values are 


strong. We quote: 

George’s Cod, W qtl........00 5 621¢@ 6 00 
Pickled, Scale, ® bbl........ 3% 4 25 
Pickied Cod, @ bbl........... 450 @500 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore. ......... eeesees18 00 @23 00 
No. 2 Shore, new........0.00- 12 50 @13 50 
No. 3 Large, new......... coeee 950 @I10 50 
No. 3 Medium, new............ WW OV @ll 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 1.,#@ bbl.17 00 @20 U0 
Herring, Scaled, ® box....... -— 16 @ 18 
Herring, No. 1, #@ box....... ~—12 @H 


SALT.—The demand continues quite 
active for Liverpool Fine; and, though the 
receipts are rather more liberal, no stock is 


accumulating. Bulk is quiet but steady. 
We quote: 

Turk’s Island, @ bushel....... — 2% @— 27 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashten’s...... 2 50 -_-— 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 1 10 1 2 
In small bags, 40 ina bbl..... — 6 7 
In small pockets, 100 in a bbl..— 3 8 


—————— 
GENERAL MARKET, 


ASHES.—There is a moderate inquiry 
for small parcels, but large lots are 
neglected. We quote Pot 44,@44c. and 
Pearl 6@6$c. 


BROOM CORN.—The movement at 
present is moderate, but steady rates are 
maintained on most grades. We quote as 
follows: Choice Long Green Hurl Corn, 
7@8ce.; fair to fee do., 6@7c.; good to 
choice Green Medium, 6@614c.; fair to 
good do., 5@6c.; choice Short Green 
Brush, 7@8c.; fair to good do., 6@7c.; 
Red-tipped, all trades, 4@5c.; Common 
Red, Stubby, and Crooked Corn, 3@4c. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc,—Flour.—There 


has otcurfed no particular change in the 
market for State and: Western since Mon- 
day last, the demand having been moderate 
for all kinds. Shipping Extras have been 
sought after to only a moderate extent; but 
holders have not granted any concessions. 
The bakers have alsn purchased moderately, 
as usual, at steady prices. Southern Flour, 
—The demand has continued moderate; 
but prices are the same. The sales foot up 
8,800 bbls. Rye Fiour.—The market re- 
mains dull, but prices are sustained. Buck- 
wheat Flour has met with steady, fair 
demand; but at rather easier prices. Corn 
Meal remains dull; but, having been sold 


‘ well ahead, is beld steady. We quote: 





Unsound Flour........... ieinen een 4 6 00 
e 5 25 

et 425 

5 5 75 

6 6 50 

6 6 85 

Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 5 50@ 6 00 
LS New Process..........- be. Be 
Southern Flour.......... dene ees 83 00@ 9 00 
Buckwheat Flour, per 100 lbs..... 2 25@ 2 65 
Rye Flour, per 100 Ibs... .......... 3 75@ 4 25 
Corn Meal, per cack .. 1 05@ 113 





Oat Meal, per bbl ............. “1.5 00@ 7 00 


GRAIN.--Wheat.--The demand for Wheat 
has been moderate since Monday, and the 
market, without showing any decided 
change, has tended in buyers’ favor. This 
is true of Winter, as well as of Spring, the 
market for this description having lost the 
buoyancy by which it has been character- 
ized during the last few weeks. Millers 
have bought very sparingly, while shippers 
have generally bid lower, and at the close 
yesterday sales could not have been made 
except at lower prices. Corn.—The differ- 
ence between Old and New Mixed Corn has 
been further lessened by about 2 cents per 
bushel, the former having declined, while 
the latter has advanced. The market at 
the close yesterday was dull. Rye remains 
quiet, but steady. Barley has continued in 
light demand and prices have favored the 
buyer. Buckwheat is quiet and we hear of 
no transaction. Oats are without decided 
change. Beans. —Marrows have met with 
moderate sale at easier prices; but Mediums 
remain quite, though prices are rather 


lower. e quote: 
WHEAT: 
White State..........08. ecceee 152 @1 57 
White Western.......... ween 2 1 50 
No. 1 Milwaukee....... Canes - 1389 1 40 
No, 2 Milwaukee.............. —~— @1 
No. 2 Chicago........ daeneenas —— @1382 
No. ¢ NE re —— @1 27% 
Amber Michigan............6. 147 @1 48 
YE: 
fT PEO TET COCCECTE CEE CTOC Wy4@ %7 
ree acueee 74 @ 
Corn: 
Western White, New....... --. 57 @ 60 
Western Yellow, New....... - 57 @ 60% 
Oats: 
WEG. cccccvcce ekiccasiees eve “w@ 
Mixed..... pa danaciacdsaesens . = 88ig@ 39% 
BARLEY 
SN evccistccsecces ocsececccee - @0@ 88 
CAMs kc diccccccntce.cececcee - W@W @106 
BEANS: 
Marrow, New....... ef.0.b. 2 22 @ 2 2% 
Medium, New..........ee.0. - 18 @1 9% 
White Kidney, NOW scccccsccce 2 30 @ 2 40 
Red Kidney, New...... coceeee 260 @ 2 65 
| errr rrr ceccce 1H GO M 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle have 
been irregular, both as regards prices and 
demand. The sales were 1134@124¢ cents 
for extra and premium Steers, to dress 57@ 
58 lbs. to the gross cwt., and 8'4@1114 
cents for ordinary to strictly prime, to dress 
55@57 lbs. No Texas, Cherokee, or Col- 
orado Cattle were offered. Prime grades 
of Milch Cows were in demand, but inferi- 
or stock have met with a slow sale. The 
quotation is $40@$70 for common to 
choice. Calves were dull and lower. 
Veal sold at 5!¢@81¢ cents and Grass-fed 
at 8@3814 cents. The market for Sheep 
and Lambs was weak and unsettled, and 


cent. Ordinary to g Sheep rangea 
from 44@5% cents, and prime and extra 


8,058 Beef Cattle, 91 Cows, 1,448 Calves, 
31,185 Sheep, and 47,133 Hogs. 


HAY.—Shipping grades continue 1n re- 
quest; but other qualities are quiet. Prices 
remain as before. We quote for North 
River Shipping 60@65 cents, Retail qual- 
ities 70@85, and Clover and Salt 40@50. 
For Straw there is a moderate inquiry and 
previous prices are sustained. Quoted 50@ 
55 cents for Long Rye, and 40@45 for 
Short do. and Oat, cash. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—Both Old and 
New Mess continue neglected and —_ 
‘nominal. Bacon has been in good demand, 
both on the spot and for prompt shipment 
at the West. Cut Meats are still neglected 
and nominal, Lard has been in limited 
demand and prices have favored the 
buyer. Beef remains quiet and only lim- 
ited sales are making at the annexed prices. 
Beef Hams are still neglected and nominal 
for both Old and New. We quote: 


Brrr: 

Plain Mess, bbl..... sesecsseee 900 @I12 00 
Extra Mess......... eécegeceee 12 50 13 00 
Prime Mess, tierce ............20 00 — 
Packet, bbl..... secceseceseeeslt 50 @I15 00 





City Extra & India Mess, tlerce.22 00 @25 00 
PORK: ‘ 
Mess, Western.,..,.0er0e0-00012 00 @i2 vt) 





Prise Brine, Wostere Vdeudes --,700 @10 50 | 
me Mess...........+ ecceeeeell 00 @12 00 
West. Steam, tcs., pr., @ 100 Ibs. 7 8714¢@ 7 90 
Cit; naan oeeececee 7385 —_—— 
LB RTS 8 50 
8: , 
Pickled..... iabendhesdivaluescces oseie 
PROM o.t:g4siecceccccccce eee oe 10K@12K 
SHOULDERS ; 
Pickled ....... seedaednes wrererr er 54@ 6 
BREEN 0.6 ck cacdgenscacaeucane 5 5 
MMC Led ccdedtecccnde cedeccace 64@ 7 
Pickled Bellies............ceeeeeee 6@ 7 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 
market is quiet but steady. We quote: 
DomMEsTIO Rags: 


Pewee reese seseseee 


Imperfections.......... ee er neater ee 3 

Novi White Shavings............... ™ 4 
Book Stock (solid).........ceeeeeees — @ 8% 
Common Papers.........seesseeceee 1 @1y 


WOOL.—The year has opened without 
any important change in the situation. It 
is rather early, however, to expect buyers 
in any great numbers, for it is usually from 
the middle to the last of January that 
manufacturers show any inclination to pur- 
chase. From present appearances, we would 
say that holders have decidedly the advan- 
tage, for the season is now well advanced 
and stocks are reduced, which tends to give 
a og firm support to prevaling rates. 


We look for no immediate improvement 
in values. We quote: 
American XXX.........cceeeeee —48 @—52 
> > SEERPENe eee 36 46 
_ adddeshededacases —36 @—46 
Amé?ican, Combing............. —48 @—bs 
No. SM aa ated daccdiaacaces —18 25 
om eae Ly —36 @—42 
Valparaiso, Unwashed........... —16 17 
ROMER, BUG cc casicccccsdcceccncae —25 80 
TOREM, COGINOs 6d ccccccccccccess —2 24 
8. A., Merino, Unwashed........ —28 86 
Wee RU MM enaiindcccedccccccuces 7 30 —33 
Smyrna, Unwashed............. 315 16 
Smyrna, Washed..............5 O22 30 
Cal, aps Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 28 
Cal, 8. C., Unwashed, fair....... 23° @—28 


Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, inferior... 14 18 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry.... 18 17 








COUN TRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market is firm and 
active for the best grades, in which a slight 
advance has been established. We quote: 


State, firkins................ 
State, tubs, selections..... 
State, tubs, poor to prime... 
State, tubs, Creamery..... 
Western, tubs, choice....... 
Western, Creamery........... ° 

Weatern, firkins, choice............ 

Western, firkins, good to prime..... 11 14 





CHEESE Exporters are buying a little 
more freely this week, but at about the 
same prices quoted in our last issue. We 
quote: 


State Factory, fancy..........sessees 124@18 
State Factory, good to fine..... eveeel® @I2ZK 
State Factory, fair to good.. -» %@ 








re 





Western Factory, choice.. 1244@13 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 8 @I10 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 6 ($74 


EGGS.—The demand continues moderate 
at steady prices. ‘We quote: 
Long Island, N, Jersey, and near-by, 26 @27 
State and Pennsylvania............ 25 @26 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 17 @24 


FRUITS. — Domestic Green. — There 
has been about the same general features 
current on this marRet. Choice sound lots 
of Apples are scarce and held in store for 
extreme rates; but the démand is not 
active. Cranberries are slow, but about 
steady. We quote: 


Apples, selected lots, per bbl...... 8 50@4 50 
Apples, W. N. Y., choice, per bbl... 3 Qu@3 50 
Apples,W.N.Y., f’rto g’d, per bbl. 2 00@2 50 
Cranberries, choice, per box....... 1 00@2 00 
Cranberries, fair to choice, per bbl. 5 00@6 50 

Domestic Drrep.—There is no decided 
change to note. There is a little better 
feeling in Apples, but desirable lots are 
scarce. Peaches are without change. 
Cherries and Blackberries are in demand 
and firm. We quote: 


Apples, State....... eeccccce co-ccce OD 6 
Apples, Westerp..........seeses0 « 4 6 
Apples, Soutbern.............cese06 41¢@10 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............- 7 9 
Peaches, unpeeled....... seceseeeee 4 @ 5% 
Blackberries........cccscccvccccccecs 9 @ 9% 
PRGEES cccccccccccccscsccceseecccccce 15 @I16 


HOPS.—The market has ruled quiet but 
firm for all descriptions. Really choice 
export grades are becoming scarce and 
dealers tind it difficult to fill orders. The 
shipments this week are considerably in 
excess of the receipts, The stock, how- 
ever, of grades below choice isample. We 
quote: 


Cro 68 1877, POF Bic ce cccsccccccnccese 5@13 
2, lla FOL Pe -. 8@ 5 
Olds, all growths, per lb..... - 2@3 





POTATOES.—The demand for Potatoes 
is not, as a rule, very active and the supply 
here quite full. Some of the best lots, 
especially in store, are held at full prices; 
but it is difficult to exceed quotations. 
We quote: 


Potatoes, State, Peerlees, # bbl.1 38 @1 50 
" Stat ecocsosccoel UO 00 


e 
” Early Goodrieh....,..2 ps) 50 


POULTRY.—Of Live the supply was 
moderate, and, with the demand exhaust- 
ed, prices remain about steady. Dressed 
was meeting with a moderate inquiry; but, 
as the supply does not ivcrease, holders 
retain the advantage at full former rates. 
We quote: 

DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys,—Jersey........4.. 
ag State and Westerr 
Spring Chickens.—Jersey........... 

My bis State and West’n.11 (@l4 
Fowls.—Jersey, prime. 11 


“ TN tin cdaccannesdan 
e - 








LIVE POULTRY. 


Spring Chickens.—Jersey........... 9 10 
= “ Weaterii.......0. 8 @9 
Fowls.—State and Jersey, perlb....10 @l1L 
“e Western, per IbD......ccccce 9 @lo 
Parkeym—=Jesey cc ccccccess cvcctbed 10 @R 
- WORMING adgnteccaccccccge 9 @ll 


SEEDS.—Clover continues extremely 
dull. Of Timothy the only sale reported 
is 100 bags, nominally quoted $1.3744@ 
$1.40. Holders of Flax are still above the 
views of buyers, the best bid obtainable 
being $1.50. We quote: 


Clover, Western,1876, prime, perlb. 8 @ 8% 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 40 @l 45 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 150 @ 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





Per Ton. 

No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. ¢. am. st. $56 50 

No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 

No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 

MEE iguctdicedcduacacace 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 

ws Sagscddusdwaeensccens 51 04 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
FOUND aca cdccnccgeeancencee 


Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 
Mapes’ Dissdlve? Bone, 15 p. c.. 
Mapes’ Nitro. 8 uperphosphate... 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 
Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 

DUREG OE BGs occ cccccesccccs 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 


REESE 


F55 2555 


SEzSRS5 SSESHSS KRSRESSERS SHKCTSE 


5 = 
= 
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woes 
“lo iS 
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6S 
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Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s Sun Gua’o 
“ “ Acid Phosphate 
- « Pure Bone Meal 
. * Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.... 

Manhattan Blood Guano........ 


Be 


%' @Se 
& 


Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
Guinnipiec Fer. D, G, Fish Guano, 





uinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 
armers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 
High-grade Superphosphate.... 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 


Ground Raw Bone............. 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 
pO EN -e 40 00@ 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 0O@ 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 15 00@ 18 00 
UNS WON GOR ecccceccaccscecs 80U@ 990 


Nitrate of Potash (95 p. c.), per Ib. 8%c.@ 9c. 

Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 3% 

Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), Hac@ 2c. 
@ 


Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 44c.@ 4%c 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... 44¢¢.@ 5i¢e. 
Dried Blood, per Ib..........+++- 24¢e.@3 ¢« 
ill ill PE EE 24e@3 ec 





"TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Keduced Price-List, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN THA COMPANY. 
(P.-O. Box 5643), Ji and 33 Vesey Sv., N. Y. City. 


EST TEAS, COFFEES, 
BEST Th shies 





Dealers, families, and consum: 
in general of above articles shou 
call at JOS. STINER & CO.’8 
wholesale warehouse, 178 and 180 
Chambers street, cor. Washi 
New York, where they will find the 


largest and choicest selected sto 
in the country at lowest possible 
wholesale prices, in lots to 
customers. Orders by mail wi 
meet yremaps attention. Send for 
ular. Address P. O. box 423% 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Pee Mowrn and Expenses 
or Commission toa few rool E A e L Y 
xOPEppriko, -c.'a. Lexa s Contract 


CO., Nos. 4 fe Fuller Bick, Dearborn Btrest, Chicago, Ill 











A Happy New Year, with a $10 
present. Read page 31. 
gill, CEARING. 
Se) Yd Vee Bevel and Spur Gearing 
5 ) © 5 MOULDED BY SPECIAL 
4 Be Oe S’ Machinery at Short Notice, 
US” SHAPTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM 
ENCINES AND BOILERS, 
MIXERS FOR FERTILIZERS AND WHITE LEAD, 
POOLE & HUNT, 
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BALTIMORE. _ 
x THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
BARLOW’S D. 8. WILTBERGER, 


INDIGO BLUE. |os3 n. 24 Sesean Pultadelph 


TEAS. ian. Uateae naati 
staple i 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


{January 10, 1878. 





Sinancit 


THE COINAGE ACT OF 1873. 





One of our correspondents speaks of the 
Act of 1878,by which silver was demonetized 
except as asubsidiary coin, and the coinage 
of the silver dollar discontinued altogether, 
as ‘‘a swindle.” This is a pretty hard 
term, and sometimes we have applied it to 
the Silver Bill proposed by Mr. Bland, 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
and generally favored by the Western and 
Southern people. In our use of the term 
we have never meant that every advocate 
of the Bland Bill isaswindler. What we 
meant to say and what we believe is that 
the bill itself, if reduced to practice, would 
in its practical effects be a swindle, and in 
this respect highly discreditable to the 
American people. 

Our correspondent, however, applies the 
same epithet to the Act of 1873 which we 
have applied to the Bland Bill; and we 
shall assume for him that he does not mean 
to say that the Congress of 1873 was a 
Congress of swindlers. There was nothing 
in the contents of the act at the time or in 
the manner of its passage to suggest the 
anybody. The 
thing was not done secretly or hastily; but 
was done slowly and after long discussion 
in both houses of two Congresses. The bill 
was drawn up inthe Treasury Department, 
in 1°70, and did not become a law until 
1878. It was printed and reprinted through 
its various stages in the Congress to which 
it was first reported, and in every print 
of it the fact that the silver dollar of 41212 
grains was to. be demonetized was apparent 
to every reader of the bill. The next Con- 
gress took up the bill, and after some mod- 
ifications it was finally passed by both 
houses and signed by the President, No 
measure adopted by Congress was ever 
more thoroughly and openly considered. 
There is nothing in the manner of passing 
the bill to suggest any intention to spring a 
trap upon the country. 

Moreover, when this bill was passed the 
silver dollar that by it was demonetized 
and dropped from our coinage was worth 
about one hundred and three cents, as com- 
pared with gold, which had been its value 
for nearly forty years. For this reason it 
did not circulate as money, and but few 
silver dollars were coined at all. There 
was no use in coining them, since they 
were sure to be exported to other countries 
or go into the melting-pot of the artist. 
Though the silver dollar had a legal exiet- 
ence in the statute book of the nation, it 
practically had vo commercial existence, 
The domestic and foreign exchanges of the 
country were computed and settled in gold. 
The term ‘‘coin” meant, in the understand- 
ing and practice of the Government and 
the people, gold coin, since this was the 
coin in use. 

Such being the state of the facts, and all 
our experience in the past showing the 
impracticability of keeping two kinds of 
metallic dollars at equal value, or securing 
their concurrent circulation, Congress in 
1873 judged it expedient to give up the 
hopeless scheme of a double standard and 
adopt the single standard of gold. Inso 
doing it simply adapted the law to the 
facts as they had existed for a long series 
of years, with no knowledge that silver 
was to suffer sucha great decline in its 
value. We have never doubted the wisdom 
of the legislation of 1873 and we do not 
now doubt it; and we are just as clear that 
the establishment of a double standard 
would end only in failure. The silver dol- 
lar of Mr. Bland’s bill, should it become a 
law, would be the standard, gold 
would take to itself wings and fly away. 
That would be the result. If Congress in 
1873 could have foreseen just what has 
occurred in respect to silver, nothing would 
have been wiser than the very act which it 
did pass; and in our judgment nothing can 
now be more unwise than to undo that act. 

We are quite aware that there is an hon- 
est difference of opinion upon this subject; 
yet those who, like the correspondent to 
whom we have referred, look upon the Act 


intention of swindling 





of 1878 as ‘‘a swindle,” gotten up in the 
interests of bondholders and against the 
interests of the people, we regard as entire- 
ly mistaken in the facts of the case, and 
quite as much migtaken as to the results of 
the experiment which they favor. We can- 
not support their views in these columns, 
We do not believe in them, as financially 
sound or consistent with good faith on the 
part of the Government. 





FINANCIAL BONNERISM. 


Last week we had occasion to refer to 
Netter & Co., of this city; with their new 
and improved style of swindling. This 
week it is Bonner & Co., of this city, who 
appear as experts in the same art, only en 
alarger scale. These two exhibits ought 
to cause Wall-Street men to open their eyes 
and look behind the scene. The ways of 
that street are in some respects mysterious, 
and here is one of the mysteries bitherto 
generally unknown and certainly unantic- 
ipated. How much more of the same sort 
remains behind the curtain no one can tell. 

To illustrate the beauties of this new 
system, let us suppose that Mr. A borrows 
fifty thousand dollars of Mr. B, and tem- 
porarily places in his hands bonds valued 
at seventy thousand dollars, as security for 
the loan, to be kept by the latter for this 
purpose, and then returned to the fOrmer 
upon the payment of the loan. These 
bonds are not the property of Mr. B, and 
he has no rights or interest in them, except 
for the single object for which he received 
them. His possession is confined exclu- 
sively to that object; and to use them for 
any other purpose is a gross breach of 
trust and ought to be made punishable as 
a misdemeanor. 

Suppose, now, that Mr. B, the lender of 
fifty thousand dollars, takes the bonds of 
Mr. A, the borrower, and goes to Mr. C, 
and borrows of him sixty thousand dollars, 
and pledges the bonds to him as security 
for the payment of the loan. He lends 
fifty thousand dollars and borrows sixty, 
and thus secures a surplus of ten thousand 
as the result of the operation. By and by 
he fails in business; and when Mr. A goes 
to him to pay his loan and get back his 
bonds he finds that they are in the hands 
of. Mr. C, as the security for a loan 
of sixty thousand dollars to Mr. B. Mr. 
B cannot pay the loan, and thus get the 
bonds fer the purpose of returning them to 
Mr. A, and Mr. A cannot get them with- 
out paying the sixty-thousand-dollar loan 
made by Mr. C to Mr. B. ° That is to say, 
he must stand a swindle of ten thousand 
dollars in order to secure possession of his 
own property. This is financial Bonnerism; 
and the result is the loss of between four 
and five hundred thousand dollars on the 
part of those who had borrewed money of 
Bonner & Co. and pledged stocks and bonds 
for the security of theirloans, which stocks 
and bonds were after ward pledged to other 
parties for still larger loans. 

Swindling, espeeially within the last few 
years, has assumed a great many forms; 
and until these recent disclosures the pub- 
lic were not aware that Netterism and Bon- 
herism constituted one of these forms. 
Now that the facts are known in at least 
two cases, perhaps as specimens of a much 
larger number, some remedy should be 
devised te put an end to this kind of swin- 
dling. Bonds thus pledged. as collaterals 
might be deposited with a third party for 
safe keeping; or, what would be better, 
the law might and should make such a 
breach of trust a penal offense, for which 
the offending party should be fined and im- 
prisoned. It is the duty of law to keep 
pace with the wants of the people; and 
here is manifestly an occasion for applying 
this rule. We commend financial Bonner- 
ism to the special attention of the legisla- 
ture of this state. 





KELLEY VERSUS KELLEY. 


CoNGRESSMAN KELLEY, who represents 
one of the congressional districts of Phil- 
adelphia, but in his position on the silver 
and resumption questions misrepresents 
the financial sense of that city, made a 
speech in Congress, in 1872, on the Coinage 
Bill, that became a Jaw in 1873, demon- 
etizing silver except as a subsidary coin, 
from which we make the following extract: 


“Tt is impousible to retain the double 











Standard. The values of gold and silver 
continually fluctuate. You cannot deter- 
mine this year what will be the relative 
values ef gold and silver next year. They 
were fifteen and a half to one a short time 
ago. They are sixteen to one now. Hence, 
all experience has shown that you must 
have one standard coin, which shall be a 
legal tender for all others; and then you 
may promote your domestic convenience 
by having a subsidi coinage of silver, 
which sball circulate in all parts of your 
country as a legal tender for a limited 
amount and be redeemable at its face value 
by your Government.” 

This is what Mr. Kelley thought and 
what he said in 1872, when he was right, in 
the line of history, in the line of facts, and 
in the line of the soundest political econo- 
my, as founded upon the experience of the 
world. It isnot what Mr. Kelley thinks 
now, when he is wrong on the whole sub- 
ject of money as thoroughly as was John 
Law, the great paper inflationist, who led 
France into financial ruin. The Mr. Kel- 
ley of 1872 most effectually answers the 
one of 1878, 

It is impossible for law to regulate com- 
mercial values, unless it assumes the func- 
tion of fixing a scale of prices for all com- 
modities; and to this no free people would 
submit for a moment. Hence, law canpot 
establish two standards of value composed 
of different metals, and make them for 
any Jength ‘of time circulate concurrently 
at the same value. It may call both 
dollars, or give them any other title; but, if 
neither is redeemable by the other and 
both are legal tenders to the same extent, 
any change in their relative commercial 
value, 80 that one becomes more valuable 
than the other, will with absolute certainty 
displace the most valuable dollar from gen- 
eral use as money. This has always been 
and always will be the case. The advocates 
of the Bland Silver Bill, who expect te cir- 
culate a silver dollar of 4124 grains side by 
side with a gold dollar of 25 8-10 grains, 
are wholly mistaken as to the result of 
their experiment. They might aswell un- 
dertake to build a railroad to the moon. 
What would occur is the displacement of 
gold from monetary use, and the substitu- 
tion of silver, with a corresponding depre- 
ciation in the standard of value. The 
effort at a double standard has been tried 
for nearly a century in this country, with- 
out success. And that ought to be enough. 





THE TREASURY STATEMENT. 





THE following recapitulation presents 
the figures in regard to the public debt on 
the 1st of the month: 


Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 


Bonds at 6 per COnt........ssesceeesecevees $743,667 ,200 00 
Bonds at 5 per Cent.......ssecceeseeeeeeece 703,266,050 00 
Bonds at 454 per Cont,.......eeecseeseeeee 200,000,000 00 
Bonds at 4 per Cent.........eeeeeseees sees 74,900,000 00 
Total principal......cceccceceseceees $1,726,833,850 00 
36,499,917 41 


Total tmterest.....cccccccccccscccscce 
Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 


Navy Pension Fund at 3 per cent,....... 14,000,000 00 
RMRUNOUN cs ccnse.<ssasnaswse pbakese Weumreeas 210,000 00 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 

. $21,512,240 26 
712,920 84 


Debt Bearing no Interest. 
Old demand and legal-tender notes,..., $859,007,308 50 





Certificates of deposit... sereccccctecccccece 32,830,000 00 
Fractional currency. ........... .eceeeees 17,764,108 90 
NONE DEO sib bcc ciceiccccccsccsseees 83,424 .900 00 
Total principal............ccecccscoes $434,026,317 40 
Total unclatmed interest........... 7,447 08 
Total Debt 
Principal,......... docrcccceccccesocococcce $2,196,372,407 66 
Unterent, .....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 37,430,285 28 
Total...... eecccecccecccoccccocsscees $2,233,802,692 94 
Oash im the Treasury 
COIM......ccccccccccccccccccccscccccscccccoss $139,518,405 80 
GRGICR i cnccnnesetcndas © otothsiecdscanucss 5,498,844 85 
Currency held for redemption of frac- 
tional CUFTeNCY ....,.seeeeee cesses --» 10,000,000 00 
Special deposit held for the redemption 
of certificates of deposit, as provided 
DY IAW.. ccccccccccccccccecces eoesecocece 32,830,000 00 
Total......0s008, cdbetssdceed: Seesecase $187,847,250 15 
Debt, Less Cash in the Treasury. 
December Ist, 1877.........ciseeceeeeee eee $2,046,027,065 94 
SRMMEG DO, DOIN ooo iiicesss ies dese swasiens 2,045,955,442 79 
Decrease of debt during the month..... $71,623 15 
Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1877..... 14,202,780 47 


Bonds Iseued to the Pacific Ratlroad Companies, Interest 
: Payable in Lawful Money. 


Principal outstanding.,..............s000 $64,623,512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet paid....... 1,938,705 36 
Interest paid by the United States..... . 85,957,629 14 
Interest paid by transportation of 

mails, @tC..........+. asd <eabpaseavosannces 9,006,189 62 
Balance of interest paid by the United 

Bates. ...- 200 ccccsccccccccccecccsces coves 26,951,489 52 


The debt of the United States, less cash 
in the Treasury, on the ist of January, 
1877, was $2,002,921,241; and on the 1st 
of the present month it: was, less cash 





in the Treasury, $2,045,955,442. This 
shows a reduction to the amount of 
$46,965,799 during the past year. The 
old demand notes and the legal-tender 
notes outstanding January ist, 1877, 
were $366,120,546; and on January ist, 
1878, they were $350,007,808—showing a 
decrease of $16,118,288. This has resulted 
from withdrawing legal-tender notes, as 
authorized by the Resumption Act of 1875, 
at the rate of eighty per cent. of the new 
bank-notes issued. The new bank-notes 
issued during the year have been about 
equal to the notes voluntarily retired by 
the banks; and the result has been a de- 
crease in the total paper currency of the 
country amounting to $17,413,238. This 
leaves $641,907,238 of legal-tenders and 
bank-notes still in circulation, as against 
$658,320,546 one year ago. Theamount of 
fractional currency still outstanding on the 
books of the Treasury is a little more than 
$18,000,000; but it is estimated that fully 
one-half of this amount has been destroyed, 
and will, hence, never be presented for re- 
demption. 





GOLD IN THE TREASURY. 


On the ist of January, 1877, the Treas- 
ury of the United States held $96,517,418 
in gold. Deductivg therefrom the interest 
accrued and the coin certificates, which 
were Jiabilities against this reserve, the 
amount of gold left was $29,616,789. The 
Treasury now holds $139,578,405 in gold; 
and, after deducting the accrued interest, 
the coin certificates, and the coin held to 
redeem outstanding called bonds, the 
balance in the Treasury, against which 
there are no current demands, amounts to 
$79,440,858. This shows an increase of 
nearly $50,000,000 of gold reserve during 
the year available for resumption purposes. 
The same rate of increase during the 
present year would give the Treasury about 
$130,000,000 of gold with which to under- 
take resumption on the 1st of January, 1879. 
The premium on gold has during the year 
fallen from 107 to 1027, at the commence- 
ment of this year. Greenbacks are within 
less than three per cent. of being at par 
with gold; and but for the silver mania 
they would by natural causes reach par be- 
fore the resumption date. 

There is no difficulty, as a mere question 
of finance, in accumulating all the gold 
necessary for resumption purposes by the 
1st of January, 1879. Let it be settled that 
the coin obligations of the Government are 
to be honestly paid in gold, according to 
the understanding, and six-per-cent. bonds, 
now redeemable at the pleasure of the 
Government, can be funded into a four-per- 
cent. bond, and the latter can be sold at 
par to an extent amply sufficient to accu- 
mulate all the gold that will be needed to 
pay every greenback presented to the 
Treasury. Fifty millions, and, if neces- 
sary, seventy millions of gold could thus 
be added during the current year. If, how- 
ever, the silver heresy should win the vic- 
tory, there will be no possibility of 
resuming specie payment at the time 
appointed; and this is doubtless one reason 
why the enemies of resumption are 
uniformly silver men. 

The country has almost reached specie 
resumption in point of time and in point of 
condition; and we can think of no policy 
more insane or more thoroughly hostile to 
the best interests of business than that 
which seeks to defeat the final consumma- 
tion. Business men, whether East, West, 
North, or South, have a common interest 
in the earliest possible settlement of the 
currency question; and any settlement that 
violates the nation’s honor or adjourns the 
date of resumption will so shock the con- 
fidence and faith of men as to leave all 
business calculations in the greatest uncer- 
tainty. There is before the people just one 


straight and honorable path, and that leads. 
to prosperity, and every other path leads: 


away from it. : 
a oo 


BUSINESS FAILURES. 


Tue business failures in this city for the: 


month of December show a very consider- 
able increase over those of the previous 


month. Notincluding eleven assignments, : 


the assets and liabilities of which are not 


known, the total number of failures was 


eighty-nine, which was the largest number 
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during the year 1877 and an increase of 
some twenty-five per cent. over those in 
November. The gross liabilities were 
$7,704,391, against $4,118,777 of assets, 
showing an aggregate deficiency amount- 
ing to $8,585,614. The liabilities are about 
three times as great as they were during 
the previous month. The National Trust 
Company, the Bankers’ and Brokers’ As- 
sociation, and Netter & Co. lead the list 
in the amount of liabilities and also defi- 
ciency of assets. The December record is 
not a pleasing one. 





MONEY MARKET. 





THE old year went out financially with a 
day of wild excitement on account of the 
failure of John Bonner & Co. and the 
Bankers’ and Brokers’ Association. During 
the week, however, the excitement has 
quite died away, and matters have settled 
down again to the usual midwinter quiet. 
There is no movement to speak of in 
general business. All branches of trade 
are dull and depressed. The Public Debt 
Statement for December shows a reduction 
of $71,623.15, which is the first decrease 
of the debt in the month of December 
since 1873. During the year 1877 the total 
debt has been reduced $46,965,799, and the 
aceumulation of coin in the Treasury, 
after deducting coin certificates and inter- 
est accrued, has been increased within a 
fraction of $50,000,000, The failures and 
assignments in New York City during 
December were for the amount of $8,000,- 
000 liabilities, against about 50 per cent. 
of that sum to count as assets. This is the 
largest record of any one month during the 
year. The failures for the year have been 
very heavy—in all eight hundred and 
seventy-four, with liabilities amounting to 
nearly fifty-two million dollars and assets 
about twenty-one millions. 

Mr. W. J. Best has completed his report 
of the National Trust Co., and his findings 
fully confirm the statements already pub- 
lished. 

Mr. F. Smyth, counsel for Mr. Best, the 
receiver of the company, has obtained from 
Judge Donohue an order permitting the 
receiver, after paying all preferred claims, 
to pay a dividend of 50 per cent. to all 
creditors whose claims shall be proved. 

The directors of Bull’s Head Bank, of 
this city, on account of large losses and 
falling off in deposits, have decided to 
close up the business of the bank. Deposits 
have been refused since the New Year. 
The depositors will all be paid in full, 
however, and the loss, if any, will fall on 
the stockholders. 

The money market was easy at the open- 
ing on Monday, until the announcement of 
the failure of Bonner & Co., when the rate 
hardened to 4 and interest for leans over 
New Year’s Day; since when money has 
been in very active request and the market 
has been more or less disturbed all the 
week, showing greater signs of stringency 
than at any time since 1873. This condition 
was due principally to the calling in of 
loans by banks and others who are making 
large payments for interest and dividends. 
At the close the market is easier and the 
rate six per cent. The rate for call loans 
has been mostly 7 per cent., with excep- 
tions as high as 4 of one per cent. per 
day and interest, We quote prjme endorsed 
paper of short date at 5 to 514 per cent., 
four months at 5144 to 6 per cent., and 


. Single-name 6 to 8 per cent. 


Under the operations of the law of 
January, 1875, the Government during the 
year has paid and cancelled $16,110,308 of 
greenbacks, that sum being 80 per cent. of 
$20,137,885 new bank-notes issued within 
the same time. Notwithstanding the issue 
of this additional circulation, the with- 
drawals of old bank-notes have been so 
large that the sum actually in circulation 
now is $1,002,489 less than at the end of 
1876. 

Stocks were heavy at the opening on 
Monday, and prices declined, under a great 
pressure to sell. Afterward the market be- 
came firmer; but closed under great excite- 
ment on account of the failure of Bonner 


‘& Co, and the Bankers’ and Brokers’ Associ- 


ation. By reason of their failure 10,000 
shares had to be bought and sold under the 
rules of the Stock Exchange on 
Wednesday ; and, as there were more bought 





in than sold out, prices advanced a trifle. 
Since the holidays the market has been dull 
and almost without interest. The coal 
stocks have fallen from 1 to 8 points on 
the result of the meeting to form a combi- 
nation. No agreement was reached at the 
meeting of the officers of the coal companies 
in Philadelphia, on the 2d. The Lehigh 
operatives have since declined the propo- 
sition made to them, as one of the results 
of the meeting, and the coal combin- 
ation seems likely to fail for the present. 
Among the business changes of the New 
Year we notice that Mr. R. J. Cross and 
Mr. George T. Bliss are admitted to an in- 
terest in the banking firm of Morton, Bliss 
& Co. . 
The following will show the range of 
prices of active stocks during the week: 


Open- High- Low- Clos- 

ing. eat. est. ing. 
Atl. and Pac. Tel... ....... 20% -2% Wk W 
Chicago and Northwestern. 36 364% OS 34% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 634% 63% 61% 62% 
C., R. 1, and Pacitic,,,,..... 100% 100% 9% 9056 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..1013% 102% 101% 102% 


Col., C., and Ind. Cen....,.., 3% 3% 3% 3% 
Ca | Or 38% 39 36 36 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. . 77% 7X 177 76 
Chicago and Alton..... een) 15% 76% 
Chicago and Alton, pref...... — - - 100 
Consolidation Coal.......... - - - 25 


Delaware and Hudson,,..... 51% 62% 47K 


Express—Adams..... Leaaiees 8% 284 28 98 
American, .. ..... — - - 49 
United States..... 48 48 47% «46 
Wells, Fargo &Co. 86% 386% = 88K C«ODK 

Riga ay cecukenicesgansacecs 8K = «8K 1% 1% 

FR vcdcassiinsae cove. ccce 141 M41 Ml 140 


Hap. and St. Joseph ..,..... 12 12 «6 11% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref... 254 254 28% 2 


Illinois Central... .,........++. 14% «= 145%—iCTBMKCB 

Lake Shore.........0+..eeeeeee 6356 64% 60% 624 
MichiganCentral..... ....... 59%) — «85 584% 61% 
Morris and Hssex............+ 1% 86 fl 72% 
Mil.and St. Paul ... ..... .37% 374 36 36K 
Mil, and 8t. Paul, pt... ocee 138% 13% 2 72% 
BH. FH. CRmteeh.cccccccccesss- ..106% «106% «18106 
N. J. Contral....cce cceceesees 122% 16 12% 15 


N. Y., N. H., and Hart....... - _ -- 163 
Obio and Miss,,.. see 









Ohio and Miss., pref.. -. 15 bb 15 12 
Pacific Mall......... o 23 28 y) be) 6 4 
Panama.........seeeees 1% 125 112 115 
Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne. - - _- 91 
Quicksilver..... nd8eesesssecses i6y 16% «16 154% 
Quicksilver, pref, wees 2K 82% 30 Bi 
St. Louis and I. M... « % 1% 6% 6 
St. Louis, K. C., and — 4% «4% 4% 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N. pret. B% 2% We 28% 
eo 34 | 8K —~ 
1%) «615i 
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Gold has been dull all the week, the price 
ranging from 102] to 1023. 

Government bonds were weak at the 
opening, with mostly small transactions. 
Since the holidays they have been steady, 
but without important features. Closing 
firm at the following quotations: 


Bid. Asked. 
U.S. Cur.6s .. 119° 120 |U. 8. 10-408 r. ..«.106%4 4 
U.S 68 81r....106%{ 1063,)U, 8. 10-408 cp, ..107% 0734 
U. 8. 6s 81 cp..106% 106%|/U.8. 58 ’81r..... 105% 10 
U.8.68'65r . 102% 102%)U.8.58'8l cp....105% 105. 
U. 8. 6s 65 cp..102& 1 ip 8.48 Ol r...103% 108% 
U.S. 68 67 r..,.105% 9 10544/U. 8. 48 HL Sot 103% 10% 
U. 8. 68 "67 cp.,.1064 106%)U.8. 481907 r....101 = 101 
U_ 8. 68 "68 r.,,.106% 107 |v: 8. 48 197 cp. "101K 102% 
U. 8. 6s 68 cp...107 % 


The Treasury now holds $346,097,550 in 
United States bonds to secure national 
bank circulation and $13,988,000 to secure 
public deposits. United States bonds de 
posited for circulation during the week, 
$210,200; United States bonds held for 
circulation, withdrawn during the week, 
$330,200; national bank ciréulation out- 
standing — currency notes $820,170,480; 
gold notes $1,432,120; internal revenue 
receipts, $305,809.41; custome, $417,633.29. 
National bank-notes received for.redemp, 
tion during the week, as compared with 
the corresponding week of last year: 


1876. 1877 
New York,,........000000.. $698,000 $676,000 
BOstOn.... scceeseeeceees 1,150,000 1,559,000 
Philadelphia..... Cee cccece 254,000 168,000 
Miscellaneous............++ 596 ,000 682,000 
TOtAl. .cccccoccccccescoe $2,698,000 $3,085,000 


Railroad bonds were in good demand. 
Rock Islands were freely dealt in at 1063}@ 
106 for new 40-year 63 and 108} for sink- 
ing-fund 6s. Jersey Central firsts were 
strong at 113, convertibles at 614, Lehigh 
and Wilkesbarre consols at 32}, .and 
American Dockiand Improvement Co,’s 7s 
(indorsed) at 41. Firsts of C., C., and I. C. 
rose to 35; and Missouri Pacific firsts to 
100144, seconds. yielding to 89}. Central 
Pacifics were steady at 104%/, California 
and Oregon branch at 88%, and San Joa- 


quin branch at 843, Union firsts remaining. 


at 104. Land Grants were down to 102} 
and Sinking Fund stiffened 10 98%. There 
was a decline in MichiganOcntral 7s to 


105}, and ‘St.Paul Sinking Fund to 91}; 
North Missouri firsts being firm at 101%, 
Morris and Essex firsts at 115}, and Erie 
fifths at 108. There were sales of Boston, 
Hartford, and Erie firsts at 12, New York 
Central 63 of 18988 at 1053, New York El. 
evated firsts at 70, and Toledo and Wabash 
firsts (St. Louis Division) at 874. 

In state bonds Missour! 6s were in de- 
mand at 1044 for 1886%eand 1887s, and par 
for 1878s. Tennessee 63, new series, were 
firmer at 34, old at 35, and Georgia 7s, 
gold bonds, easier at 1063. There were 
sales of Arkansas 6s, funding act, at 27. 
District of Columbia 3 65s were strong at 
76}@724. 

The Bank Statement is quite favorable, 
showing an increase in surplus reserve of 
$1,329,175, which raises the amount now 
held by the banks above legal requirements 
to $9,324,120. The deposit and legale 
tender items both show a very large in- 
crease over last week. 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 


Dec. 2th, 1877. Jan, 5th, 1878. Comparisons. 


Loans. ,,., 239,173,900 239,256,400 Inc,.,.. 82,500 
Specie...... 22,122,400 25,207,500 Inc.... 3,085,100 
Leg. tend... 35,300,500 34,612,000 Dec .. 688,500 
Total res.. 57,422900 59809,500 Inc..... 2,396,600 
Deposits. | 197,711,800 201,981,500 Inc..,.. 4,269,700 
Res. req... 49,427,950 50,495,375 Inc. ... 1,067,425 
Surplus.... 7,994,950 9,824,125 Inc.,.. 1,829,175 
Circulation 19,657,800 19,787,100 Inc..... 129,300 


The closing quotations for bank stocks 
were as follows: 




















Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
America . 196 hanics’..... 132 
Am'can Exch... 105% 105% Mech’'s Be As. — 
— Nat’n’l. 100 Mech’s & Trad’s — 120 
ree . 200 ercantile...... 9 100% 
Commerce...... | 1X erchants’. ne — 
Continental... — |Mer. Exchange 80 — 
Corn Exch’nge 133 — ;Metropolitan....128 1284 
First wesioa®. 230 — |Nassau........... 9 3 
pose Naval... 98 9% |New York...... ly 114% 
FultOMm.....-+-0s 5 — IN. Y. Nat. Ex - 
rirth, y 20% — Ninth Taonel. 50 (BOK 
Gallatin Nat'n, 118 — }North Amer..,. 70 
German Amer. 68 10 |Pacific 3st 
Grocers’........ — 80 ark 2 — 
Hanover ..... wi *henix 9914 
Imprtrs & Trds ,,210 | Republic 
Manhattan ..... 1140 "145 |Shoe & Leather — 116 

Orine.......... — 80 |St. Nicholas 

Market... ...... 1014 — [State ot N.Y,,.n — 125 








Jopn Q. Jones, president of the Chemical 
National Bank, died, at his residence on 
Fifth Avenue, Tuesday night. Mr, Jones 
was one of the oldest bankers in New 
York. The Chemical Bank, of which he 
was the head for many years, has become 
one of the strongest moneyed corporations 
of the world. Onacapital of $300,000 it 
has asurplus of over $3,000,000, and the 
stock is sold as high as $1,600 ona par 
value of $100 ashare. Mr. Jones makes 
Mr. Williams, late‘ cashier of the Chem- 
ical Bank, one of the executors of his will 
and bequeaths him the sum of $10,000. He 
also bequeaths William J. Quinlan, Jr., 
now assistant cashier of the bank, the sum 
of $5,000. 

Mr. George G. Williams, for more than 
twenty years cashier of the Chemical Bank, 
has been elected president, in the place of 
the late John Q. Jones. Mr. Williams has 
been connected with the bank for thirty- 
five years and the policy of the institution 
will be perpetuated under his direction. 

The Bowery Savings Bank, one of the 
safest and most conservative of the New 
York banks, has declared its semi-annual 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. to de- 
positors under $1,000, and 4 per cent. on 
larger sums. 

The Dry Dock Savings Bank pays a half- 
yearly dividend of 2} per cent. to depos- 
itors under ‘92,000, and 2 per cent. on 
larger sums. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared a half-yearly dividend of 2} per 
cent. to all depositors, -payable January 
16th. 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared a half-yearly dividend of 24 per 
cent. to all depositors, payable January 
14th, 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau iu Street, N. Y. 





U. 8. GOVERNMENT Bomps ar and sold in 
amounts to suit investors ; also Gold, Silver, and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received a Currency or Gold, 
and interest alowed on Balances. Special attention 
paid to Investment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 





A,$10.00 present for everybody. Read 
) page 81. 








A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


OLD AND TRIED. 

Bonds, Stocks, SAVINGS BANKS EVEN poove brit- 
tle reeds. The old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved auidst the stOrme. a a 
wiso investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN tik 
Paancy. address, for circular. “ACT ARY. of 

jourt. and Uentral Illinois Loan Agency,’ 
Jacksonville, 1 Illinois. 





Crea Boy fF Pann OF THE CITY =, 1 ood 
ery, corner of Ca 
HE Taint Yt VLPTH INTEREST 4 pivibEry 
for the #ix mopthe endiug December dist, 1877. at 
erate of FIVE PER CENT. per annum, payable on 
ena after MONINA Y. ieuaae 21st, 1878. 
Interest not withdrawn will be credited as an 
be 4 --4 and entitled to interest from Jah- 
ts made on or before Thursday, Jan- 
way woth, wilt < — interest from January Ist. 
nk open every day from 10 to 3, and on onde 8 
and Saturdays from i0to7. Bank-books in E 
German,and Krench, EDW’D A. QUINTARD, 
SEYMOUR 4 A. BUNCE, Sec’y. 


An astoni shing offer. A $10:00 00 
present for everybody. ttead page 
31. 


59th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 


East River Savings Institution. 


No. 3 Chambers St., New York, Dec. 28th, 1877. 
Interest for the six months ending Dec. 31st, 1877, 
at the rate of FIVE PER CENT. per annum on sums 
of $5,000and under,and at the rate of FOUR PER 
CENT. on the excess, has been declared, and will be 
payable after Jan. 10th, 1878. 
W. H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A, WHITNEY, Secretary. 





Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Broadway, 82d St., and Sixth seu 
THIRTY-SIXTH DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees neve declared the usual Dividend at 
the rate of KI1VK PER CENT. per annum on all sams 
that have rewaired on canes for the last threg or 
six months, payable on and after caoueey 21st, \ 
Money deposited on or before January 10th will draw 
interest from Ju uary Ist. Sums received from one 
Dime to $5,000. Bank open duily from 10 to 4, and 
Monday evenings from 5 to7. 
By order of the Board. 
THOS FLOY JONES, Secretary. 

New York, Dec. 26th, 1877. 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK. 


New York, Dec, 10th, 1877. 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND AT THE RATE OF 
FIVE PER CENT. PER ANNUM 


on all sums of Five Dollars and upward and not ex- 
ceeding Oné Thousand Dollars, and of 


FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM 


on all sunis in excess of One Thousand Dollars and 
not exceeding Three Thousand Dollars, which sball 





YUAKY 2ist, 1878, in accordance with the pro- 
vistons of the By-Laws. 
By Order of the Trustees. 
SAMUEL T. BROWN, Pveditun. 
G. H. COGGESHALL, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


644 and 646 Broadway, cor: Bleecker &t. 
December 21th, 1877, 


54th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
54th Semi-annual Dividend, at the rate of Five per 
Cent. per annum on sums of $500 and under, and 
Pour per Cent. per annum on all sums over $500, re- 
maining on deposit for the three or six months 
ending Jun. ist. 1878, in accordance with the provis- 
ionsof the by-awa, payable on and alter Jan, 2lat. 
E. J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
0; F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


PER CENT. NET. 


Test me and my ioans any 
way you please. Alllask is a trial. 
bo gtew paid semi-annually Security 

S times the loan in ‘andalone, pin AE 
of the buildings. Sworn appraisements at pecamt 
OW Casn vaiues. Prompt payments. 23d year of 
residence in the state. Bestut references. Send for 


particulars. 
D. 8. B. JOHNSTON, 
Negotiator of Mortgage Loans, St. P Poul, Mins. Minn. 


Alex, Frothinghan & Co, Ut, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 12 Wall St. 
make desirable pvecupents trom $00 upw 
frequently pay m5 to W times the iad 
vested. Stocks bought regulerly at the New York 
Stock Exchange and curri d as long as desired on 
deposit of 3 per cent. Explanatery circular and 
weekly report of the market sent tree to any address, 








10 PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage. Coupos Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, ag an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value In over six years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or prineipal. No investor through z ever 
did or ever will get an acre of land. Send fer par- 
ticalars and references. 

WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. ; oF 
HENRY DICKINSON, 





M 
anager ‘Broadway. New York 





A magnificent $10.00 pres- 
ent for everybody. Read 
page 31. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 
$500,000 06 





id in, in cash . 
eet ag A all liabilities, including 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
I. BEMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary 
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Commercial, 


SOUND WORDS. 


Governor Rice, in his message to the 
legislature of Massachusetts, says: 


‘* Massachusetts cannot now pe indiffet- 
ent to measures and influences which affect 
the honor of the nation; but will ever be 
watchful of the manner in which the Gov- 
ernment is administered and its obliga- 
tions fulfilled. Her people believe that 
the honor of the country cannot be pre. 
served, nor its prosperity secured, by gains 
which come from broken promises ; and 
they expect their representatives will, if 
need be, resist by all justifiable means the 
enactment of any laws which will not 
bear the test of imperial justice. In the 
payment of the debt created to save the 
nation when it reeled amid the conflicts of 
war, she desires that the promises which 
have formed the basis of the public credit 
shall be honestly and undeviatiogly ful- 
filled. No sophistry in ‘reasoning and no 
casuistry in morals should be allowed to 
obscure the plain demands of honest deal- 
ing with the public creditors, either as to 
time or character of payment of their 
dues.” 





Massachusetts is a noble example of the 
honesty which Governor Rice so justly 
commends, She never took advantage of 
the legal-tender law to pay a dollar, 
whether in interest .or principal, of her 
public debt in anything but gold, according 
to the understanding of the parties at the 
time of the contract. Though her state 
debt now amounts to more than thirty- 
three millions of dollars, her credit ranks 
in the very first class in allthe markets of 
the world. Gov. Rice speaks nobly for 
such a noble state. Her example is a 
withering rebuke to all schemes, whether 
of states or the General Government, for 
cheating creditors. 





FINANCIAL NOTES. 





TuE prevailing impression that gold min- 
ing has ceased in California is erroneous, 
for $26,000,000 in gold bullion was pro- 
duced last year. The producing area is 
from three to four hundred miles long and 
from eighty to one hundred miles wide 
The auriferous gravel is found in the chan- 
nels of live and dead rivers, the extinct 
river-beds running at right angles to the 
living rivers. The gold occurs in quartz 
originally, and by the action of the ele- 
ments the quartz decomposes and the gold 
is washed out, lodging in gulches, forming 
dry diggings, or in the Beds of creeks and 
rivers, forming wet diggings. The process 
of digging gold is illustrated every rainy 
day in the streets, when the soil is washed 
away, leaving pins, needles, and othgr 
small objects in the crevices of the flaggin; 
The earliest method was extremely simp] 
The miner, provided with butcher-kpive 
poked into the crevices and niches fo 
nuggets, The second method was mor 
complicated and troublesome. The dir 
was shoveled into a pan, which was given 
a rotary motion as water was added. The 
romance of gold-hunting vanishes when, on 
a hot day, the miner is obliged to handle 
a heavy pan of mud, his arms and legs 
aching With the muscular effort required 
and bis back broiling under the blazing 
sun, The surface of the ground was usually 
atan angle of forty-five degrees and every- 
thing had to be secured. It being desir- 
able to wash the greatest amount of dirt 
with the least possible labor, the cradle or 
rocker was invented. After rocking came 
sluicing. The dirt is shoveled into the 
upper end of the inclined sluiceway, 
through which water is running, and the 
gold settles into the ripples made by slats 
in the bottom. So fine does some of the 
gold become that it settles in the most mi- 
nute particles into the wood of the sluice- 
ways. When these become worn out, they 
are burned, and the ashes panned over. An 
old Californian, on hearing the Mosaic ac- 
count of the golden calf, said that he did, 
not doubt Moses fan away, that Aaron ad- 
vised the Israelites to make a calf of gold, 
and that Moses, pretending to be wroth, on 
his return threw the calf into the fire. 
‘But don’t you suppose,” he added, with a 
chuckle, ‘‘ that he and Asron come together 
that night to pan over the ashes?” 


—New Orleans shipped more grain the 
last eleven months than was shipped pre- 
viously for eight years. The prospect now 
is it shall ship during 1878 double of all 


ment, 
ye 





previous years. The facilities for transfer- 
ring from barge avd, elevator to ships are 
two hundred thousand bushels per day, at 
three-quarters of a cent for trausfer eleva- 
tors and ene cent for elevator, including ten 
days’ storage. This includes all the charges 
for shipments. The number of ships has 
so increased no correct idea can be formed 
of their numbers; but last week there were 
twenty ste,mers and one hundred sailing 
vessels. I¢ cordition is sound when it 
arrives there, twenty or twenty-two days’ 
voyage does not deteriorate the grain. Less 
unsound grain, it is claimed, goes through 
New Orleans in proportion than New 
York. No trouble is experienced with 
well cured grain going through to Liver- 
pool in good order. For the past month 
not half barges enough were available on 
the river to bring the grain wanted for ship- 
Ships to-day get 10d. for sixty 
pounds, and they take from forty thousand 
to sixty thousand bushels, and the tonnage 
is increasing daily. The Illinois Central 
has just built a track to the elevator, and 
now, with good railroad connections and 
the deepened river, New Orleans feels very 
happy and begins to look down on St. 
Louis and Chicago. 


—The U. 8S. consul at Bradford makes 
an interesting report to the State Depart- 
ment at Washington relative to the 
American trade with that part of England. 
He says that our agricultural implements 
and mechanics’ tools are of acknowledged 
superiority; our roof-slates and lumber 
could supplant those of Norway, now so 
extensively imported; American watches 
are rapidly displacing those of Swiss and 
English make, through their superiority 
and cheapness; pork and beef are fast 
growing in importance; the trade in but- 
ter and cheese is astounding, the latter 
being sold as “‘ Cheshire”; importations of 
lard, tallow, and eggs are increaing; petro- 
leum is a necessity of life and is enormous- 
ly used. Apples are regularly shipped to 
England, but are too often injured by 
bruises in picking and packing. Potatoes, 
oil-cake, and dried and preserved fruits are 
all largely imported. To imerease trade 
with the United States, a simplification of 
the tariff is recommended, especially the 
substitution of ad valorem for specific 
duties. 


—Mayor ‘Ely in his annual message 
states that the debt of New York City is 
$117,741,050, a reduction during the year 
of about $2,000,000. The expenses of 
salaries have been cut down somewhat and 
a general saving effected. The Mayor 
says: 

**The past year (1877) will be memorable, 
I hope, as the beginning of a new epoch in 
the financial history of our city govern- 
ment. For twenty years previous our city 
debt bad been steadily increasing. From 
an indebtedness of about $18,000,000 on 
Dec. 3ist, 1857, at the expiration of ten 
years—namely, Dec. 31st, 1867—the amount 

ad increased to $82,914,421.26. This 
eovered the od of the war, during two 
years of which, 1863 and 1864, more than 
$12,000,000 was added to the debt.” 


—The warrants drawn against the New 
York city treasury during the month of De- 
cember, 1877, amounted to $8,906,978.86, 
and the payments during the whole year 
amounted to $67,558,639.53. The net 
bonded debt of the city on the 31st of De- 
cember, 1877, was $117,700,742.30; on the 
81st of December, 1876, it was $119,811,- 
310 39—a decregse of $2,110,568.09. On 
the ist of January, 1878, the cash in the 
city treasury was $1,315,025 89; in sinking 
funds, $391,200.64. Stocks and bonds were 
issued for yarious purposes in 1877 to the 
amount of $22,125,085.16, not including 
reissues, 


--According to the current reports re- 
garding the pending change inthe man- 
agement of the Howe Machine Company, 
A. B, Stockwell is to retire altogether, and 
will be succeeded as the principal stock- 
holder by W. K. Garrison, the well-known 
New York capitalist. It is said, in fact, 
that Mr. Garrison has already purchased 
all the stock held by the Stockwells. 


—It was stated at a recent conference of 
bank officers that people in New Hamp- 
shire have deposited over $10,000,000 in 
savings banks in Massachusetts, on the al- 


leged grounds of higher dividends and 


greater security than at home, 





DRY GOODS. 


Tuer week under review has been 4 dull 
one in all departinents. Many buyers are 
absent, on account of the holidays, and 
very little new business has been transact- 
ed. There has been no material change in 
values and the tone of the market is very 
steady. ' 

In cotton goods there has been no change 
in the general condition of the market. 
Some movement has taken place; but the 
demand has been limited mostly to small 
lots of seasonable goods, 

Brown sheetings and shirtings continue 
quiet, though all makes are firmly held by 
manufacturers’ agents and some makes 
have an upward tendency. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are still 
depressed. The demand is very light and 
the market heavy. 

Canton flannels have been in moderate 
request for delivery on orders, but no new 
business has taken place. 

Cottonades are quiet and without new 
features, 

Tickings are in light demand, though the 
leading styles are very firm. 

Ginghams are without movement. Spring 
styles are not yet ready and autumn and 
winter styles are almost out of the market. 

Print-cloths continue in very light de- 
mand, with stocks accumulating. We quote 
3%c. cash for 64x64 extras; 37%c., less 1 per 
cent. cash, for standards; and 314c. cash 
for 56x60s. 

Prints have continued very quiet, as a 
rule. Solid black afd colored are in 
steady demand, and some makes are sold 
ahead of production. Agents are begin- 
ning to receive light and medium fancies; 
but the opening prices are not yet de- 
termined upon. . 

Dress goods continue quiet. Jobbers are 
making considerable sales of some styles 
by means of low prices; but the general 
movement is very light. 

Woolen goods continue irregular. The 
execution of previous orders makes up a 
fair movement; but there has been no new 
business to speak of during the week. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in light re- 
quest, the principal movement being de- 
liveries for account of back orders. Prices 
are firm, though some fine goods are 
being offered very low. 

Overcoatings are in slightly increased 
demand for account of the retail trade, 
and there is some request from jobbers for 
renewal of assortments. 

Kentucky jeans continue in very light 
demand. 

Satinets are quiet. A moderate demand 
has prevailed for some makes of printed 
goods; but general styles are without 
movement, 

Flannels and blankets are in better re- 
quest, on account of the colder weather, 
though the demand is still for small lots 
only. 

Foreign dry goods have been very quiet. 
Local jobbers, whose stocks have been 
very much reduced, have been in the 
market for some few descriptions of im- 
ported goods; but no general movement 
has taken place. 

The imports for the week have been 
$826,978, and the total thrown on the 
market $1, 035, 682. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED sTATES. 


MONDAY BVENING, January 7th, 1878, 











PRINTS. 
Albion .... "2 594 [Manehest iia 
Allens.......++ Manchester........ 646 
American........++ Merrimack, D...... 5% 
BINDING 0.0. 6 00cc000 64 Oriental. ........ 6% 
Cocheco, L....... . 644| Pacific ..... eee 6% 
Dunnells.........- — |Richmon 
Freeman... ....... 5 Simpaon' Mourn’, g 624 
Garner &Co...... 6 \Sprague........... 
Gloucester........ 534 saath ssHvieciee te 
Hamilton ........ . — |Washington....... — 
Hartel ...ccscescee 64 
GINGHAMS. 
91¢|Lancaster.......... 
Namaske.. 
8}4|\Renfrew 
84 Southwark 








BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Atlantic, A, 448 Lawrence, _ a 
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. D 447 . 96 
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Big 
46 1145 
Broadway, 44 Newmarket, A..... 7 
Cabot, A 44 7% Lolli. ARR 6 
W, 44 6% “ RR. 9 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 734 
R.. 8% — = Riis eieisiaiese 8 
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Dwight, >, eRe: ss 7-415 
Deteaes «. 64 . 8&4 17 
ae Piewesenke 7 we 9-419 
Exeter, A, 44 6% -” 10-4 2244 
8, 7-8 64|Pequot, A......... 
Great Walls, S..... Oe, 8 Be sscecces 914 
we i de I cisikisi scree 1243 
= iccss a Pittsfield, A....... 6 
Harrisburg, A..... Pocasset : 
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Hyde Park, Stan’d, 
XXX.., 


Indian Head, 44 8141 
«  30-in. 7 
Indian — 
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| Se 63% 

1. See 6% 
Laconia, BA. coves 4 
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BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 




















Androscoggin : | Langdon 4-4 1214 
AA, 4410%|Lonsdale, 44 9 
L 44 94%| “ Cambric,44 14 
Amoskeag, ‘. oa 9 |Masonville, 44 10 
Z, 7-8 644|Maxwell, 44 11 
Bay Mills 44 10 “Linen Finish 12 
Bartlett, A 44 9tsIN. Y. Mills, 44 11%¢ 
Ballou & Son, 44 7% New Market,A,4-4 844 
- “  80-n 6%) “  G,.... D4 
8 Nashus, E, 44 9 
6 P, 42-in.. 101¢ 
- 104 oe ,» 45-in. .113¢ 
G 614; Pepperell, 6-4 15 
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© GD. cess 11d és 7-8 6 
Canoe, 3-4 4%; |Slaterville, 44 7% 
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C, 444 74|Tuscarora, 4411 
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Cambric. 44 11% 4-4 113¢ 
Linen Finish. .14 « 5-415 
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Fruit of the Loom : - 84 2214 
44 94 > 4 25 
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Ne | Williamsville, 44 .- 
gg « * 3x White Rock, 44 
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‘SIX WAMSUTTA SHIRTS 


(WITH LIN 


EN BOSOMS) 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


(either Canding or Turn-down), 


THOROUGHLY 


ADE, BUT UNLAUNDRIED, 


FOR 86 50. 
Send Size of Neck and Style of Collar to 
HUTCHINSON BROS., 
(CUSTOM SHIRT-MAKERS), 


869 Broadway, N. Y. 
N. B.—Goods sent on receipt of P.-O. Money-order 





A Magnificent $10.00 Present 
for Everybody. Read about it on 


page 31, 





= 


BeEvnvenw 





January 10, 1878.] 


Young und Old. 


TRUNDLE-BED TRASH. 


BY LIZZIE BURT. 


Deak little, queer little trundle-bed trash ; 

Sleeping and waking, and smelling the hash 

And coffee for breakfast, and wanting to 
know 

If sugar is made of the pretty white snow ; 

And ‘‘ how many grasshoppers all in a row 

Can make enough syrup for dear little Jo 

To eat on his own buckwheat pancakes.”’ 
Ho! ho! 

You dear little, queer little trundle-bed trasb. 





Strange, philosophical trundle-bed trash ; 

Hearing the thunders and watching the flash 

Of lightning, as thwart the black heavens it 
shoots, 

‘“*T think all the angels have got their new 

boots ; 

And likely enough there is one of them toots 

A monster big horn, just as did the recruits 

Last summer, when p’radin’ all in their new 
suits— 

That strange, philosophical trundle-bed trash, 


Wise little spies ye are, trundle-bed trash, 
Finding the pies. What a terrible crash ! 
Hark! There are mice on the very top shelf, 
‘The queen’s in the pantry a-helpin’ herself !’» 
And one in the parlor, a kingly young elf, 
From mamma’s portemonnaie is counting 


the pelf. 
‘*Des one free an’ twenty, dat’s very dreat 
wealf,”” 
Oh! wise Uttle spies ye are, trundle-bed 
trash. 


Bnd little, glad little trundle-bed trash, 

Killing a fly on the low window-sash ; 

And soon in a flower-pot burial-ground 

Reposes the dead, ’neath the tiniest mound 

And domino monument. Then the low 
sound 

Of weeping and wailing is heard to resound. 

Such doings would Solomon’s wisdom con- 
found, 

Thou sad, precious, bad little trundle-bed 
trash. 


White little figures kneel there by the bed, 
Tiuy clasped fingers and reverent head. 
Art children or angels, I question, as low 
From seraphic lips a petition doth flow: 
“God bless my dear papa and mmama; and 
oh! 
dust please to send Santa Claus down here 
below, 
With oranges, biggest that ever did grow.” 
My darlings still art thou, sweet trundle-bed 
trash ! 
LE 


MERRY CHRISTMAS IN A FLAT. 





BY MRS, M. L. B, BRANCH. 





Poitie Grey and his wife, Rosamond, 
emancipated themselves from boarding- 
house life last fall and took a flat. They 
had had, for twenty-five dollars a week, 
one room on a third floor, where Rosamond 
took care of the children through the day 
and had breakfast and lunch brought up to 
her. When Philip came home at six 
o’clock, as babies were not allowed at 
table, he and she took turns going down- 
stairs to dine with a dozen or more stylish 
fellow-boarders. The house was on a fash- 
ionable street and the ménage provided 
everything in the market. 

From this they went to five pretty rooms 
‘‘allin a row,” beginning with a kitchen 
and ending with a parlor, where little Phil 
and Rose Pose could race up and down in 
wild delight, and have a big, lighted closet 
all to themselves, to keep playthings in. 
So much sunshine streamed into the parlor, 
when the curtains were rolled up in the 
morning, that it reached, like a golden 
pathway, through the whole five rooms, if 
the doors were open.. And ‘‘light is life,” 
said Rosamond. One flight of stairs did 
not seem at all formidable; and, being only 
a stone’s throw from the Park, she could 
take the children there any hour in the day, 
to see the sheep, the swans, the lake, the 
rocks, the whole realm of delight. 

Here they paid twenty-five dollars a 
month for rent, and Rosamond found she 
could manage the housekeeping on thirty 
more, So, compared with boarding, that 
left quite a royal margin, as she and Philip 
thought; and they began to talk of taking 
one or two magazines and going to hear 
Essipoff. 

Of course, there was some work daily to 
be done; but, as they did not have very 
many dishes, there were not very many to 
be washed, and little Phil. and. baby Rose 
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found a great deal of entertainment in 
watching mammacook. .She was not inter- 
rupted by very many callers at first. Only 
three or four of her most intimate friends 
found their way.to ‘‘the Grey’s flat ” in the 
beginning of it. 

One of these was Prue Bentley, dear little 
Prue, with her sweet, discontented face, 
if you can imagine a face sweet and dis- 
contented at the same time. The door-bell 
rang just as Rosamond had finished sweep- 
ing, and, as their modest flat did not boast 
a janitor, she ran down to answer it her- 
self, in her neat calico dress, with Rose 
Pose trotting behind her. 

‘‘Dear me!” said Prue, as the door 
opened. And it must be owned her first 
thought was that Rosamond did not look 
nearly so stylish as she used,in her cash- 
mere peignoir, at Miss Perrin’s boarding- 
house, 

“You darling!” exclaimed Rosamond. 
“Come right up-stairs. And as she led 
the way she sang gayly: 


“The way into my parlor is up a winding stair, 
And I have many curious things to show when you 
are there.” 


“Why, how lovely this is!” said Prue, 
as she cntered the little parlor, and looked 
from the glowing grate to the sunny win- 
dows and then up at the picture-hung wall. 
‘And this is the most resting chair I ever 
sat in,” she added, as she sank down in 
Rosamond’s own easy-chair. 

‘* Now, I will take your hat and you must 
stay the day out,” said her hostess. ‘‘I 
know you are tired, coming all the way 
from Brooklyn; and as soon as you area 
little rested you.shall have some lunch.” . 

“Oh! no, indeed! Don’t take that 
trouble,” protested Prue, remembering that 
Rosamond had no servant and thinking 
there must be some fearful impossibility 
about sudden lunches. 

‘*Oh! it won’t be a very elaborate one,” 
laughed Rosamond, going toward the 
kitchen. ‘‘Only some Vienna bread and 
fresh butter and a cup of tea.” 

So a few minutes later little Phil, with a 
snowy napkin tucked in his neck en gargon, 
brought her on a waiter the promised lunch, 
and Prue enjoyed it. Still a cloud hung 
over the young face, and Rosamond, notic- 
ing it, asked, at last: 

‘‘How’s Harry, nowadays?” 

“*T don’t know, I’m sure,” was thereply, 
with a pitiful little quaver in the voice. 
‘He quarreled with me Saturday night, and 
I haven’t seen him since.” 

** Quarreled with you!” exclaimed Rosa- 
mond, aghast. 

‘* Yes,” and the voice trembled yet more. 
‘* He says I don’t love him as much as I 
used to, and I’m sure he doesn’t love me as 
he used to, and so I suppose it will all come 
to an end before long.” 

“Oh, Prue!” said her friend, earnestly. 
‘‘Don’t talk so. Your own Harry, who 
has been so faithful for four long years! I 
don’t believe he bas taken another girl to a 
single entertainment or even walked home 
with anybody in all that time. And you 
know you refused that rich Mr. Doane, for 
his sake, last winter; and you're perfectly 
miserable if you don’t see him as regularly 
as the sun,” 

‘* But,” said Prue, wearily, ‘*it is so 
wearing. There doesn’t seem to be the least * 
bit more prospect of our ever being married 
than there was four years ago. Aunt says 
we are like two parallel lines, running side 
by side forever, but never going to meet; 
and she talks to me, and the girls tease, 
and then Harry comes, looking careworn, 

and I suppose Jlook as if I had been cry- 
ing. That’s the way it was Saturday night.” 

Rosamond knew all about it. It was the 
old, old story: ‘‘ too poor to marry.” Harry 
“‘couldn’t support a wife.” Prue’s aunt 
dressed her in velvet and sealskin. She 
was used to five courses at dinner, and 
there was a carriage for her whenever she 
wanted it. Still, she hadn’ta penny of her 
own to share with her husband, if she 
married; and it would have made matters 
much smoother if Harry had been a rich 
man, instead of a poor book-keeper, with 
twelve hundred a year. He felt it keenly 
enough himself, and many a time puzzled 
over the problem till his head ached. 
Supposing they married and paid twenty 
dollars a week for board. How far would 
two hundred go toward car-fare and 
laundry bills for a year, and dresses, hats, 





He liked to dress well himself, and liked 
to buy a new book now and then, or a pic- 
ture, or attend a finé concert. All this he 
would have sacrificed without a word; but 
even then he could not support Prue. But 
they loved one another with their whole 
hearts; 80 they waited on and on, hoping 
that sometime the twelve hundred would 
swell to three thousand, But it was four 
years now and hard times had come, and 
things looked worse, instead of better. So 
Prue’s sweet face grew discontented, and 
Harry’s fine eyes wore a settled gloom. 

Rosamond understood it all; for she had 
been in Prue’s confidence from the begin- 
ning. She administered her usual tonic— 
telling Prue that, if Harry were dead or off 
on a five years’ whaling voyage, she would 
look back at her life now as the hight of 
happiness, when she could see him every 
day and read his love in his faithful eyes. 

Prue grew more placid after awhile; and, 
to occupy herself, began to dress a doll for 
Rose Pose. Phil built houses on the floor 
with his blocks, and the baby took a long 
nap. So the two friends had a quiet, 
pleasant time together. When the hour 
came for Rosamond to begin to get dinner, 
she let Prue go into the kitchen with her, 
so they could talk while she worked. Prue 
looked around with some interest. There 
were such a few, few things there. But 
they were all brightand clean. Could that 
Rosamond who was cleaning potatoes be 
the same Rosamond who used to go to 
parties with her and who danced every 
set? Yes, It was the same bright, merry 
face; and, somehow, the calico was becom- 
ing, after all. 

There was not a great dinner to get. 
Rosamond had only to bake a few potatoes, 
stew some tomatoes, and hyoil a steak; but 
the things were all good and had an appetiz- 
ing smell, that made Prue hungry, espe- 
cially after the coffee was ground and set 
to steep. 

“I thought housekeeping was a terribly 
hard thing to learn,” she said. ‘‘ But you 
seem to find it easy enough.” 

‘Tam only in the A B C of it!” answered 
Rosamond, laughing. ‘‘I really know very 
little more than what you have seen me do. 
These are all very simple dishes and I learn 
one ata time, Of course, | look at my 
cook-book. You don’t know, Prue, how 
much happier I am than I ever was before 
in my life. But I do think it would wear 
my life out if I had to begin with a great 
house and a lot of servants,” 

Prue wondered. These few little rooms 
and these few things to do with! But, in 
the light that Rosamond set it, housekeep- 
ing really seemed to be great fun and full 
of happiness. But oh! how derisively her 
cousins would laugh, if she should go home 
and tell them she had seen Rosamond Grey 
washing potatoes in a tin pan. 

Meanwhile Philip’s step was heard on 
the stairway, and Rosamond sent the chil. 
dren to meet him, while she heated the 
plates and laid the last things on the table. 
The table looked very pretty, set off with 
some of her wedding presents, and dainty 
Prue found nothing to offend her eye or 
palate in the simple dinner. In fact, she 
thought it delicious; and Philip Grey as 
head ef a household seemed to her three 
times the man he used to be in the old 
dancing days. He and Rosamond talked 
gayly and happily to each other and laughed 
as if they hadn’t a care in the world; while 
poor little Prue, under her momentary 
cheerfulness, felt her heart beating, oh! so 
sadly. 

When dinner was over and she was put- 
ting on her hat to go home, Rosamond said: 

‘We're going to furnish our spare bed- 
room next week, Prue dear, and I want you 
to come and stay over Christmas with us. 
We'll have a real good time and Harry can 
spend all his evenings here. I’m going to 
buy a dripping-pan before then and prac- 
tice first on a chicken, so maybe we shall 
have turkey Christmas. 1 haven’t learned 
to roast yet, and that’s why at present we 
starve on porterhouse steaks and oyster 
stews.” 

Prue laughed, swept a little courtesy, and 
said she would accept the invitation with 
pleasure. 

‘*What made you tell her about the 
dripping-pan, Rosy?” asked Philip, when 
their guest had gone. 





and gloves for his dainty, darling Prue? 


“ Oh, I do enjoy seeing her amazement,” 
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said Rosamond, with a laugh, as they 
turned back into their cosy little parlor, 
where, after getting the children to sleep, 
they sat down for a delightful evening with 
**Deirdré.”’ 

Prue did not see her friends again till 
Christmas week; but she heard of them 
now and then. Her cousin Julia, coming 
home one afternoon from an Essipoff 
matineé, said she had got quite a new idea 
about the trimming of her winter hat from 
seeing the one worn by Mrs. Philip Grey, 
directly in front of her. Prue had one 
note from Rosamond, reminding her of her 
promised visit, and adding a few words of 
cheer, which the poor girl sorely needed in 
the contest in which she was engaged, with 
love on one side and the world, her own 
familiar world of fashion, on the other. 
Her aunt had been seriously taking her in 
hand, in a series of “ plain talks,” in which 
she demonstrated that, as Prue could not 
doasingle useful thing in the world and 
as her various costumes in a year cost quite 
as much as the whole of Harry’s salary, it 
was the hight of foolishness to talk of 
him any longer, and she had best end the 
matter while Mr. Doane was still in a pro- 
pitious state of mind. She did not seem to 
consider that Prue’s heart might beat 
happier under a fifteen-dollar cloak than 
under one that cost a hundred. 

“Yet Iam as strong as Rosamond Grey,” 
said Prue, in a flash of resistance. ‘And 
Iam no fool Isuppose I could learn to do 
a few useful things.” 

But, although this did occur to her, she 
did not tell Harry 80; for, although she 
could have died for him, or have been per- 
fectly happy with bim in a desert oron a 
desolate island, she felt that it required in 
her case far greater heroism to take up a 
life of homely cares, and be busy with 
brooms and kettles, instead of her piano 
and embroidery. As for Harry, he had 
never even thought of asking her to do 
such a thing. He never dreamed of any- 
thing but waiting until he had resources 
enough tosupply his pretty Prue, at least 
partially, with her accustomed luxuries. So 
they met and parted time after time, in a 
kind of dull patience, and looked at each 
other with sad, weary eyes of love, which 
saw not yet how sweet is the ‘‘dinner of 
herbs.” 

Rosamond was busy with her holiday 
preparations the day before Christmas, 
when Prue came in, allin a flutter, her 
cheeks crimson. 

‘I’ve fairly run away,” she exclaimed, 
laughing. ‘‘ Aunt had accepted an invita- 
tion for us all to spend Christmas at old 
Mrs. Doane’s house; and she was furious 
when I insisted on keeping my previous en- 
gagement. I’m going to stay till she gets 
over it. I told Julie to send me word.” 

**T have looked for you all the morning,” 
said Resamond, with a kiss of welcome. 
‘‘Here’s your room, all ready for you; and 
now you can sit in the parlor and read the 
magazines, or you can come out in the 
kitchen with me and the children. I must 
go right back there, because there are cook- 
ies in the oven,” 

“I'll go with you,” said Prue; and she 
went, Seating herself in one of the kitchen 
chairs, she watched all the performances 
with deep imterest, and even went so far as 
to stone raisins and pare apples, to help 
Rosamond, * 

**You’ve done a good deal since | was 
here,” she observed. ‘‘How pretty that 
broad window looks, with all those plants 
And do you mean to say you hang pictures 
like these on your kitcheh walls?” 

‘‘Yes, indeed,” said Rosamond. ‘ This 
is one of my sitting-rooms; and you don’t 
know how pleasant it is in here when the 
work is done. And it is so warm and com- 
fortable, and a nice place to have the chil- 
dren’s playthings around.” 

‘« And are you perfectly happy, pertectly 
satisfied, and glad you married Philip’ 
asked Prue, wistfully. 

‘Perfectly bappy, perfectly satisfied, 
and glad every hour of my life that I mar- 
ried Philip,” Rosamond replied, picking up 
her baby with an air of triumph and lead- 
ing the way to the parlor. 

They hada merry, busy afternoon together, 
weaving wreaths and crosses of evergreen 
for the windows and pictures; while little 
Phil and Rosy decorated every figure in 





the carpet with the clippings. It grew dark 
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early; and as soon as possible after that 
the children were coaxed to hang up their 
stockings and go to bed. Then as soon as 
they were asleep out from drawers and 
closets came the delightful packages that 
had been im hiding, and everybogy played 
Savta Claus and helped fill the stockings. 

‘*] do hope there won't be a: fire to burn 
the house down before morning, before 
the children see their presents,” said Rosa- 
mond, as she carefully planted the feet of 
a lovely doll in among the bon-bons in the 
baby’s stocking. 

It took all the rest of the evening to get 
the wreaths and crosses up, and then, tired 
and happy, the little household went to 
bed. 

The next morning Prue was awakened 
by the sound of a Christmas carol, which 
Philip Grey sung as he built the fire; and 
notlong after she heard little Phil tum- 
bling out of bed and bis shouts of delight 
over bis stocking. The horn began to toot, 
the whistle began to blow, the toy cat 
squealed, the woolly dog bow-wowed, and 
the children held a regular revel. 

“What gooi times they do have!” 
thought Prue, as she hurried out, to join in 
the fun. 

That clear cold Christmas day was dif- 
ferent from any Prue had ever known be- 
fore. To tell the truth, a good part of it 
was passed in the kitchen, for Rosamond 
had announced her intention to have a 
regular genuine Christmas dinner, and 
Prue borrowed an apron and wanted to 
help. She chopped bread-crumbs, washed 
celery, grated cheese, and did anything 
she was told;and Rosamond said it seemed 
guite like old times, when they were girls 
and always together. Phil raced up and 
down the rooms on his hobby-horse, and 
Rosy trotted after him on a broom, enter- 
taining themselves so well that their elders 
paid them but little attention. There was 
one tremendous moment, though, when, in 
the very midst of stuffing the turkey, 
Rosamond turned her head and saw her 
baby on the top of the stationary tubs, 
holding in her hand the reservoir of oil 
from the studentlamp and alternately 
shaking it over the water-pitcher and the 
tea-pot. 

‘Don’t you wish you could keep a 
nurse?” asked Prue, as Rosamond, flushed 
and hurried, stopped to scald the tea-pot. 

‘‘No, I don’t!” said her friend, un- 
dauntedly. ‘‘I feel through and through 
my heart that, when I get to be an old wo- 
man, and look back on my life, the very 
sweetest part of it will be the time I had 
my little children around me and took 
care of them. AndI think Rosy is fully 
equal to ‘Helen’s Babies,’ don’t you?” 

The turkey browned famously, and all 
the various articles stewing and boiling on 
the stove did their best, when, at quarter of 
three, Prue, who had no more to do, 
thought she would take the children into 
the parlor and tell them a story. Suddenly 
the door-bel! rang. 

**That must be the man with the nuts,” 
said Rosamond. ‘‘ And I don’t see how I 
can possibly leave this gravy. I wish 
Philip was here.” 

*‘T'll go to the door,” proposed Prue. 

** Tf you really don’t mind,” began Rosa- 
mond; but Prue was alréady out in the 
hall. She ran light-heartedly down the 
stairs, opened the door, and met—Harry. 

Philip had fallen in with him down- 
town, invited him to dinner, and then, 
having to stop on the way home, had sent 
him on alone. Prue gave him a swift 
glance, saw that he looked careworn; but 
the same dear old love was shining in his 

-eyes, and with his arm around her they 
ascended the stairs and entered the little 
parlor, now a perfect bower with its Christ- 
mas greens, 

He sat down before the glowing fire and 
looked about the room. 

** Philip’s a lucky fellow,” he said, with a 
sigh. 

Prue’s heart beat rapidly, for new, brave 
thoughts were finding their way into it; 
but she said nothing, only stroked Harry's 
hair with a lingering touch. 

Rosamond came in now, with a welcome, 
and a few minutes later Phil Grey arrived, 
blithe and cheerful, and, with a child on 
each shoulder, was quite ready to lead the 
way to dinner. 

Such a merry Christmas dinner as it was! 
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Harry grew gay in spite of himself, and 
Prue was as sweet as a little carnation pink. 
Philip and Rosamond did the honors finely, 
and the fact that they were a little pinched 
for dishes made them all the merrier. Prue 
got the cup that was cracked; but the tea 
was from Hinodi’s and delicious. The tur- 
key was splendid and all the side-dishes as 
Dice as any lady inthe land could have. 
When it was time for dessert, little Phil 
could not keep still in his chair, and had 
to be reproached for telling the guests be- 
forehand that they were going to have 
plam pudding. Rosamond was a little 
slow about bringing it; but when she did 
come, holding it high on a platter, it made 
a sensation, for she had finished it off in 
old English style, so that it seémed to be 
a}! on fire with blue flames. 

Dinner over, they adjourned to the 
parlor, and tossed nutshells into the fire to 
make pictures there for the children The 
happy day waned away, and at last it was 
night and bedtime for Phil and Rosy. 
Their mother sang them to sleep with 
catols, and came back to the parlor in time 
to hear Harry say: 

*‘T suppose housekeeping is twice as 
expensive as boarding. Isn’t it, Grey?” 

‘‘Well,” said Philip Grey, serenely, ‘‘as 
you are a novice, I don’t mind throwing a 
little light on the subject. Rose, darling, 
where’s our account: book?” 

Rosamond found it, and her husband 
ran over the items aloud. Rent for one 
month, so much; marketiog, so much; coal, 
so much; washing, sundries, etc., 80 much; 
and then he footed it up. 


‘Something like sixty-five dollars in all 


this month, perhaps,” he said. ‘“‘ When 
we boarded, we paid one hundred a month. 
So you see, my boy!” 

Harry was surprised and silent in a sort 
of breathlessness. It seemed asif in the 
high walls around Eden he had suddenly 
discovered a gateway he had never dreamed 
of, where even he might pass. But no; it 
could not be. He felt that in the next 
instant. Prue, his dainty little love, never 
could undertake the care. It was too much 
to ask of a girl like her. 

‘Let me read you a poem of Brown- 
ing’s,” said Rosamond, taking up a book 
and turning the leaves. ‘‘It’s about two 
young people who loved each other, but 
were too poor to marry; so they waited on 
and on, and finally gave it up. The girl 
married a rich old lord.. Here’s what she 
says at the end: 

** Bach life’s unfulfilled, you see; 

It hangs still, patchy and scrappy ; 


We have not sighed deep, laughed free, 
Starved, feasted, despuired—been happy. 


“* And nobody calls you a dunce, 

And people suppose me clever; 
This could but have happened once, 
And we missed it, lost it forever.’”’ 

Prue’s little hand stole into Harry’s as 
Rosamond read, and when she glanced up 
from her book she saw them gazing into 
each other’s eyes with a look that was a 
pledge. 

‘We'll try it,” said Prue, turning round 
toward her friends with a bright smile. 

And they will. May God bless them 
and all brave young hearts who are willing 
to climb the hills, side by side, for love’s 
sake. 





Selections. 


A MODEL NEWSPAPER. 


‘* Which paper should be owned and con- 
ducted,” says the writer, *‘ by godly men, and 
sold at the lowest paying rate.” 





[As will be seen, this piece of metrical 
prose is in 8and7 trochaics. The lines, 
however, contain several peculiarities, all 
but the first of which need to be pointed 
out. (1) Each stanza is without rhyme, 
and (2) no rhyme is found in any two con- 
tiguous stanzas taken as one. (8) In every 
stanza the vowel or diphthongal sound in 
the last accented syllable of each line, and 
that in the final (upaccented) syllable of 
each of the first and third lines, are all 
different ; (4) neither of the two final sylla- 
bles of the first line of any stanza contains 
the same vowel or diphthongal sound as 
that in the terminal syllable of the last line 
of the preceding stanza; and (5) the same 
vowel or diphthongal sound does not occur 
in the last syllable of any two centiguous 
stanzas, nor (6) in the last syllable of the 
s¢cond line of any two such stanzas, nor 
(7), as already balf stated (in 8), in the last 
syllable of the second line of any two con- 


} tiguous pairs of lines or half-stanzas. More- 





over, no emphatic monosyllable is admitted 
where incompatible with the rhythm; no 
unemphatic monosyllable is employed in 
an accented place, no second or fourth line 
—all which, of course, end on the accent— 
terminates on a secondary emphatic sy)l- 
lable of a word; no word beginning with a 
vowel sound comes immediately after one 
ending in a vowel sound; no word begin- 
ning with a consonant sound comes im- 
mediately after one ending in the same 
consonant sound; and, excepting nineteen 
necess»ry but simple monosyllables and 
one echoed trisyllable, no word in the piece 
is used more than once. 

The rigorous application of rules so 
minute and complex must sometimes, ob- 
viously, necessitate a recourse to forms of 
expression such as would scarcely be chosen 
in writing freely, a consideration to be kept 
in mind in reading these verses | 





I,—NEGATIVE, 


It rejecteth contributions 
Fav’ring wrong untruth, or guile, 
Or that conntenance or wink at 
Routs, the stage, or harmful! sports. 


It from things announced to happen 
Weedeth such as fa'l of worth ; 

And from gleanings past historic, 
Purgeth matters, lines, unsafe. 


It admitteth nothiog vulgar ; 
‘Doth not jest at sacred thoughts, 
And ignvoreth outrage, swesring, 
Hazards, drink, nicotian leaf. 


It inserteth not nor hints of 
Spiteful or injurious words ; 

But when glaring vice it noteth, 
Claims for guilty pains condign, 


And it barreth fiction vanid, 
Frivolous. corrupt, or low ; 

Shutting out the same as hurtful 
Both to wise and saintly walk. 


Il,— POSITIVE. 


Tia a sheet octavoed—han'y, 
Fit in paper, impress clear ; 
And, regarding type arrangement, 
Excellent, attractive, spruce. 


Tis a journal prudent, sober, 
Courtly, sensible, concise ; 

With, anon, a buoyant outbreak, 
Hum’rous turn or spice of wit. 


Tis a guest esteemed by fathers, 
Matrons, childreo, misses, youth ; 

Plenteous in gafoful reading, 
Fireside problema, who} tales, 

’Tis a record prized of ranchmen, 
Shepherds, tillers of the soil; 

And, amongst tbe social topics. 
Giveth all the farm-hints new. 





Tis a bulletin for merchants, 
Proxies, holders bond or share ; 
Trusty, full, on stocks and money, 
Commerce, trade, exchange, and gold. 


Tis a chronicle for workers, 
Whether using bead or hands, 
For collegians philosophic, 
As for navvies on tbe rail. 


Tis a news-collector, valued 
For its manifo)d accounte ; 
Jath’ring in, from thousand sources, 
Numberless occurings, deeds. 


Tis a chart of useful knowledge, 
And of sound affairs of taste ; 
With alacrity producing 
A)) essential fancy, fact, 


Tis a leader ardent, stalworth, 
In the total abst’nence league— 
Abstinence for self-secureness, 
And for sake of friend or foe. 


’Tis concerning views of statecraft 
Independent, dauntless, tirm ; 

First, though, weighing ev’ry question 
In the scales of truth and right, 


'Tis at feud with error, falsebood, 
Fraud, injustice, aught unclean; 

For the common weal contending, 
Void of a!) intent unfair. 


Tis a guardian constint, heloful 
Of'the lower creatures dumb, 
Judging that Immanuel’s dictate 

Loud condemneth ill to these. 


‘Lis a mentor to the Christian, 
Middle-aged or young or old; 

Ureent for unceasing progress 
And a faith which acts by love. 


And, in chief, it has the sinner’s 
Highest welfare deep at heart ; 
Making known, as fleet his life-days, 
What should bring eternal good. 
WiiuiaM Boyp, of Cumbridge, Mass., in“ Pot- 
ter’s American Monthly.’ 
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SCIENCE WITHOUT FAITH. 





But tbe fault is more than negative. Itis 
practically of the most ruinous and de- 
structive tendencies. It puts out the eyes 
of the soul, by which man may learn to 
know God and to apprehend his own most 
sacred relations and possibilities, His 
religious intuitions and impulses all lead 
him directly to God, and place him in .the 
relations for which his spiritual being is 
best suited. And, beyond all else, it brings 
him to recognize himself ss something 
more than a creature of Almighty power. 
He is eminently God’s offspring, bearing 
the divine image iu his proper spiritualit 
and partaking of God’s immortality. Th 
revelation of man’s higher nature to his 
own consciousness, with an appointed 
destiny worthy of that nature, answers to 





the otherwise painfully p 
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ties aspirations of the soul. Aud 
only by reason of the real self-respect tbat 
seat grows out of this element of self- 
knowledge does the soul become capable of 
true virtue; for no man can rise, whether 
in conduct or character, above his own 
—— of himself. If he estimates 
himself as only an animal—a little further 
developed than most others, perhaps, but 
still of the same family—then may he seek 
his- highest good in animal pleasures, 
making the utmost possible of this life, 
since nothing can be known of a hereafter. 
Culture may, indeed, detect the worthless- 
ness of all these, and compel the soul to 
loathe their grossness; but (if without 
faith) it utterly fails to meet its wants. It 
can enlarge and intensify the soul’s necessi- 
ties; but it cannot satisfy the wants that it 
creates.—REV. Dr. DAnreEL Curry, in 
** The National Repository.” 
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LADIES! 


BEWAREotf 
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82 BOWERY. FRAMES, Etc. 


BRANCH: 
407 Sixth Ave., 1 Door Southof 25th Street, 
Went Side, 
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DING SEATS ard Hate Peo ee 
8. P. KITTLE’S, 203 Canal St.. N.Y. 


-SLEIGHS. 


I HAVE APPLIED MY PATENT 


CIRCULAR SPRINGS 


to fine speed Cut! ers. making the tm ost perfect Sleigh 
ever produced. NOW TO BE SKEN in Show Rooms. 
linvite an inspection. 


NEW DESIGNS, 


my own make, Four and Six Passenger Sleighs. 
Nice assortment, all styles of other makes, at low 


CARRIAGES, 


FAMILY ROCKAWAYS, BROUGHAMS, PARK 
CARRIAGES, Ertc., 


and the famous CIRCULAR COMBINATION 
SPRING BUGGIKS and FOUR PASSENGER WAR- 
WICKS, with and without tops. 


R. M. STIVERS, Manufacturer, 


44, 146, 148, 150, and 152 EAST 3ist STREET. 


LORD BALTIMORE 


FIREPLACE HEATER, 


An Open Grate, a Parlor 
Stove,anda Furnace 
Combined. 

(The only weegane Se that will furnish an 








a. 
The handsomest in the country. 
ELEVATED AND LOW OVEN 


RANGES AND KITCHENERS, 


PORTABLE WROUCHT-IRON 


FURNACES, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, AT 


WILSON & JAMES, 


68 Beekman St., New York. 
THE IMPROVED 


BABCOCK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE ONE. 


ALL OTHERS INFRINGEMENTS. 


42 Murray Street, 


NEW YORE. 


AGENTS 


WANTED. 


For Particulars Address 


WilsonSewing MachineGo, 


829 Broadway, New York City; 
New Orleans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; 
or, San Francisco, Cal. 


The SINGER New Family Soveg 


i We are build a Machine exactly li 
Ma tor Circular. LYon ‘M.Co..40 B.12th Bt_N. 
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‘THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THe INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 2 addition to 
the regular subscription price of THz INDE. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 
‘Agriculturist ponvascdecendaanedes 8 


1 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 2 
Atlantic Monthly............ee08 : 

3 





P 


r4 
Sssse: 


Demorest’s Magazine............ 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 

“The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 
Harper’s Magazine............06- 
Harper’s Weekly. ..........s0ee0 
Harper’s Bazar. .....cseeeseeeeees 
Home Journal.........seeeeeeees 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving ‘‘ The Glee Maiden’”’) 
Ladies’ Journal 


coco co 


% SSASSESES BSSSS SSESE 


eee cree eeeeseseee 


Sunday. A 

Popular pry Tt eh pecsseds 
8t. Nicholas ies beset 
Scribner’s Monthly,..........000 
Sunday Magazine... ....-......0. 
The Literary World (Monthly), 
Boston. ..seaptingecs s+: cccece 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 
"The CHPIAGIAR.. < oc pc¥s cscs ceccucic 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 
International Review (new subs.). 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 
Forest and Stream.............. 
Eclectic Magazine,.........:.... d 
Waverley Magazine.............. 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 
“ Wie canis tea fon a oie 

e for Young People.. 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 2 60 


The Intlependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

* Remittances must be madein Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 
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53 Numbers, in advance (postuge free) ....... $3.00 
26 iy iy “ 1 50 
13 “ iy ‘ 0.75 
53 ® after 3 months, 3.50 
53 “ after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until paymentof all arrearages is made, as ree 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance, 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscriptich. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Box 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the blisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, ts prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column. 
Ordinary Advertisements. ‘Last Page& Business Notice 
ltime y C-| 1 ti elitaciniadtian Aaadid 
4times(one month). 70c.| 4 times (one month) ..85c, 
B three months). 13 ( 
% (six ” pie 6 “ (six i 
62 twelve “ .0c.|/52 “ (twelve “ Abc, 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
| Rees prettscecccecensensetees, oop Bile 
4 times (one month oo BOC, 
18 “= (three mont t: 
6 “ x “ x 
52“ (twelve “ eswecee 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES.....ONE Do! 
LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES... TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
LINE. 















RELIGIOUS NOTIORS............ Frrry CENTS A Line, 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
#1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-@. Bex 3787 New York City. 





(PREMIUMS. | 
“BIOLOGY” AND “TRANSCENDENTALISM. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Bronoay” and 
‘“ TRANSCENDENTALISM,” a8 @ premium, embodying, in arevised and corrected form, the 
author’s last winter’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are published in handsome 
book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston. We will mail a copy of cither vol- 
unie, postpaid, to every subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who remits us $3 for a year in 
advance; or any Subscriber may remit $5.50, in advance, and we will send him THE 
INDEPENDENT for two years, and both volumes, postpaid. Subscriptions beginning Jan- 
uary ist, or thereafter, can have Rev. Joseph’ Cook's Monday Lectures from October 
11th for twenty five cents extra. 


GRHAT:PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well. 
known publishers of Boston. Leok at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 

The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

David Copperfield, 520 pages. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. 
Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

Bleak House. 532 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 








11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 

12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations 
514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
ef England, Master Humphrey’s Clock, etc. 
560 pages, 


PPAF Per Pr} 





Each additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub- 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS sess DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each storv is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 
extra qualitv. and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and gold Each volume furthermore contains stxTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Son. Eyrincz, Jk The original cost of the stereotype 
plates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
Dickens himself wrote: 

‘“‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char- 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly tike.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


- SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per- 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums given for one subscrip- 
tion, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No, 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
Sadana PROCLAMATION,” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
iz2, 26x36, 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best portrait painters in the 
country (Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln 
<—e his — _— composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, 
3lair, and Smith. - 


This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 


“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Eograving. Size, 
24x381¢. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of tha 
United States. \ ! 

‘CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘‘Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘© Ex Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritcbie. 

“EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN,’ 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can_be found in any 
other book published. The author, .Frank B, Oarets. io the — 8a hd sy while it was 
‘written in « spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which en ne effort. to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, . 
mentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars. There has b-en no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession, The ineidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lineoln’s life. My aim bas been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was revealed to me, without any attempt at 
idealization.” 

The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the-character and genius of this 
gifted man. It gives a better insight into his “inner life’’ than can be found elsewhere, and is 
altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published, 

This really wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) 
will be sent by mail, postage . at the regular pric:, 1.503 or it will be given porey as a pre 


minum to EVERY SUBSCRIB 2R, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription, 
in advance, : 


REMEMBER that any one of the above Premfums are given er t aetipe prepaid, to any 
’ 


person paying $3.00 for one year's subscription to THE INDEPFND n advance. 
We do not give but ONE premium for ONE year’s sub;cription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
dress 
_ THE INDEPENDENT. 


Post-office Box 2787,- = = = 251 Broadway, N. xk. 


Iusurance. 


The Insurance Editor witt give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
thetr policies, according to the New York. Standard, 
and will agswer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of pant Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) aa to age of insurer at issue of policy. (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inélose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


LAMBERT’S LAMENTATIONS. 











Dr. T. 8. Lampert, biologist and late 
president of the American Popular Life, 
was sentenced on Wednesday last to spend 
five years at hard labor in the state-prison. 
He will wear the stripes with as much grace 
as any mar there, He needs them as much, 
When asked by Judge Brady if he had 
anything to say why sentence should not 
be passed upon him, he addressed the 
Court and the audiend’ for an hour and 
three-quarters. His effrontery an! his 
bombast and his lies came out in full force. 
They had one effect: they took from him 
all the sympathy that might otherwise have 
been given him. While the judge who 
passed sentence upon Robert L, Case was 
moved almost to tears in his sympathy with 
the man who had gradually crept into his 
crime, Lambert deprived himself of all 
this, and it is doubtful if there was a man 
in the room who was not glad to see the 
sentence pronounced upon him. 

Possibly some one may have been in- 
fluenced by his harangue, or there may be 
some one who thinks that injustice has been 
done the man.. His defense was that he 
did not know, that he was vot a business 
man, that he did not pay any attention to 
the finances. He pictured himself as a 
figurehead, and claimed that figureheads 
were not responsible. But there were some 
things that did not come out on the trial, 
and which could not, because they were not 
criminal, which effectually dispose of his 
ignorance. About a month before the dis- 
covery of the frauds of the Company, and 
while it was struggling to make up 
a statement that would pass muster at the 
Insurance Department, a gentleman brought 
us a policy of $5,000 in the company, and 
said the company had reported itself to 
him in so prosperous a condition tbat it 
could sfford te give him an extra dividend 
of $200. To do this, it was necessary to 
rewrite the» policy, and this he had con- 
sented to, and he had the rewritten policy. 
It was like the old one in every regard, 
with this exception. Instead of being 
dated in the yesr 1867, it was dated in the 
year 1877. Instead of being a policy ten 
years old, requiring a legal reserve of 
$509.48, it had been changed into a policy, 
written at the original age of 382, for 
$5,200, one year old,on which the legal 
reserve was but $43.16. The saving on 
this one transaction in the amount of 
funds that was required by law to be on 
hand in good assets was $466.32. There 
is no doubt but this course was practieed 
with all of the policyholders, as far as they 
could be induced to accept it. It was a de- 
liberate, shrewd swindle; it was a last re- 
sort for existence; it was an attempt to 
cover up the liabilities of the company 
with lies to each insurer who would bite 
at the bait. Did the president of the com- 
pany know of this deception? Did he 
know anything of the management of the 
company? That he did know of it and 
that he concocted it is as certain as that 
the criminal is to be punished for worse 
crimes, This trick would bave been ex- 
posed at the time, if the Insurance De- 
partment had not pronounced the company 
insolvent. 





ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


TuE United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany is, as usual, the first in the field with 
its annual statement, and we commend the 
same.to the careful attention and inspection 
of all our readers. This institution now 
takes rank among the very best of its class 
in the country. It has, in proportion to 
fts total assets, a very large bona fide sur- 
plus—a relative surplus, much larger 
than some companies which are known 
and accepted to be the strongest and best 








life insurance companies in existence. 
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To be more specific, it has a surplus of 
nearly $800,000, on total assets of less 
than $5,000,000, making nearly 20 per cent. 
Those institutions which can make a better 
showing than this in their coming state- 
ments will be very few. Our readers know 
(for we have kept them posted) that this com- 
pany some months ago was rigidly exam- 
ined, under state authority, and that its 
position was pronounced sound, its securi- 
ties good, its management able, and itg 
prospects most flattering. The men at the 
head of the company are well known to 
the public. They embrace business ability, 
financial strength, and old-fashioned integ- 
rity—that better sort which cannot be black- 
mailed, frightened, or drawn aside from 
a straightforward, conservative couree., 
We have policies of insurance in this com- 
pany and have had for twenty years, and 
never for an instant have we had any 
doubt whatever in regard to its safety. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


JupGE CULVER, of the Superior Court, 
in Hartford, on the second of this month 
charged the grand jury to inquire into 
the alleged conspiracy of the former 
officers of the Charter Oak Life. The gen- 
tlemen (7?) to be looked after are Messrs. 
Furber and Wiggin, of the management 
prior to the present, and Messrs. Walkley 
and White, of the previous management. 
A dispatch from Hartford says they have 
been indicted. Wiggin isin Massachusetts, 
and would probably be given up promptly 
should he not appear of his own accord. 
Furber is in New York, and probably would 
not begivenup. Atleast, we judgeso. One 
Henry W. Baldwin was indicted nearly a 
year ago by an Essex County (New Jersey) 
grand jury for conspiracy to defraud the 
policyholders of the New Jersey Mutual 
Life, and, although every effort has been 
made by the officials of that state 
to induce Governor Robinson of New 
York to give him up on requisition, 
he has steadily refused to do so. 
Another indictment by another grand jury 
was recently found against the same man 
for libel, and still he cannot be had. Per- 
haps the State of Connecticut may show 
more strength than New Jersey; but, as the 
charges are about the same in each case, it 
will be very interesting to see what course 
is pursued. There is nothing in this action 
of any pecuniary interest to the unfortun- 
ate insurers in the Charter Oak; but it will 
be a pleasure to see punishment meted out 
where it belongs—and it belongs some- 
where. 


—The Economical Life Insurance Com- 
pany flourished some years ago in Provi 
deace, R. I. That is, it tried to flourish, 
but did not succeed, and so transferred its 
risks, by a kind of Ben Noyes jump, into 
the Republic, of Chicago. But the insur- 
ance official of Rhode Island, to his credit, 
refused to give up the $100,000 deposited 
with him, and the supreme court of that 
state has finally appointed a_ receiver. 
Those who are interested can address Mr. 


Chas. H. Merriman, receiver, Providence, 
R.I. It is to be hoped that the daily 
a will not herald this as another life 
nsurance failure. It is altogether too 
stale. 


—Daniel Murphy, late agent at Prov- 
idence, R. I., for the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Ins. Co., of Hartford, who swindled some 
of the policyholders of the company by 


having fac-simile receipts, and then forging 
the names of the offices thereto, has been 
tried and convicted of forgery, and sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment in the 
state-prison. 


INSURANCE. 


KNICKERBOCKE 





LIFE INS. CO., 
339 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 700,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GO. F. SNIVFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Asmara, 
B. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel, 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B, POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York and Connecticut. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Twenty-eighth Annual Statement of the 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending December 3ist, 1877. 








Reserve, at 4 per cent., American 
Table (N.Y. State Standard) 


BALANCE SHEET. 


Cr. 


By Bonds and Mortgages ................ $2,320,871 41 


* United States and New York City 





** Claims in course of settlement .... 103,90000 | “|. and County and other City Bonds.. 1,605,115 81 
“ Premiums paidin advance ......... 4,270 26 ie 75,134 40 
“Liability for Lapsed Policies pre- |“ Cashin Banks and Trust Company.. 130,202 85 
sentable for surrender. ....... SOATD GS FCA ben CB OBic cece 55 cccccscccccceces 301 40 
“ Accrued Rents and Unpresented } “ Zeans on Polteies ..... .4.... 2.00 oss 136,354 84 
IDs oS 0d8h codbossnes ses 5: 4.72291 | ** Call Loans secured by U.S. and other 
“Surplus as regards Policyholders.. 791,178 47 Stocks and Bonds and Mortgages... 348,688 51 
oe * Balances due by agents, secured ... 19,553 60 
$4,846,002 64 | = ** ~=Interest accrued,.... — ... .....00005 55,805 19 
| “ Deferred Premiums, less 10 per cent. 
POF CONCCTION.....00.++++seeceeseeeeee 102,609 22 
** Premiums in course of collection, 
leas 10 per CONt...,..6-..0.eeeeeveeees 51,805 3% 
$4,846,032 64 








From the divisible surplus a dividend will be paid, available on the settlement of the next annual pre- 
mium after March 4th, 1878, to each participating policy, proportioned to its contribution to surplus. 


DIRECTORS: 


CHARLES E. BILL, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 

WM. B. BOLLES, 
JEREMIAU P. ROBINSON, 
HENRY W. FORD, 
EDGAR 8. VAN WINKLE, 
W. A.OGDEN HEGEMAN, 
Hon. HARVEY JBWELL, 
THOMAS GARDINER, 


JAMES BUELL, 
H. K. THURBER, 


Hon. JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, 
NATHAN F. GRAVES, 
D. KELLOGG BAKER, 


P.VAN VOLKENBURGH, 
EDWARD H. AMMIDOWN, 
JULIUS CATLIN, JR., 

E. H. PERKINS, Jx., 

JNO. A. LIVINGSTON, 


HENRY C, HULBERT, 
JAMES R. PLUM, 
GEORGE G. WILLIAMS, 
ANTONY WALLACH, 
OLIVER P. BUEL, 

GEO. W. PERKINS, 
ABNER 8. RICHARDS, 
TIMOTHY H. BROSNAN, 
HENRY L. CLAPP, 
RAPHAEL BUCHMAN. 


OFFICERS: 
JAMES BUELL, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
Cuas. H. MILLER, Cashier. 


T. H. BROSNAN, Sup’t Agencies. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 
A. H. BUCK, Med. Examiner. 


Home Office, 261, 262, and 263 Broadway, New York. 


Office Middle Department, Drexel Building, cor. Wall and Broad Sts. 
H. W. BALDWIN, Superintendent. 





THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

OFFICE 931 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $5,940,006 37. 
SAMURL C, HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Batt re surplus returned to the oo /¥ every yeur. 
icies non-forfeiting for sae alue 

Endowment policies at _ rate 

Agents wanted. Apply 


H. 8. eTRPHENS, Vice-President. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE GO., 


OF NEW YORE, 
ida AND 146 BROADWAY, 
F. MS. “WINSTON, President; 

ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. HequEps. 


; F. Lo Vice-Presiden. 
SAAC yD, Secretary, 
W. ©. Barruerr, Actuary 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 

















ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1877: 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Prea. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 


BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 





B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1849. 
HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 153 TREMONRT 8T., 
BOSTON, MA8S. 
ASSETS, $8, 129,925.68. 

JOHN E. DE WITT, President, 

DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 

DAVID L. GALLOP, Sec’y and Actuary. - 
J.P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 

ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 

POLICIES ISSUED. 
All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitledto the 
**Non-Forfeiture Law ot Maine.” 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
AND TOWNS. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 
Insurance Companv 
of New York. 


OFFICES: 
Nos. (56 and 158 BROADWAY. 


ORGANIZED AUGOST 1st, 1850. 


Report of Hon. JOHN F. SMYTH, Su- 
perintendent of the Insurance 
Department of the State 
of New York. 











INSURANCE PEPARtM ERT i 
ALBAN + Y Nov, 30th, 1877. 

The examination of the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company, an institution organized twenty-seven 
years ago, having been completed, the Superintend- 
ent of the Insurance Department is gratified that it 
is his privilege to announce to the public that the 
result of this examination is entirely satisfactory, 
and thatthe company isina sound and prosperous 
condition and has strictly complied with the require- 
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ments of the law in all respects. The same rigid 
tests have been applied to this asto other compan- 
les, the assets and liabilities having been rigidly 
inquired into. To execute such an examination as 
this is. of course, a work of labor and great expense 
the titles to all property owned by or mortgaged to 
the company being examined and reported on by 
professional gentlemen of high standing and each 
piece of property carefully appraised. After an in- 
vestigation of this character confidence will neces- 
sarily be restored inthe public mind on the whole 
subject of life insurance, when it is clear!y estab- 
lished that, upon a net valuati this pany, 
with a total reserve liability of $7,752,528, has a sur- 
plus, carefully invested, of $1,671,368.61, and it will 
also show that neither the labor nor expense con- 
nected therewith has been unnecessary. 

There has been deducted from the property owned 
by and mortgaged to the company, in accordance 
with the report of the appraisers made to me, $15],- 
49.11, and during 1877 the company has been obliged 
to purchase, under foreclosure, property costing 
$553,179.66, although when the loans were made on 
said real estate sufficient margin existed over the 
sum loaned to authorize investment, according to 
the value of real estate that prevailed when such 
loans were made. 

The prem'um notes and loans represented by 30,000 
certificates of policyholders were examined in detail, 
and seriatim lists,giving number of policy, amount 
of notes and reserve on such policies, are filed in 
the Department. From a total of notes and loans 
amounting to $1, 881,351 % but $10,396 98 was found on 











and p where the notes were 
in excess of the reserves ch d i the polici 
respectively. 
From an i of the stat ts given here- 





with of the stocks and bonds owned, it will be seen 
that such investments are in accordance with the 
laws, and that the loans on collaterals, in like man- 
ner invested, have sufficient margin, and to the secur- 
ities so held no can properly be made; 
therefore, nothing has been deducted on account of 
either of the last-mentioned items. 

The examination was made as of September 30th, 
1877, and the net reinsurance reserve on outstanding 
policies and annuity bonds, 12,888 in number and $37,- 
510,098 86in amount, calculated on such policies and 
bonds as of the date mentioned. Lists of uncollected 
and deferred premiums, unpaid dividends, and pre- 
miums paid in advance were also made and verified 
by close investigation. 

The management of the compuny is in the hand 
of gentlemen thoroughly qualitied to perform the 
duties of the trust which they have undertaken— 
many of them appearing to give their whole time 
and attention thereto. The closest scrutiny intu 
every branch of the business under them was in- 
vited and accepted. 

The following is « statement of the assets and 
Habilities : 





ype 
Real eccccccesessecces coos BO93,629 57 
| ty wa “nortensges.. cpceerececccccecsecce 4,208,744 49 
STOCKS AND BONDS OWNED. 
Par Market 
Value. ue. 
UW. B. BOmas.. corvccece $929,050 $980,853 75 
Y. City Bonds. 700 = 410, ov 
Brooklyn Bonds... .. 100,000 110,000 00 
estchester panned 
ares 62,000 65,720 00 
Virginia State Bonds.. 19,900 4,856 50 
Bank of Commerce 
(N. Y.) Stook........ 5,000 6,375 00 


$1,524,660 $1 578,027 25 $1,578,027 25 
COLLATERAL LOANS. 


Market —_ 
Value. Loar ; 
Totala....... oes $1,259,685 $995,615 34 (995,615 34 
Cash in Bank and Office,..........+....+00+ 62,149 24 
Net uncollected and deferred premiums 184,218 WW 
Premium notes and loans...... ...... ..++ 1,870 954 7 
Accrued interest on all securities......... 168,062 27 





Total admitted assets...... beeeinié as weer 89, 756, #41 14 


ITEMS NOT ADMITTED. 
Deduct from real — owned. one 65 














Deduct from mortgage.......... 65,007 46 

Deduci from prem —¥ notes.... 0 396 95 
Total items not admitted.............. 161,896 U0 
TOUtml BBBOLS. 00.02.0002 coccccccccces os S. 918, 7 2 23 

LIABILITIES. 

Net reinsurance sonstve eeveccccceecesens $7,752,527 00 
Unpaid losses and of 169,776 89 
papeld dividends to “paltey hi 147,852 00 
Unpaid dividends to stoc holders. psieisiets 13,622 53 
Premiums paid in advance.. . 1,194 11 
“$8,084,972 53 
Capital etock......... $100.000 (0 

mee ards policyholders, on the 
basis of admitted assets.,.. .....++..6. 1,671,368 61 

Surplus as regurds polteyholders on the 4 . 

basis of totalassets.... = ..seeee. 1,833,264 70 


JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent. 


DIRECTORS, 


GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
EDWARD SCHELL, 
Cc. NORWOOD, 

JOHN W. HUNTER, 
WM. K. HINMAN 


HENRY STOKES, 
JAMES M. McLEAN, 
AUGUSTUS SCHELL, 
EDWIN J. BROWN, 
EDWARD HAIGHT, 
DENTON PEARSALL, 8. R. COMSTOCK, 
W.J. VALENTINE, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 
AMB’E C. KINGSLAND, JOHN D. RUSs, 
JOHN 8. HARRIS, P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
WM. A. SEAVER, JACOB L. HALSEY, 
R.C. FELLOWS, JACOB NAYLOR, Phila,. 
EDMUND COFFIN, SETH TURNER, Boston, 
JOHN T. TERRY, EDWARD KING, 
JAMES STOKES, JR., JOHN H. WATSON, 
E. A. WALTON, J.E. YEATMAN, St.Louis, 
C. VANDERBILT, JR., N.K.MASTON,S’n F’an., 
ABRAM DU BOIS. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


Assistant 
Secretaries. 


#. . WEM Ls. B, 


sToO 


Liverpool and London and 


Globe 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


Sais. PAID UP, $1,228,200. 





ee oT en Te $7,963,445 20 
Fire Linphities: including 50 per cent. of 

the premiums of current risks....... 2,841,420 83 
Fire Surplus........cccsssesesccseersecesss. « 089,122,024 87 


‘Resident Manager, J.G. PULSFORD. 





4 87 
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January 10, 1878.) 






34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL | sxe 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston. 


(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 


Ne ASSETS, January Ist, } «+ $13,871,040 51 
Deduct Surplus to be 5 OE peneneey 517 857 60 


Leaving..... ac gee Ceaans ceececcecceses s+ $13,200,183 31 
REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of > 


cyholders, in accordance with the law of this 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption and continaanse of athoroughly 
adequate rate of premium 

2d. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is 80 over the cost on the 


Company’s der. is ag is not availed of in 
the capital as above presen 











col _ at or office of the Co 
Agent 

BENJ. F. OTEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W. G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Beo’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D,, Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January Mth, 1877. 


The Tfustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Coma 
pany, submit the following statement of tts 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

a January, 187, to slat narked 6 ¥i; $4,929,197 66 
emiums on Policies not mar 0! 
January, 1876..........cceeeeeee © onaade lee 3,172,260 O7 


THE LE DSPSE D BHT 





Fremiame much ALESS. Predacut. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 


Fire Insurance Company. 
Cash Fund, Nov. 1st, 1877 . -- 8795-968 


Surplus over ke-insuranee, over.. 
580 per cent dividend paid on all ougting 5-year pol- 
totes, 0 per cent. on 3 years, and per cent. on all 


0 
This Com pany as been 4 operation over years 





has paid over 900,000 in $456,868.25 or which 
Tas ah ts dividend = ae eet gE Nor. hand’ over 
vidends old 
None but the safer classes of risks taken. 


EL W. MUNROK, Pres. and Treas. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAN eck, 
LOCAL A NGENTS VERY TOWN. 





1877. 


“THE. PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - = 1,655,717.20 


wm. G. Caguass, te. om" por Pres 
J THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nes. 361, 362, Bs: ,and 264 Broadway, Cer 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,837,176 52. 


Lo Ray Ree Arne oR 
AB Forms of LAfe and Bndowment Poliotes leeued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
‘ BURFORD Actuary 





C. P, FRALEIGH, 





Total amount of Marine Premiums... _.. $7,101,457 78 


No Policies have been issued upon us 
Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 
Marine Ris 
Premiums marked off from = coanery, 
1876, to 3lst December, 1876......0.....00. $5,061,005 13 








Losses paid during the same period.,.... $1,965,198 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,,, $1,088,410 35 
ba 4. Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New eww 
tocks .. 





Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 
a and shape notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated At.......,.ce0+0 
Premium Notes — Bills Receivable..... 
Cash in Bank... 6600 eeeseee* 


Total Amount Of Asseté.,,,,,.0++0+++.815,006,867 31 









Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi. 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is deciarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 

3. D.JO FRANCIS SKIDD 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX Ebay m 
W. H. H. MOORE, ADOLPH ’ LEMOYNRE, 
LEWIS CURTIS "T B. MINTURN 
CHA ARLES 1 RUSSELL, CHAS | H YARSHALL, 
DAVID LANR, ROB BTL. BEUART® 
GORDON W. BORNHAMJAM DE FOREST, 
DANIELS. MILLER, ‘FRE "K CHAUNGET. 
WM. STURGIS, . LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW DAM T. SACKETT, 
RAVAN E.pobam, HORACE GRAY. 

HOMAS F. YOU sONaGs, Tony ELIOT 
C. A. HAND ILLIAM BRYC! 
WILLIAM aw WE BB. PuTER ki , 
CHARLES ater — 


J. D. JONES, President, 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORB, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 
$3,4:33,783.16. 

SURPLUS, 
$379,603.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons 

President. 


feet eh a (0, | 





REPORT OF THE 


| SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK ON THE 


EXAMINATION OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, Oct. 2th, 1877. 

The Superintendent having personally, and through the services of the Deputy Superintendent, aide 
by the force of the Department, dand leted a searching examination into the affairs of the 
New YORK Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, it affords him unqualified pleasure at 
being able to announce and make public the gratifying fact that the result of this examination is most satis- 
factory, and that, from the data in possession of the Department, the solvency of this, or other companies 
undergoing a similar test, can be readily ascertained, at little expense, for many years to come, 

This Company was organized in 1845, and, no investigation having been made, either by the Department 
or other properly constituted public authority, prior to the date when the Department Was formed, much 
time has necessarily been expended to bring the matter to a conclusion. 

The services of forty-one gentlemen of character, standing, and experience have been procured, who 
have valued and appraised the property situated in forty counties in this state and in the State of New Jer- 
sey, covered by 2,629 mortgages, amounting to the sum of $17,354,847 84,and forty-nine pieces of property 
owned by the Company, ting in value to the sum of $2,541,576.46, which services have been intelligently 
and efficiently performed. The abstracts of title to each and every piece of these large amounts of proper- 
ty have been closely examined and reported on to the satisfaction of the Superintendent. All ether inveet- 
ments, amounting to $10,311,045.67, have been carefully looked into,and evidence of payment by the Com- 
pany, either by check or otherwise, for such inv ded and given, although many of these pay- 
ments were made twenty yearsago, The cash securities of the Company, the cost of which on the books 
amounts to §9,730,529.91, are of the most unexceptionable character,and are worth $580,515.74 more than cont. 

The Superintendent personally examined these securities, taking th letter, ber, and d a 
of each security, and preserving the record of the same in the Department. In every instance where secur- 
ities had depreciated in value, such depreciation had been promptly charged to profit and loss account, and 
al! items of doubtful character had been stricken off by the Company from its assets and omitted from its re- 
ports. Complete seriatim lists of policies, premium loans,and uncollected and deferred premiums have been 
made and are on file in the Department. 


LIABILITIES. 
Every item of liability, rea) and actual, or contingent, as sworn to by the officers in the last Annual Re- 
port made to the Department, acopy of which is herein embraced, has been closely scrutinized, and the 
statements in said report found to be true to the letter, and no other abilities were found to exist. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The different Departments--Medical, Actuarial, and Agency—have been reviewed, with the most satisfac- 
tory results, gentlemen entirely competent and assiduous having been found in charge of each branch, to 
whose conduct and performance of their duties much is due. 

Agents collecting funds of the Company at different points are held to a rigid accountability, remit- 
tances being required at the larger points tri-weekly, while at the smallest points settlements are not 
allowed to be delayed longer than one week. Bonds are required where the sums hanoled are sufficient to 
justify the same. 

The system of bookkeeping adopted by the C , after many years of experience, seems to be per- 
fect, the checks by one division on another being so complete that no wrong can be done to policyholders 
by false entries of any kind short of widespread collusion among many employés, ali of whem were found 
to be exceedingly courteous, and, acting under instructions from the principal officers of the Company, 
were prompt in furnishing full information as to every detail. 

Judged by the hardest test that could be applied under the law, and with every doubtful item eliminated 
from their resources, the net surplus, as shown by the detailed statement of this Company, which follows, 
ts to $5,962,878 79. 




















A. 8. Winchest 
Vice-Pres’t. 

R. HK. Beecher 
Secretary. 











(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, W. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. - 





STATEMENT (January Ist, 1877). 





Capital, paid in in cash.....,.,....-.81,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- 
standing Risks..................-.5 930,107 84 
Liability for Losses Reported, Un- . 
claimed Dividends, etc......... 265,963 10 
Net Surplus......... ccccsececscansees $44,015.13 
Total Assets.... .....000.5+ .+++83,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PROK, Sec. B.C, TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 

A.M.KIRBY, Sec.L.D.JOHN K.OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t 
C. H, DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 








HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, Ne. 185 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-KIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 




























































JULY, 1877. 
CASH CAPITAL, = = *= 28s © © 8©# © s « e« $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance = 's -= © © © «© 1,834,003 10 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends _ een 267,780 92 
Net Surplus - - - - © © © §,041,480 76 
TOTAL ASSETS, - = = += © © © © © $6,143,274 77 
ies and Mo Bork alee rrr (worth ssonenceemnmntseesseeeeseettete " 
rt 4 Siogns Ronse POO eee e et teeeeseeeeeseseopeeeseoes Peeeosecccesegcs pom 
interest due on Spy on fie ge temas (market vaiue of ters BON iit Sy... — 
. $ ocud 
pair ah kasd Walls sea Wa eeeee, secee 
TOD casanceeceescctu 96,143,274 77 
Sivas gata outmanains oni ly : ; 448 £8 
Total ediK.coo $267,750 99 
H. WASHBURN, Secretary. . , 





This exhibit clearly establishes the fact that where a life insurance company is honestly, ably, and pru- 
dently managed there is no occasion to force a showing of solvency by including in its assets prospective 
value of real estate and excesses of premium payments to be received, 

for the reasons above given, the Superintendent has no hesitation in stating that this great cerporation 
is entitled to public fid and its officers to his warmest commendation. 


ASSETS. 
Rea) Watate.......ccccccccccceeccececceeerseeseees ey cenvees doapepcecedecccaqsedsccecomescpecccesengsiocens +» $2,478,087 60 
Bonds and Mortgages. ....c.cscesesevevsecccscsees sececescceescsecsses Poe eoccccccocccce ve ecoccecsoecese «+ 17,205,282 84 
Stocks, Bonds, etc., owned by the Company 


































Jost Value. Market Value. 
Merchants’ Bank, N. Y., stock............. \ $16,100 00 
Bank of America, N, Y., stock..... 10,164 00 
Bank of the Republic, N. Y., stock ........ 1,470 00 
American Exchange Bank, N. Y., stock... 10,500 00 
Metropolitan Bank, N. Y., stock,. 6,400 OO 
United States Bonds..... 3,892,763 34 
Conteal Park LOAD... ....ssecrcereeseeceesersees aie cae aamgucess . 25,283 75 26,750 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company stock............,.0.00++ P 44,800 OU 44,800 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal — bonds...... cocece 400,000 00 400,000 00 
New York Street-Opening bonds..., bes soveee 549,967 10 576,110 00 
New York County Bounty bonds,. pempheaenedacpeecevocgncncese 41,104 42,000 00 
New York City consolidated bonds.. je ceeece . e 645,506 25 745,875 00 
New York County consolidated bonds....... bolle Mibdececdce sees 118,928 75 181,626 00 
New York City (Morrigania 6nd West Farms) bonds..,...... ddseedece +. 60,000 00 60,000 00 
New York Centra! and Hudson River Ratiroad bonds........ cies 1,019,382 50 1,170,000 00 
New York and Harlem Railroad keseees E 1,178,388 33 
1,024,700 00 
450,590 00 
183,700 00 
181,210 00 
80,000 00 
10,155 00 
5,000 00 
56,500 00 
8,000 00 
8,500 00 
15,840 00 
8,960 00 
20,000 00 
WOE, cd ada aubsdnemadapeaseccep encetetoacccesscscccccacepcecccecsestd + $9,730,525 91 $10,311,045 67 10,311,045 67 
Premium Notes and Loans..,,..... -.-. 781,585 39 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies.,.,..,...... aieneeend 1,427,983 18 
Interest due and accrued on Bonds and Mortwages 224,052 75 


Interest due and accrued on Premium Notes and Loans 
Rents due and accrued..,,....... eevee 
Premiums due and unreported........ 
Premiums deferred.......-... ««++++ 


TOU, coc, ecivee a. serteeveaps re 
Deduct 20 per cent. estimated cost of collecting above.. 


Total admitted Assets. . 4, ...6..6. dees cesses ceeeeeeeeees a. side dedhaen, 0aeheiimacanees diag anaed $32,945,621 
ITEMS NOT ADMITTED 
Agents’ Balances, .........-+++++..00° Cesteccocccssccccodeeds  coecs svcccsbocccdetclcccccees. GORI 









Cost value of Real Estate over present appraised valuer...... 
Loans on Mortgage in excess of present value .,.......---.--- 


Total Gross Assets...... eeerneoacces ¢eedeces ececdcepeadsocboas 


LIABILITIES. 

Deach Loss-s and Matured Endowments not duc. ..........6.-ereesreeeerees 
Death Losses and Claims resisted................. 
Premiums paid in AdvVance..........+-.++++-++++- 
Esti ated Liability on ——— Policies...... 
Net Reinsurance 

Total Liabilities................. 00 ceseecoaepedsesd odece $26,982,742 51 
Surplus as regards policyholders, on the basis of admitted assets, as determined by this report. $5,962,978 79 
Surplus as regards policyholders, on pee ney tar tota] assets, as reported by the Company....... 6,217,126 94 
Estimated Surplus of Tontine poli included in the above..........ccs.seecceceeeeececesesees  SIN,504 


JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent. 
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arm and Garden, 


A PROMISING FORAGE. PLANT.— 
“EGYPTIAN” MILLET. 


One's knowledge of a plant sometimes 
comes in a very roundabout way. ‘Several yéars 
ago, at one of the meetings of the American 
Pomological Society, we found that one of the 
members from Tenvessee, in anticipation of 
meeting us, had brought» bundle of ree 
to be named. Among them was one whic 
der the not very elegant name of “ Horsd fib 
let,” was highly esteemed in his ne ighborhood, 
but of which he could give us no bistory. 
Taking the specimen home, we, upon exam- 
ination, determined it to be Penicillaria spicata, 
Some botanists do not consider the genus Pen- 
icillaria as sufficiently distinct from Pennise- 
tum; but this is not the proper place to discuss 
this point, and the name Penicillaria will an- 
swer well enough at present for the grass. 
Sometime last winter, Mr. A. 8. Fuller, the 
accomplished agricultural editor of the N. Y. 
Weekly Sun, received a specimen of the same 
grass from one of his Southern correspond- 
ents, of which he kindly gave us a share; and 
we intended to cultivate the plants, and thus 
get epecimens for an illustration, and materi- 
als for an article, on what we supposed was an 
entire novelty. [Illness at just the time when 
spring operations begun upset this and other 
experimental planting ; and, though we failed 
to sow the seeds, our friend Fuller did sow 
them, and obtained acrop of the Millet, con- 
cerning which he gave a full account in his 
department of the Weekly Sun. But the 
strangest thing of al! is that the plant is com- 
paratively an old one, and was tested long ago 
in Connecticut. The knowledge that we were 
seeking concerning it had already been ac- 
quired, and in good part recorded, by our for- 
mer associate, Col. M. C. Weld, who, before 
he was connected with the American Agricul- 
turist, edited that excellent paper, The Home- 
stead, at Hartford, Coun, Col. W., without 
knowing that the plant had been under Invest- 
igation by us, sent an article giving his experi- 
ence with Penicillaria, which he had tested 
some twenty years ago,and which he had at 
that time given some account of in The Home- 
stead, Col. Weld’s article was written lest 
spring; but we did not publish it then, as we 
wished to accompany it with an engraving. 
This we are now enabled to do, through the 
courtesy of Mr. W. H. Carson, seedeman, No. 
125 Chambers 8t., N. Y., who has secured a 
limited stock of the seeds. We saw Mr. 
Faller’s plants, and think that, on account of 
its short joints, the amount of foliage is great- 
er than that of any forage plant we bave seen,’ 
not excepting Indian corn. Col. Weld’s 
account closely agrees with that given by Mr. 
Fuller. Col. W. says: 

**T had sent to me the seed of a tall, leafy, 
luxuriant, rapid-growing grass, that was bigh- 
ly valued in Florida, under the name of 
‘Egyptian Millet.’ We distributed a good 
deal of seed from our office, and the following 
results were very uniformly obtained (I have 
refreshed my memory from files of The Home- 
Stead, especially from the volume for 1857-8): 
It would not mature in Connecticut; hence, we 
obtained our seed from the South. It often 
attained the hight of six to eight feet before 
showing a head. It was very small and un- 
promising at first; but finally ‘ tillered’ enor- 
mously, producing a great many suckers or, 
rather, stems from one seed. Plants were not 
uncommon exhibiting fifteen ortwenty stalks, 
and sometimes as many as twenty-four were 
thrown up. If cut when three or four feet 
high, for feeding green, it might be cut sever- 
al times in one season. The stalks were not 
large when standing rather thickly; but quite 
tender and sweet, even when dry. It was ex- 
ceedingly leafy and succulent when green, and 
was greedily devoured by cattle. Cut when 
the heads appeared, and dried as hay or corn, 
it made sweet, palatable hay, and was much 
more easily cured than corn-fodder. The 
largest actual yield reported was over nine 
and a half tons of dry fodder per acre. This 
crop was left until after severe frost, in the 
vain hope of securing ripened seed; and the 
amount of fodder had been materially dimin- 
ished,so that the estimate made then—that, 
had it been cut before frost, not less than 
twelve tons would have been harvested—is not 
improbable. The seed was sometimes ob. 
tained clean, and sometimes in the chaff, each 
seed being surrounded by a sort of bristly en- 
velope. The naked seed is somewhat top- 
shaped, and very small, of about the color of 
Timothy seed, It was sown in rows or @rilis, 
twenty inches to two feet apart, about ten 
seeds to the foot. It made very slow growth, 
and seemed unpromising at first; but when the 
weather became hot the main stem and tillers 
shot up very rapidly, until it stood eight to 
ten feet high, and astovished every one by the 
immense amount of fodder which a piece of 
land would produce.” 


In view of the general Interest now takea in 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
EE PEEP ERE FERRE EnG EEE 


the Millets, Durra, Guinea grass, and similar 
fodder crops, we giv¥é this, as we have yiven 
others, with the best information we can ob- 
tain coocerging them, Fodder crops of vari- 
ows kinds, 1 this country, come in competi 
tion with Indian corn, which, though an ex 
ceHlent fodder-plant, is not so perfect that our 
farmers are not warranted in assuming thet 
there can be none better, Should this come 
into fayor, our dealers ean readily bave the 
seed grown for them in the Sou'hern States.— 
Agricul rte 
Re 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


As a window plant the there is nothing that 
will gfve more bldom than a verbena, Let it 
be trained on a trellis and give it all. the sun 
possible; the more sun, the more bloem. It 
came originally from South America, and was 
introduced into England about the year 1825. 
In its native home it grows on dry bills, and 
one great fault in growing verbenas with us 
is the practice of watering too copiously. 
Damp not only produces mildew, but rots the 
rovts, and thus destroys the plant or produces 
disease. Pinch the shoots, to prevent its be- 
coming too rambling. 


-«». The erop report thus fur received at the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington, 
and whick will be compiled and published, 
indicate that the wheat crop of this country 
for 1877 was about 360,000,000 bushels, or 
about 50,000,000 bushels greater than for avy 
previous year. The corn crop is estimated, 
from the same reports, at 1,300,000,000 bushels. 
The crops of oats and potatoes were corre- 
spondingly large. Of the wheat it is estimated 
that 110,000,000 buehels can be spared for ex- 
port. 


--+eLhe quickest way to improve cur pas- 
tures, when short of manure, is to top-dress 
them or to pasture sheep for a season, as 
these animals will exterminate such weeds 
and grasses a8 cows will not eat. Ifthe pas- 
ture cannot be given up to sheep, pasture as 
many sheep as cows, and it will be found 
that the pasture will sustain 98 many cows as 
when they were pastured alone, while the 
fertility of the pasture will allow an increase 
in cows of at least ten per cent. annually, 


«+.eThe proper soil for the calla lily is richest 
loam and peat, well:mixed. When growing, 
you cannot give the plants too much water. 
In the window, if the plants are set in a saucer 
kept constantly filled with water they will be 
the better for it. In summer the plant will 
grow well and flower profusely out of doors, 
in a tank. 





AGRICULTURAL, 


Tueescn* & CO”’S NEW YOR 


J.M. 
conse ned Cotas ultural et 
avd Shrub, a = MS Oren oe mailed free 


On application. 








The Largest and most Complete Stock of 
ig Ray * M4 fn the U. s. 
riced 


6, 2 
; No. 4 We + ey o. 5, © 
logue of Roses, Free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, sochomsr.x.x 


7) AROSMA 
womue 
ACK ACHE 


Liver and Kidney Cure. 
A RENE ey REGENERATOR AND oe 
F THE LIVER AND KIDNEYS 
ie. Mark Registered at Washington, D. Cc.) 
Prepared by E. K. THOMPSON, Wholesale 
Druggist, Titusville, Pa. 
F ale by 8 Bull: and P Li 
Plimpton. Baete Sumio N. Y.3 by Coop 
Strong, Clevelan R. B. Sellers & 0.5 Feene! 
stock & Co, and Geo. A Kelly & Co, Pittsburgh, Ps.} 
and Druggists generaily. 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 
successful. use has shown it to be of the Very 
moders 

















A°FARM ‘AND HOME 


OF “YOUR OWN. 


Now is the Time to Secure It. 
ONLY FIVE DOLLARS | 


“ROR. AN AGRE. 
of the best Land in America. 2,000,000 Acres 
IN EASTERN NEBRASKA, 


on the line of the 


Union Pacific Railroad, 
NOW FOR SALE 


10 Years’ Oredit Gwen. Interest Only 6 Per Cent. 


Tnese are the ouly lands FOR SAL¥ on the line of 
this GREAT RAILROAD the WORLD’s HIGHWAY 

Send tor THe New * PIONEER,” the best paper or tor 
those seeking new homes ever povvenes- 
tormatioa, with maps, sent Fx 


0. F. DAVIS, 


Land Agent U. P. R. R., OMAHA, NEB. * 





EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN} 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored — 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of part years, and to 
all purchasers of our books, either 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT, 
PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE, 
Or GARDENING FOR PLEASURE, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) 
To others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Prato Secd ore without 
te, free to al 


PETER HENDERSON CO 


Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. - 
PLANTS  —t 





Fifty pages—300 Illustrations, with descri 


ons of 
thousands of 


the best Flowers and Vegetabies in the 
to hem— Se duns 


in paper covers; in ae cloth covers, $1. 
nthly Magazine. —32 
Iilus rations. and colored *plute in every 
—- Price $1.25 a year; Five copies for $5.00. 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


0 Mixed Ready for the 


0 Brush. 
NTS. 


BUST IN THY MAR. 
WARRANTE D. 

“nt of same is LEAD and ZINC. We puarrantes 
"PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS. 

to last ang wear as jong as stri¢tly Pure White Lead. 
Test them. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & €0., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


Now fork Oulce, 180 Frou Atreet. 


ry, New N,J 
Pe alae and Dadlors ane invited to send for 





LANE & BODLEY CO, 


TEN-HORSE FARM ,ENGINE © 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 
$1 


00.00 1m GOLD) 





at the last Cincinnati Industrial 
exhibitors in six days’ practical 
ise Sou 
Send fo fog ton and caus ct of 
the famous wal’ ef eg A i 
Jehn ia ae neian Lat 


SE. 


i 





FOR WARMING BDWELL- 
INGS. GREEN-HOUSES, 
BATHS, etc., by 








"10 Be Roses Mailed Free for oh 












Columbus Nursery, 


Splendid Assortment of Plants sent safely by Express or Mail, any 
distance. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send 3 cent Stamp for Catalogue. 


R.G. HANFORD & SON, 






COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


[January 10, 1878. 


MEDICAL. 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HANNAS, being # Blacksmith by trade, 
had often felt the want of some means whereby I 
could soften TRON at the forge, so that I could work 
it at a better advant This induced me to make 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these occasions that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Klectro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 

I had a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand tn such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. Lbad used everything that offered any hope or 
relief; butall to no effect. Well, 1 say] was wors- 
ing witb Electro Silicon at the forge. and. of course, 
ceuld not prevent ite coming in contact with my 
Y hands 








y I a 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to my a pgm dy 
and I had 


Y thad produced this 
wonderful effect?’ Every act was recallcd, and, after 
along and careful investigation, I at last made up 
a mind yee By sce? fo fortune bad been caused by 
ECT RO sil My next step was to discover 
some means by which L could combine this wonder- 
ful substance, so that everybody could use it. I 
made diligent search through eve book that 1 
——— would throw any light upon the subject, and, 
at last, ina very old mecical book, Lfound a way by 
which I could doit. The result was perfectly satis- 
factory, and I was able to make a liniment the like 
the world has never seen before. I now began to 
—- about me for cases to try the effect of it on 
others 
1 had « neigh soma by a mile f-om my shop 
wae ay a tL ed 7A Ca cords being con- 
eumatism. him a bottle of 
llectro Silicon Liniment, pe told him to” use it thor- 
d so, and at the end of three months 
h 0 throw aside his caneand walk to my 
as wellasever, It had worked just 
my case, producing a perfect cure. [ 
to yg rs my neighbors and friends (for 
ag iee ho were suffering from Sweilled 
he Dn oe ig Stiff Joints, Burns, 
tee Lime of which it it ai ble. 
ing that the BK Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate the skin of man further tha ’ 
substance, it oqumspes tom 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best nebie nte in all external diseases occurring in 
that noble anima 


am St.. New , 
VAN Rhye STEVENSON Py Co.. Chicago. 
Sola py all Druggists. W cents per bottie. 


DOCUTA 


SANDALWOOD 


Capsules possess greater power in restoring to 
health the mucous membrane of the urinary organs 
than Cubebs or Copaiba. They never produce sick- 
ness; areswift and sure and fast superseding all 
other remedies. Sixty Capsules cure safely in six 
or eight days. Noother medicine can do this. 
Beware of dangerous imitations. 

Sold by all Druggists. Ask for Circular, or write 
for one to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 Wooster 
Street, New York. 


TT) mi A MY LIF % by using Howe’s 
wR ge pe 

up.” ur. Eldridge an an- 
‘pave given sworn M.S aiate “ar ite 


es vi EA in “Sbstinate Kidney Disease, 
is what patients say, after using 


A GOD-S Howe’s Concentrated Syrup. 
Death had SE ND them tn the face. Doctors 
had given them up to die uf Liver Diseare. 


WHAT SUFFERING Ladies may avoid bya 


timely use of Howe’s 
Concentrated Syrup Weakness and Uterine Dis- 
eases and Periodic. Irregularities, Ulecration of the 


Womb, and Diseases of Child-birth, Scrofula, etc. 


AS A MI RACLE, 80 wonderful does Howe’s 


Contontnates Syru 
old, obstinate Chronic f Jiseases—as Catarr 
sumption, Bronchitis, Diseases of the Heart, a. 
Sold by Prine C. Address 


. HOWE, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 











WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


To One and All.—Are you suffering from a 
cough, coid, asthma, bronchitis, or any of the vari- 
ous pulmonary troubles that so often terminate in 
po ene gv ma If so, use “Wilbor’s Pure Cod Liver 
Oil and Lime,” a safe and efficacious remedy. This 
is no quack preparation, but is regularly prescribed 
by the medical faculty. Manufactured only by 
B. WILBOR, Chemist, oston. Sold by all druggists. 








BELLS AND OLOCES. 


"JMENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


» BELL, FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
* sped wesctionmineets CHURCH BELLS. 


¢2~ Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


BUCKEVE seul FOUNDRY. 
Established tn } 

Hata: of Copper and i Lessdeyty 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches 
y oes Farms; Furtories Court-houses, Fire 

Clocks, etc. Full Warranted, 
Tijustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpusen * Tye, 102 K. 24 8t., Ciocinnatl. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


11 Founders. West Troy, N. V. 
Fifty Pell established. CHURCH BELLS and 
Cuienes ACADEMY, pa het bd etc. Improved 
tent M ree. No agencies. 




















OTIs & aoe 
51 Power’ nY. 


Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 
Standard oe. 


Customers can sel * 
large assortment of Stench fraps, 
Haan eee Le OE and o articl 
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COMING! COMING!! 


BY HUNDREDS 


FOR 


WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY, 


Tue demand for this. magnificent Pre- 
mium continues unabated. Orders are 
pouring in upon us rapidly from every sec- 
tion of the country. For several days past 
the Publishers, Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., were entirely unable to fill our numer- 
ous orders. They now assure us that after 
this date every one will be promptly ex- 
ecuted. t 

For the special information of every 
reader of this journal, we will say that this 
Dictionary which we offer is the very 
latest edition of this great work; that itis 
the regular quarto size and the largest 
volume printed; that it is the best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound and is in 
every way equal to the very best books of 
its class—equal in every respect also to 
the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will be refunded. 


Another word, to our readers. hel 
ter’s Quarto Dictionary ismoWreg 


many of the most'-distinguished sdholars, 
presidents and professors" collegé uni- 
versities, and other ediic institutes, | 
editors of the most popu apers and 


magazines, and others ‘in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictiotiaty, publighed in 
the English Janguage—here or 

It is growing rapidly in pop (3 
day and year by year, and its sale 
never been so large as now. sOther diction- 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical ‘o éther newspaper, 
either secular or religtous, has ever, Offered 
such a valuable. premipm oi aneh f favorable 


terms to its subscribers. ” 
Any person who, will send ng 
One New Subscriber for Thide Years, 
with $9; ~~ 


Three New Subscribers tot 
and 99; 

A renewal of an Old Subseript: 
in arrears) for Three Years, 

One renewal of an Old Subsefipfion and 


two New Subscribers, and $9) canhave 
this Dictionary; . 





Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, ta a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years’ 
subscription, in advance, 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
Office, or in Philadelphia, free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic- 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. 


rason or daughter or friend than this; 


for 
I mention tb 


gow can be had,.practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole Worary of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student, at least, 


No more. 
appropriate or useful*gift could be désired | 


| adviseall of my friends who heve not already 


should have ae ure-heuse of r; % 
1 Fea » Plesee 
pe wilt fy very eeived. Th 


he pgs! a 
a will not ty tT tare ie 
trate 


The followhe 
the letters received within a week will 
show what is thought of this great. Pres. 
mium, which is now within the reach of 
every Subscriber of Tok INDEPENDENT. 
Such testimony never was seen befote in 
any newspaper. 


BANGOR, ME., Dec. 31st, 1877. 
Enclosed you have check for seventy-two 
dollars—$9 to renew and pay for THE JNDE- 
PENDENT in advance for three years to George 
Wheelwright. Send him by Adams’s Express 
one Dictionary. Send to me by express seven 
Dictionaries. Renew my paperer one yesr, 
and send to new subscribers tWénty papers; 
but send to my address the Year's pum- 
bers, as I wish to give them y Claes, as a 
New Year’s gift, on Sunday next. I bayea class 
of twenty-seven young men, from tes to 
twenty-six years of age, I give of 
them your paper asa New Year's gift. Tue 
INDEPENDENT is the best paper in the country. 
I have read it since its first number. Below 
you have the names of my class I wish you to 

send the paper to. I. G. K. 

iL | + 

WINCHENDON, Mass., Jan, 1st, 1878. 
My New Y present to-day was “ W. ; 
ter’s Unabri rect in. every —~ 
binding; paper, and ¢ype—for which er 

my sincere thanks... "WHEELER POLAND. 


#CA Fatrs, N. Y., Jan. da,1878 


IT taken THE INDEPENDERT since its 
first publication. *. ers 
to subscribe; but availed 


myself of any of he Wludcul *premfoms 
offered, always considering the paper richly 
worth the subscription, Your very valuable 
premium (Wotcester’a Unabridged Dictionary) 
tame to ‘hand this*morving. I consider ita 

to my little library, 


Srey tages or | 
eltr, ® grat fof Which 
many thanks. ey . te 
ey At ire Te iva v 
o«RUTNEYVILLE, Pa., Dee. 31st, 1877 
oft’ Tux 


opinion INDEPENDERT we 
oetttt hee from fame 8 “there wab-any 


doubt about We pty radios 


The only ceceti ahh a 

Mshers¢could affordit; “but, as thet was*their 

So, no 

Webst 

library a Worceater’s pe I seut the 
boole-ts here, 






business, aot not ety o 
that I nate 


—— 






result ffi a a largerincresee in thecifculation of 
your very He gant tah D. GLENN, 
t, Ov, » Jan. 10h, 4 


Wor : ged Dictlonéty came.td” 


from, few. of 


’ patiafled, a nh 
berm, 







PENDENT. 
3 Dec. 31st, 18 
— Dietionary, #8 
tto been using Webster; 
Dut iad W: be @valuable addition. 
J. J. EAST. 


p, CaxaDi, Dee. 29th, 1877. 

- Worcester’s Unabridged, sent as premium 
on nine dollars’ subscription, is received. Am 
much pleased with the book. In binding, 
paper, and finieh, as well as in the book itself, 
it _— avy ten-dollar copy I have ever seen.» 

iy 1am A.\CARMAN, 


Cutcago, It ILx., Dec. 28th, 1877. 

I have this morning received by express one 
copy of Worcester’s Dictionaty,as per your 
very kindioffer published. To say that I am 
well pleased with it:is not enough. I wish to 
say that I am perfectly delighted with it in 
every particular, binding, paper, print- 
ing, and iNusfratfons are superb. I shall ever 
consider it as an ele; bristmas present 
from you. Several mts have secn this 
have already decided to win the prize by ob- 
etn wenntn to your excellent paper, 

at L. WHEELOCK. 


TERRE Havre, | Iuu., Dec, 22d, 1877. 
That great treasury of knowledge,.Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary, as @ premium “to Tue 
INDEPENDENT, has come to hand in good order. 


The book fills the bill in full, We are also 
re pleased wi Ne ~ ENT a8 & 
nd ge contains 


Ye tiful supply ¢ ep tocd Seed Wiéleeome 
food forthe mind. 
Py @ JOHN HENRY STRADTMANN. 


Trumanspura, N, Y,, Dec. 27th, 1877. 
I received the Dictionary in good order. I 
| am bh pleased with it, and do not 
understand how you-ean afford such a val- 
uable premium for three subseriptions for one 


year to Tam INDEPENDENT.  . P. BIGGS. 
Naw Co TOWN, O., Dé, 29th, 1877. 
Dictian all right and very satis- 
factory. "ow ‘Obristmas Day, and I 
shall- always pot it as a tmas 
presetit. A.M. BEERS. 
Ox . Y., Dec. 30th, 1877. 


“Ql received the onary all right and am 


y much pleased ith it.. Itisa book I have 
long wanted and ainly a beautiful pre- 
a “, YS G, H. TURNER, , 
Pied 









a er Dec. s1st, 1877. 
sor ig prime order and is 
. I-trast it will prove a 
ar in thie education of our two inquis- 


ofting ra | iy _ ae A. 8. RDIN. 


80, WodverooK, Corm,, t, 1877, 
“The:Dictionary i received and perfectly sat- 
 isfactory. Thanks for the valuable gift, as the 
Paper ! fs worth the meney mes 
MOS M. PAINE. 
| 
ee tevnd, | PA., Jau, 1878. 
: ‘Was réceived this - Con- 
dder it a very,valuable prem 


‘hives wishéd just such a work. Now I am the 
P pobredzorof ff, throligh your Nberality, Please 
accept thanks, 4, M, R. BENNETT, 





hand in due timefor s Christmas present and 


created quife’a’, 


I have wrens ed. to. day, by express, thé 


ps aly» a. Everything satis- 
5 hee 


factory. 
Siac W. WATROUS. 
be Ls Ri ice 


<< : 
has bia O, ee, ast; 1977. | 
Iam in receipt of Worcester’s Nt le 


per your advertised offer, and ,conajder it the 
che@pest vulume in my library, its cost belog 
simply express charges, as your paper is worth 
the subscription to every #ubds@river. » a 
8 ey WRIGHT. 


ALLEGHESY, mY, PA., eC, Bis, 
» Your Dictionary receiyed it {' 
chebdde my most sangdine'e 
BRICE RAY. 


 Washincton, Conn., Jaw. 1st, 18% + 
“Allow me to wish you a happy New Year, 
and also to acknowledge the receipt of Wo 
ter’s Dictionary, which I gladly secept. as 8 
New. s¥ear’s: present. from you, sod, would , 


done 80 to avail themselves of your generous 
offer in THe INDEPENDENT to obtain one. I 
say generous offer, for I consider digas oe 
worth all it corte, ¥ py preinidmes, 
















BERWicK, ¥ Mx,, Dec. 29th, 1877. 
is fecgived, I éhould think 


gee) BPEM BHODGDON. 


Mitwauken, ¥ Wis., 1877, 
Your favor received to-day: ply, will 
now satisfied: ‘all is 
Dic- 
and I anf pleased that Tim IngerRyD- 
visit ys for: three years totome, for I 
think it Js @most excellent poper. Tam only 
sorry Iwas not sooner benefi by its weekly 
visite. You can count op me ds a permanent 
subecriber.. Thanking you for your very lib- 
eral offer, I remain E. 8. WEPF. 


WAsuinanon 0. 1, Hy Os Dec. 31st, 1877. 
Received ter’s Dictionary all right. I 
pam well ph yh it. 

“a premium to yy t 
vantageous to 70 * Mid in the circulatton of 
your valuable paper, © H. B. MAYNARD. 


Rockport, Mass., Dec. 81st, 1877. 













The Dictionary has arrived and is perfectly 
“teat L. @> ROWE. 
RY, Ne Yus . th, 1877. 
Bena dp fecsiea hich I am well 
t Rives “ton avd, answers all 
caieathuen. 7M. 8. HOYT 
“RRP Son 
©) °© Oppbnne Cr 
Your Premium 


 eorresponds with y expectations. 
“+ Webster,” and now I have “ Woreditter. v I 
consider Tam sully apres A. canes: 


Moma, Paani Co., Co., N.Y, Ianjflat, 1878. 

Dictionary was received in due tm good 
condition. Am more than It is just 
| ‘what Sverptiody ts looking for—something for 





cat= © be W, SEELEY. 


nothing. / HOM. SPEVENS, 


Horioon, Wis., Dec. 26th, 1877. 
Your premium Dictfonary L received in due 
time from the publishers, Alow me to express 
my entire satisfaction with same. 
H. K. BUTTERFIELD. 


Cantom, I T1z.., Dec. 26th, 1877. 
The Dictionary has arrived in good condition 
and is satisfactory in every respect. Please ac- 
cept thanks. CARRIE A. INGERSOLL. 


» », Bramiyegam, Iowa, Dec. 27th, 1877. 
Lreceived the Dictionary yesterday all right. 
Just what I expected, I let several look at it 
at the post-office, and every one expressed sur- 
prise that such a valuable premium could be 
given for so few.aubscribers. Either three 
copies of the paper or the Dictionary is worth 

what both cost. J. W. WOLF. 


TROEY Dee. 29th, 1877, 
Tue INDEPENDENT is worthy a place iu every 
Christiat home. The Dictionary is received. I 
regerd Worcester fer superior to Webster in 
pronunciation, while Webster may, perhaps, be 
more elaborate in derivation. Thanks for the 

very valuable gift. P.H. BRIDENBAUGH, 
Priacipal.of Juniata Collegiate Institute. 


Mippreport, N. Y., Dec. 31st, 1877. 
The Dictiovaries were received in good or- 
déP and give perfect satisfaction to me and the 
M, E. minister, who reccived one; and he is 
also much pleased with your paper. Many 
thanks for your gift. G. J. HINE. 


CxyntHIANA, Kapgi Mee, 29th, 1877. 

I am in receipt of theDietionary, and am 
every way pleased with it. My wonder is how 
you can afford so magnificent a premium. 

N. CURTIS. 


2 Pai F 


+" ‘Rocunster, N. ¥., Dec. 20th, 1877. 
The Dictionary has arrived in excellent con- 
dition, I regard it the moat valuable and use- 
ful present ever given bya newspaper. Fur- 
ther, your premium is not given to pawn off a 
‘“good-for-nothing” paper, for Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT alone fs well worth the fall subscription 

price. ®* GEO. W. COON. 


New Hampton, N. H., Dec. 29th, 1877. 
Receiyed Dictionary on the 22d ult. Tux 
INDEPENDENT 18 worth the price paid for it. 
The Dictionary is so much gratis, 
F. W. SANBORN. 


NEwrTon CENTER, Mase., Dec. 31st, 1877, 
Di hand.- Mery much better 
SOMERIT Eh When I look at the 
beautiful premiums | heve-received the past 


twenty years, I ask how It Id"you"can give 
away 8o much and atthe same time give us so 


valmeble.® Pere wl G. A ROLLINS, 


: Winpsor, V7.; Dee, 29th, 1877. 
Received” Dictionary yesterday. Am very 
ee pleased with it. Think it better than 


‘ebster’s. Please ona my Shenk, bee 


Wiuivons, 3 N, ¥., Jan. 9d, 1878. 
,. Dictionary came to hand in due order and 
excellent condition. It’s all that you represent 
it to be. There’s no doubt but that after I’ve 
mastered the contents of thatand Tue INnnE- 
PENDENT for tbree years Il] be able to fill the 
editorial chair of a religious journal with a 
great deal of credit or become a first-class 

lunatic. GEO. A. LANCE. 


Exeter, N.H., Jan. let, 1878. 
The Worcester Unabridged Dictionary was 
received in good condition. I thank you very 
much. It is avery valuable premium. Hope 
you may send many more Dictionaries to Exe- 
ter. DANA C. BARBER. 


Moregrsvitie, Maprson Co., N. Y., } 

ee. 23th, 1877. f 
I have received the Dictionary and am very 
much pleased with it. Itis mucb better than 


I had a i. 8. PLN, Ja. 


Gabruz, N.. Y., Dee. 

The Dictiovary ts secsived from Philadel- 
phia. Came in good condition. Am well 
pleased with it. Proves itself worthy of any 
effort one has to make for it, and is really 
better than I expected. J. H. VAN ARSDALE. 


Paxton, Iuu., Dec, 26th, 1877. 
The Dictionary has arrived in good order 
apd is satisfactory. I consider it, with your 
paper for three years, a good invertment. 
EDWIN RICE. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Deew25th, 1877. 
The Dictionary came last night—a splendid 
Christmas present, to myself. I heave used a 
Webster, which came throngh Tue INpDE- 


| PENDEN® office,for.many years (since 1860 or 


before) ab@ f fia ft is & little old. Tt and the 

new Worcester will keep me straight in theol- 

ogy and teaching. H. 8. BENNETT, 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Oxertin, O., Dec. 29th, 1877. 
The@Dictionary arrived in good order. It is 
a fine book. [ am much pleased with it. 





Accept many thanks. J. B. RENSHAW. 
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aes 
, Daws. 
» Standard 
Machines. 


FLEETWOOD. 





DUXTRR. 
Pronounced THE VERY BEST by 


authors of vhe only practical books on Scroll Saw- 
ing and Wood to aeod 
rices, 85.00 to with attachments. 
Send for Circular and Llustrated List of Designs. 
TRUMP BROS., Manufacturers,.. 
WILMINGTON, Det. 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 
selereom 3 ay a ee 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS, 


E. D. BASSFORD'S, 


Cooper Iastitute, New York City, 


New Iliustrated Priced Catalogue 
is a book of fifty’ closely-printed 
pages, quoting, withithe size, ca- 
pacity, and style, the prices of about 
Six THOUSAMB item of House- 
furnishing re, China, Class, 
Sliver Ware, Cutlery, Cooking Utens 
sils, Table Ware, Dinner, Tea, and 
Toilet Sets, Coal Vases, Fire Sets 
and Stands, and every kind of 
goods for the furnishing of a house 
and table, from the’ plainest for 
every-day use to the richest and 
most elabora decorated, all at 
prices a great’deal below compet- 
itors’ figures, as will be seen by 
examination of Price-List, which, 
with Illuetrated, Catalogue, § is 
mailed free on receipt of 3c. 
stamp. Goods carefully boxed and 
shipped to all parts. 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 
Cooper inetittite, New York  Gity. 


Please mention this paper. 


CONGRESS. SPRING, 
Saratoga, N.Y... 


The weter of this famous Spring san 


« . 

Active and Powerful Cathattic, 
highly Carbétated, of agfeoebie tasté, improving and 
nvigorating the spirtts, appetite, and getera) health 
in a remarkable m 

It contains of the latativé dalts (chloride of soditiil 
and bicarbonate of Magnésia 622 grains to cach #al- 
lon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS, 


without debilitating. At the sand tte, it Goes not 
contain an excess of these salts,the presedoé of whidh 
tn the cruder miners! waters often \rétiders them 
drastic and irritating. ¢ 

By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the water 
is preserved in all ite purity and sréubeh. Oreat 
eare has been taken to protect the Spring {fram al) 
impurities. 

Genuine Congress Water ia never sold on draught. 

Rvery genuine bottie of this.water has our name 
and the letter “C” prominently raised upon the 
giass. 

For sale by all principal druggists and grocers. 

Delivered free in Néew York and Breoklyt at Sara+ 
toga prices, 

Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Address 


Congress and Empire Spring Co., 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


and Modern Furniture. 
BR & Co., 


No. 593 Broadway, 


have recent) comme from Europe and Chine 
pome sata op mens on ‘urniture, etc., as fol- 
0 


iat Lar pet ascie acd 


Sera we 














y 4 and el t assortment of Teak 
ve e . 
wood ieure, ‘Wofas, Chairs, 


“t a ++, 
Dd 5 ® ee Ee 
KETOHAM & habe tients eo 

PRINTING PRESSES. aie 


Tue Am BLE eer 
e American, No 
e American, Ni 
The American, No. HE x13. . 
Send for Circalur aia 
Address R. 


PURI: oo 
73 Murray a York. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 





THE CHAMPION ORGANS: FOR 1878. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPAN 
ing strictures upon the manufacture, sale, and purc 
perusal will be of material profit to DEALERS and PUBCHASERS 


Some persons have but ONE IDEAL, and ¢an find room in their minds for no other, and tow ‘ ener 
SAWYER, HOPE & WASHBOURNE, | ONE they adhere forever, despite the changes tneident to 


pectfally solicit a careful perusal of the follow- 
of CABINET ORGANS, believing that such 


THE LAPSE OF TIME AND THE MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT. ; 
reminding one of the honest but simple German farmer who had voted twice for Jackson, and after he 
was no longer a candidate still kept shouting for him every four years, till he could no longer go to the 
polls. He was conséientions and “ consistent,” but had no idea that his old idol, ONCE living and though 
still alive IN NAME, had long been 


RE ALLY DEFUNCT. + 

THE ART OF ORGAN ‘rts and Industries, has never attained perfection. 
Al) exhibit ample room for, nee. community where these truths are ad- 
mitted there have always clation and t offered to 

ORIGIN PROVED INVENTIONS. 
The American Peopl as noted for the Spirit of Apprépiation as forthe Spirit of Progress; ; end % is hoe. 
much to expect of s' ple that they should continug their venergtion for a supp pre 
when that pre-emin ® been 

PROVED NO LONGER TO EXIST. 
One of the privfleges which Bften result #n old-time superiority is wealggpand another is notoriet¥s 
and these advantages Of PRECEDENCE IN POINT OF E always retard and sometimes wholly 
prevent the success of a competition less reverend but less t nt, 
ORIGINAL 

















MORE YOUTHFUL BUT 


It has, however, not béen the fate of THIS COMPANY, and surely not in the list of its traits, to suc- 
cumb bedause confrogted by a powerful, organised, 


The temper of true steel a! ways demonstrates. its value in actual trial againat less sterling metal; 
and a genuine Damascus or Toledo blade wil! in oo Pus prevail in a trial, with others, however fanciful- 


ly Mscribed or adorned the sheaths or h @ swords e. The mere fact of 
iar SUCCESS, T THOUT ORIGINALITY, 
pany never Pastore the Wighthens of» i 


anything novel or pre-eminent, will never long main- 
goods only because they bear 


ed. The musica! world will not pay for 
THE TRADE-MARK AN. 


ETE REPUTA ee 
to commend them. Itistheir just and ev intent E, TEST, AND DECIDE WHICH 
@ BEST, and to HAVE it; turning ear ” 


, but an acute, amd educated earto such 
STRUMENTS alone as 


EVOLVE-THE® MELODIOUS OF SOUNDS. 


For volume, concord, SWetiness, and-variety of melody end, for ' ppmatchable beauty in the hil 


came THE NEW ENGLAND {CABINET @ 












have in all of the Union been declared without a parallel, ry years they hav ily 
into the front of their com: rs,amu@have enforced unq ration by ives etal “@oh- 
tours and chaste adorn external beauties have in ably led to practical trial ad@ crit. 
tcism of their more im, rdivaryebaracteristios—namely;the: =. | 

WwW of their 























which is, like the brain of the human body, 
lurks the divine secret of their musical ins' 


ordinary player, they utte 
Theireloquence at once t 
substantial and agreeable v 


_ MORE THAN ‘DOUBL 
within six years. of its origin. past 
BEST workmen, BEST & 
hourly supervision, none 


by the most rigid an 
their future f ot mine ign ohadh-bere 
gs tot BAIR ices Jun. sto aims 


th t 107 Enc te Luton a! 
ey. more 0 ob ln ; and,.a¢. 
fvaae one ¢ ' ne y 


ccoundblpotinneeueien Daas vaibid ew Weve (eg J gi sane W se *ehe) 


e 
on a touched by the ma 
of heart which an 





W tagot 
\Potesnge J wpoud 
























Unequaled for the upion.of Powgr,.} 
tions, Sweetness, ayapachesie Natu ; 
CABINET ORGANS are beet adapted to 1 


ae 


d are jailed 


avin 


id ara ce 
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3s PURE WERESLAGRNOR. J 
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URE, ~ 
STYLES, 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES 


WHICH WE 
TO BE FIRST CLASS, 
oN guarantee to please in every particular those who 
may favor us with their orders. 


TH. KILLAM &CO., 


UT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


PATENT T PAPYROGRAPH 


met oie ben 2 a comes of any Writ- 








ios of o@labas 
otraid a tet 





CHEAPE@T NEWSPA 
8 pages, Columns cory ws wee Kn rat Fae 
ear, ogeraze, tree. 50 cents for & ix — 
abscription, address Weekly Courier 


ville, Indiana. 


| SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 





[January 10, 1878; 


Spoéns and Forks of the Best 


Me! — ms 
ELECTRO. SIL TED WARE 


_ Simpson, Hall, gh & Co.. 


Ww York. 





_ 
] 

MERCH ‘TAILOR, 

NO. 35 io ON SQUARE, 


is moking up the FINEST OVERCOATS for $50 to 


3_usi 8, $75 to 
bar) stn. toe: usual prices, $90 to pie 7 
DIAGONAL, SUITS 5 ee to $75; usual prices, $75 to 


USINE8s suITs, $50 to $65; usual prices, $70 to 


NGUISH CASSIMERE PANTS, $12 to $15; usual 
prices, $16 to $20. 

MATERIALS, TRIMMINGS, AND WORKMAN- 
Pe SHIP FIRST CLASS. 


HE LP 


‘HORSE! 


Every man who owns a a horse should have a pair of 


FURLONC’S PATENT 


FOOT COOLERS AND EXPANDERS, 


zich | remove q)! fever from the feet and kee prem 
clean “healthy co) 








“a 


eaten corns, contraeted fee duatter-eracks, 
tones. The moist sponge ts hel seourely 
he bottom of the foot, keep ping the ont ina aithy. 
ural postion, They oa used tor a Stefing. 
oot; and do not cost oie sfourthis as much as theold 
] The cut represents the Holder and 
Sponge on the foot. The best horsemen of the coun- 
y_heartily indorse it as one of me most humane 
niventions of t Horses’ feet 
from an L.A ‘condition to a 
healthy one in thr otf iter time, Its result sur, “4 
very pn gy sh A, pigs vento any add dealers 
‘urf goods ingle pairs sont pany ess n 
pt of i prices wid orderina, 6 
diameter of hoof dy aie the bottom of we 
fot. Send for descrictive circular, with 
ced tt the leading Horeemen and weterte 


I also a valuable 

Fatt ment be aiich I will forward 

Cooler, 1.00 | er quart uve. Liberal 
6and cae 3 Avonte. 


ddress ‘o. PER, 
193 Washington see [0 














AOON, 


AND BREAKFAST 


264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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ts, Street Washers, 


Worxs FoOYNDED IN aI 


eat medal a 
‘aan the Universal Ex- 
at Paris. ¥rmgce e, in 
. Vienna, Austria, in 1473, 
ona Centennial Exhibition, 


AMATEUR WORKERS 
CAN FIND BVERYTHING THEY DESIRE IN 


BARE A D tee 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 








3- it f 
Se SeSeBhee RE Uae San Rae 
: We READ & CO., 
186 to 200 "Bt., ft. of Sth to 6th Bts., K. R., N.Y. 





THE BLISS PATENT. 


Soap Bubble Toy. 
La vy, Mall for no 19, Conse ets or 


y be ‘be carried in pocket, filled with suds, without 


ree envtomy BRADLEY & CO., 
Springfeld, Mass. 


SALEM: LEAD: COMPANY. 
| NWarrantea maT READ. Fisttion of 
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-GLAZED 
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